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BALTIMORE: 
Murpocu, Browne & Hi, 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 
































YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 


OF MICHIGAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY 





J. IRVING & 


(LATE BURTON & IRVINC,! 


168 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


A Combination of the French and Shoulder Seam Yoke, 


THE ONLY PATTERN INSURING A PERFECT FIT TO ALL FORMS. 


er 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY FITTED 


30,000 CUSTOMERS! 


And we are now Filling Orders at the rate of 2,400 Dozen Annually. 


#2 SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


For the sake of persons hesitating to entrust orders to an establishment unknown 
to them, we append a few from the almost interminable list of our non-resident cus- 
tomers, to whom we refer as to our promptness and care in filling orders, and as to 
the durability and comfortable fit of our work : 


Hon. A. E. STEPHENS, Georgia. Hon. GEO. W. SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. 
Col. E. G. DAWSON, Col. E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, 8. C. 

o R. i. JOHNSTON, o Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, Fort Monroe. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, “ E. A. gos TLLARD, Savannah, Ga 
Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md Prof. J. M. the ‘LL, Annapolis, Md. 
Hon. y* W. ARCHER, oS k - a K. 

. J. ACKERMAN, U. 8. Attori ey. B. DANGERFIEL D, Alexandria, Va. 
ashi " Col D. C. DeJARNETTE, Georgetown, D. C. 

Rev. J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. - ee EMPIE, Wilmington, N.C. 

Ww. BU en Ale “a y . HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
ARWILE yette Hon. “A. HARDING, Danville, Ky. 
CLARKE, Ellicott C ity. Md. . HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va. 


J. 
J. B Ci 
JINOY R. 


~~ vee 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the wai-t—length of sleeve 
from between the shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm 
horizontally, and bending the elbow. Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For 
Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, 
promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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READERS whe may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please 
rdvertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
June, 1871. 


CONTENTS: 


ULRICH VON LICHTENSTEIN. A. £. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. - - 
A LOST LOVE. ‘“* Barton Grey,” Charleston, S. C. - - - - - . . - 
SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. Fourtn Paper. Col. John S. Holt, (Author of 


Abraham Page, etc.,) Natchez, Miss. - - - - - - - 

RUN TO EARTH. CuHaps. [. 11. Henri Voir-Méry, Cumberland Co., N.C. - - 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS ON MORRIS ISLAND. Genl. G. T. 

Beauregard, New Orleans. - - - - - - - - - - 

A STOIC’S TEAR. G. W. Archer, M. D., Churchville, Mad. . 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARY RUSSEL MITFORD.) Airs. Virginia C. Phebus, 
Easton, Ma. - . . - - - - - - - . - - - - 

DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. VIIL. [NvestiGgations ConcerninG Mr. Jonas Livery. 

Perch,’ Waverley, Md. - - - . - 

THE PHANTOM RING, Mollie E. Moore, Galveston, Texas. 

NUMBERS AND FIGURES. ¥F. 7. G. - - - - 

ADVENTURES OF THE DOCTOR. “ The Dector,” Va. - 

LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XX, XXI, XXII, - - - - . 

THE ADVANCE UPON WASHINGTON IN JULY, 1864, Gen. ¥. A. / 

REVIEWS. - - - - - - - - - - - + - 


Worps, tHerR History AND Derivation. Hanpo-Book oF ANGLO 


“Philemon 1 


ENGLISH. 
XV. THE GREEN TABLE. 


J. Lisi& TURNBULL. H. C. TURNBULL, JR. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JAMES S. WATERS, 
No. 8 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, 
STATIONERS. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE SELECTION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WRITING PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
ENGLISH BIBLES AND PRAYER BooKs IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Russia LEATHER GooDs—VISITING CARDS—WEDDING STATIONERY. 
Orders from our out-town customers will receive caretul attention. 


Our Monthly Catalogue of New Publications will be sent free to persons g 
address. 


, 


Goods forwarded with bill C.O.D. by Express to any part of th 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Rigawe BALE vrcccsccccccnscn:02cssccse sepia Yo. ene: | 
Oe ETE ccinonac:chaineiens sapeciekonenn I © tui: Oe 
ee ae mene aes DO Bis Fiscceitenntstntenoescccsescat ential 3 45 A. M. 
Pe I xt anita iiaoaanitpabxaiaknateicmedsaesiiee TR coms einen: anguisaideda nia taaasualaas 10 00 
Re EE IE ccsribniabinssindinneianns sen pcavlel nl dikc Eideanidaaneinn tenhanadtaadendienmnidie 710PM. 
OE TET shitaknadindan oncavensencenanee I OO Gd ME petnsanesaniciaia, exeuteinama enn 8 30 A. M. 
I Se en ee icc nsnknctanddcteniccunnesciinddniacdnecabadkmnbhnacons, shangumiiinaiihasaddicadiaeaiiant Me ae 
Or Via BAY IAIN EE. 

RITE: Te ETE nisin ad nenitananbithhaunakessdiitdininenecuisias Ceakindidmeetisaeadaemeee Le ee ale 
EINE siinkitinichicade pbtenicadenninichiol Ge uthcuee edddainnacuhnken abinak daamenbiimeaiaenianad 6 00 A. M. 
ee iinitckccenidiinenecaxexensiesbdvieseocs phe canes hein! dale Maia aiececconaia enndininees 1000 =‘ 
CHARLESTON...... Fenn EE RE LENE eT en EEE Oe suneesece-escee seenseesenes $30 * 

Arrive SAVANNAIHL........ bic daasnaicaine las i uneteteinand aan agiiadi a aieasianibil ceanenianilna 3 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railway. 


Joun S, Barnour, President; H. W. Vanprarirr, General Superintendent ; 


and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 
















LEAVE. July 2%, 1870.) ARRIVE. 
; MANASSAS BRANCH. 
Pass. | Mls STATIONS Mis. Pass 
A. LEAV! ARRIVE Pr. M Pass. Mls STATIONS. Mis. Pass. 
*6, 55 0 ..... Washington..... 178 615 — Pee 
8 U0 Fi waases Alexandria 1..... 171 5 25 » & LEAVE ARRIVE P. M, 
820) 15,-+-....-Springfield........) 163 505 955 .. WASHINGTON 6.. 146 2 35 
851 OA) ccces -- Fairfax... .....| 154 133 1109 oo. .e--Alexandria....... 119 145 
924) 34..-... Mamassas 2......| 144 10% 122%} 0 | -seees MANASSAS.. ... 112 12 25 
WHS!) 45 +--+. «++. Catlett... .. ...) 183 } Beh 119 25 |... ---Broad Rum... ...| 9 11 43 
10 U6 {7 ..Warrenton Junction 3 131 3 1 40) 94 | one cee coSRIOMB cocece coo] 88 1118 
F100” ar.... Warrenton....!v.! ~~ 230 B99) | BB | -oceces M annem pataniien 74 10 39 
=. eat lagen ‘i - 20) 5 ooee- Front R Bec cool © 
|i Boaloton....-.-| Tae —gou | 30% Bt |-----Bsoms Reval. "| 61 | 3a 
132, 58) .. -Kappahannock ..... 120 2 130 74 ne cee Woodstock.......| 38 8 41 
| 1 ca eee corer —| oo B11 Sh |--ee. .Mt. dackson.. ...| 27 8 02 
a ba 4 ieee _—— i eae : ro 55 6 |.....-.Timberville...... 16 724 
ob Bb) cece ces UPANLZe... .++- » a ° H - ry _ » « 
1255| 96 ....Gordonsville 4...) 82. 1245 ee ee es 6 30 
35)] 110) 022 eeee Keswick... ... 68 11 55 PrP. M ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. 
117 ....Charlottesville..../ 61 11 30 
| BRS ‘ ovesville........ = = 3s 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan- 
148 o-ee eee MOVINGSLOD.... Ps pte dria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railways. 
158)... ..New Glasgow..... ~ 91% 2 With Manassas Branch. 3 Junction of Warrenton 
164! ........- Amherst... es 14 9 02 Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
TW cece Lynchburg 5..... 0 *82 Virginia and Tenn. Kailway. 6 With 2.50 p.m train 
| from Washington to Baltimore. G With Winchester, 
P. M. | ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. Potomac and Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 








cr 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredevickshurg & Potomac Railway. Preven V. DANIEL, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Avent, Richmond, Va 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.'Y. W. WYNNe, Pres.: and M. W. Yarineton, Sec’y and Treas., 
Richmond, Va 











Petersburg and Weldon Railivay.—C. ¥. Cov... eR, Pres.; and R. Bo Peurnam, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 
[RAINS SOUTH Oet. 16, INTO TRAINS NORTH 
Ac |Exp.| Exp.) Mis STATIONS Mis. || Exp. | Exp.| Ace. 
P.M 4 M LEAVt AKKIVE P. M. A.M. \|P &. 
% 00 715 0 Sui . WASHINGTON 1 pee ees 2°16 7% 30 
A.M. (Steamboa’) 
11 05 4 er ACQUIA CREEK... : ‘ae 161 400) 1y 50 
11 4 WE kc cieevcuunn FREDERICKSBURG 2 paid a 147 319, 1! 55 
6 20 12 36 “0 werree ere = yaeiek tes 1265, 228) 1 44° 6 50 
6 56 1 Ov _ ae cee. veMEEO EER éences pera e tare 1145}; 203) 1 61 
7 438 1 36 £18. 00 ; » Webs 060: oe aaa ban iia hia wai 103; 13 + 
850° 33 2 20 — SD i‘ ) LV »| 12 45 4 3th 
‘ ’ 3 d ‘ on 
nl sai esl 2 is } one nee MICHMONDS............ {°¥' sl ool F sain a 
$26 3 U6 OES hatce es eewee eee a) ee - 75/1204) % 42 
$46 3 21 lit oo ecceck ORT WALTHALL JUNC ecuehnnen 70 | 11 49 45 >» 
A.™ 505 3 35 » AK) SCTE RERTT . { LV » 11 35) % v5)": ™- 
540 415 Wey yee .... PETERSBURG 4 .... coed day 64 9 50| @ 45) 8 
640 515 SD owa:-cved-c000:'s0e-200en ee itr. Nak nnd euni anee 42| 8 55 1) 6 30 
715 5 4 183 ee . ag aaa 33 8 25) & Ub . 
S00 6 20 S23... .-- HICKSFORD JUNCTION 5.... ... .... 14; 745) 4 w wv 
930 FT15 BM asco cheese 06-6626 St EE Divce cde + eh sae 0; 650) 3 30) 115 
A.M P.M AKKIVE LEAVE. A.M. | P.M. 'P.M. 


CONNECTIONS. 

1 Connects with Wasiington Branch of B. & O. R. R. and connections to ALL points N., E., & N.W. 
1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville. Sulphur Springs, ete. 
3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 

I ee En a AGRA i ORR ee lll 5 An dec 


PETERSBURG RALL ROAD COMPANY, 

































GOING SOUTH. GOING NORTH. 

E° E ai ~ STATIONS. - | ti 

=| = ¥, S 3 3 A 

A & s a 

A. M P. M A. M P. M. A.M Pr. M 
LEAVE ARRIVE | 

5.40 4.15 GM fhenenveses PETERSBURG......... 8.10 9.50 6.45 

9.30 7.15 12.20 ....- WELDON OR GASTON..... 1.15 6.55 | 3.25 
P. M. ARRIVE LEAVE 


Trains leaving Petersbure at 4.15, Pp. M., and Weldon at 6.55 a. m., form a close connection between 
New Orleans and New York. And those leaving Petersburg at 5.40 a. M,, and Weldon at 3.25 P. m., 
make close connections between New York and Charleston, Augusta and Savannah. Freight Trains 


connect closely with Powhatan Steamers at Petersburg. 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


Fremont, Gen’! Supt.; and A, Porz, Gen. 


THE SOUTHERN 


Bripeers, President; 8. Freight and Ticket 


Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 




















xp. | Mail || Mis STATIONS, Mls. | Mail.) Exp. 
Mu. «A.M LEAVE ARRIVE Pp. M.| a. M. 
735 1000 UD) cee secccesscce ° --- Weldon 1...... @ Cee 060+ S000 eees eees 162, 300, 6 30 
8 00 10 27 Dy kits’ Ghandabi eins sakeens: Kaeieeie dieepine+ Mens enon 154 237 «4603 
7 11:05 Dl daa & Se6ése wed Sane ennecuneee aaa 143 203 5 32 
95 12 06 37 125. 107; 437 
0 31 1 03 R4 . 108 1215) 349 
» 28R2 Ts 5 84.1105, 240 

» 317 92 geek aces nancies Mount Olive... Sain as saanins ~ peisabaea mane atkins WW 1014 157 

0 427 eaten. etnbeine i ant besmecaneend <a. O0eeasee 48 9 07) 12 47 
2 5 21 . South Washington povenday smeeaganennnes 29 7 47 11 86 
CFE) AB) onscccerconcccce sce seen Oo err ree oe eee 9) 638 10 21 
) 6 45 ene inetd ail as ED Cae s 6s ccnckiy.nrecscieness 0 600, 9 30 

P. M AKRIVE, LEAVE A. M. P. M. 
Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 
camboats on Roanoke River. 


Branch, 
Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. Also with Steamers sailing 


» Connects with Tarboro’ 
% Connects with North 
Connects with 
mnllgton. 
arboro’ 


from 


Branch,—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta mii 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


it. Sripees, President ; Joan C. Winpgr, General Superintendent; Wx. 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Larra, General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N. 


A. Wa krr, Secretary 
C. 

























vm.|Expr’ss | Miles. | STATIONS Miles. || Exp’ss Accom. 
v. M a. M LEAVE ARKIVE P.M. ia. M 
5 00 171 9% 30 6 12 
5 54 154 5 41 » 20 
T 34 127 6 55 3 50 
8 38 108 5 54 2 44 
9 51 sh 14 43 1 26 
11 13 4 3 30 12 12 
12 19 3 2 11 9 05 
1 2 1 meee +. ene a) 117 7 05 
2 00 GET) once . ceceseses cesene MANCHESTER........... i4 12 38 » WH 
2 16 _, See si (ss ’ 12 22 445 
3 00 LG] cc cocvescoccoses KINGSVILLE 4........ . : ) 11 40 345 
4 1 P. M. ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. vM 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Raflway. 2 Stave to Fayett unl Conwayboro’, 
Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northeastern Railways 
1 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway 
“™ a a 4 . = 
CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, V. J. Hawkins, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 
Traing “vail: bear. Raleigh = F | _- Trains North Arr. at R-leigh 
— 4 Tr = 
: STATIONS. | 
Arriv. | Leave. é Arrive. | Leave. 
7.00 a. M sete eeeeeeeeeerses RAL EIGH, Ok Dinitimesuncnccenss 3.45 P 
7.35 a. M.| 7.40 a —=—l lp »Z 00 * O5 P.M. 
8.U5 “* (8,10 14) 6 12;16)2.25 ** {2.30 ** 
9.10 “ .9.15 th 12 ween 4) 41.20 ** 11.25 * 
9.30 *¢ 30! 4; |cccces aaiensinanade MEAS WE, NG, Biccecesccacssncens 1.00 
No.1 connects with ualeigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina Rk. R 
No. 2 wit wees lu onesboro’, ou Western R R. (16 miles distant), which connect with cars for F auyettey 





‘Xp. 


rom 


ine. 
ae 


ry 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


yw. W. J. HAWKINS, President: A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen 
eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer 


“TRAINS NORTH. | |¢ .| || TRAINS SOUTH. 




















lo 2 
O06 S's Sis 006 
marie ieeed | Sg | Mall TRUS. | estcur mal 
Pheer Al. oo | — “|e ' ‘ le 
z|;: STATIONS. |:'2 : 
Rls 2RFi sc] ¢ é 3 
Sls e@| £ a = = 
=\a2 2 = | 5) = S 
o/6 ag! «| Aa < a 
) P.M P. M. A. M. A.M, 
|. soccceKROGR, Me. 2....<.. 697! 430 8 15 
Gl Cijcocecs oooh thse POE, cc cccoces 491 4 09 4 09 % 36 
i (eee Ok Ag 8 8 ee 587! 354) 364 711 
TB! Blececes . Pee 12 82 3 36 336 6 3t 
i. | eee FRANKLINTON ar 9,70 2 51 2 54 5 26 
Pr a ss OO ee 8 61 219 219 4 30 
AE) Blevc occ vo REP cccccccce 10 53 1 30 1 50 3 42 
| ri + 343.1254 1254 2 44 
OE) Bileccecse.. MDG RWAT ..0..:.00-)| 540] 19348; 1294 2 25 2 27 
GB) Bil. cece -WARRENTON..,........ 135 12 22112 25 155 157 
Pp. M. ?. 
SD GB! Fil o0cc vince orp nvctccnsenées 5 31 12208 1208 1 30 1 32 
Se eee ll le 526) 1150 1150 1252 102 
A. M. A.M 
| Ae LITTLETON.......... | &21]| 1132) 1133: 1216 1219 
ORI Gile. acces: ccs SEE 66 cocscoes,| OH) (3B) BH Be wae 
A. M. Pp. M. 
2 35 2 40 1 44 i 47, 2B) SI.....:.. GASTON, No... 9.....00:% 12212. W57, 1100 1100 11:05 
A. M. Pp. BM. 
100 2 30 WEE leecéncsac WELDON, No. 3....... 10 15 9 45 


“HEAVY Figures denote Meeting ana Passing Points. 
1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatham R. R. No.2 connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & We'donu, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 

a DN tere 











GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 








Down Nicut TRAIN Up Nieur TRAIN. STATIONS, | Up Day Train. Down Day Traln. 
Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. Depart. | Arrive, Depart. Arrive Depart. 
7 30 a.m.) 5 20 p. me -Augueta.. ..1 8 Oa. m.) 5 40 p.m. 
6 55 7 00 8 53 8 54 }....- Belair... ..| 8 35 8 40 > O6 5 10 
6 36 | 6 36 9 16 | 9 16 j....Morrest ..-.| 9 00 9 00 4 46 4 46 
6 25 | 6 26 9 26 ; 92% ....Berzelia... | 9 10 911 4 35 4 36 
6 08 6 08 9 42 | 9 42 }....awdust....) 9 31 9 31 4 20 4 20 
fh 5S 5 DS 0 52 | 9 55 .. ..Dearing.. .-' 9 44 W 45 4 oo 410 
5 43 | 5 43 10 10 10 10 34 Mile Post.. 10 05 10 OF 3 49 | 349 
5 32 1 5 33 10 20 10 21 ... Thomeson.... 10 15 1016 3 38 | 3 39 
5 11 10 46 10 46 -43 Mile Post. |10 42 10 42 3 15 315 
153 11 05 11 06 ...Camak.. ..2.10 58 1 oO 2458 3 00 
138 11 18 11 25 .0 Mile Post.. 11 12 16417 241 2 46 
110 11 51 11 52 ...Barnett. ..4 11 47 11 50 2 09 211 
340 12 14a. m.}12 15 “rawfdv le p.m, 12 10 12 11 1 48 1 49 
3 12 52 12 53 }..Union Point 4. 12 46 12 55 12 53 111 
113 114 Greensboro’..| 1 15 1 16 12 34 12 35 
zu 1 33 1 38 -.Qconee.....| 1 31 1 36 12 13 12 18 p. m, 
2 2 038 210 SJuckhead. 150 159 11 5] 11 51 
1 42 2 32 2055 coco MOGizon....| 22 2 23 11 25 11 26 
1 0s ;a.m. 302 , 307 .Rutledge.. 2 53 2 58 10 50 10 55 
12 47 3 22 | 3 35 - Social Circle Is 3 33 10 29 10 30 
12 30 3 49 |} 3 40 occee AIPOVY.ccee 3 48 45 * 10 11 10 11 
12 1 1 06 40% .Covingtou. ..| 4 (4 105 9 50 9 51 
11 36 447 i 4 hz .Conyers....| 4 40 1 46 911 9 15 
Wh we Hi) | 5 16 .. Lithonia. 506 5 07 8 4h 8 46 
WW 47 5 44 5 45 Stone Mountain h 37 5 3s 8 02 8 20 
10 333 6 00 } 6 00 a: son ioe «es 5 5s 5 5S % 46 % 46 
t) 22 6 10 1 6 12 j.. «-Decatur....| 6 0% 610 % 33 % 34 
10 W p.m. 6 40a. m, .. Atlanta.....5 645 p.m. Leaves 7 10a. m. 


1 Connects with South Carolin a. Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Ww ashing ton Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 W ith Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Wacon & Augusta Railway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton. Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 ». m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledvevilie at 

15 a. mn., arriving at Cc amak at 10.46 a. m.. and Augusta 1.45 p. m, 

Washivgton Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin. and Washington at 2.15 p.m. 
irr. at Washington at 4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11. 30 a m. 
‘as Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s. Antioch, Lexington, and 
at 1.15 p, m., arr, at Athens 4.35 p.m. Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 a. m., arr. at Union Point 
p.m. 5. K. JOHNSTON, Supt. 


















Vi THE SOUTHERN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
ALEX. Isaacs, President: S. GaDspEN, Engineer and Superintendent: S. W. FisHer, Secretary and 
Treasurer : aaa 8S. C. Boyuston, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8S. C. 

Gone Sours. | STATIONS, | Gone Nortu. 
Express. | Miles. |Miles Express. 
S$ 30a, m 0 Leave Charleston 1.... seen teeecenel Arrive 104 5 30 p.m 
49 18 ee etre Se EE see ene ee U5 4 37 
10 00 9 eeeveane cece sees «+ ee-e New Road 85 6 «3 55 
10 36 30 .Jacksonboro’ 2... 74 319 
1] 28 GE fe wscrczmcasesece aren 60 229 
12 02 53 . Yemassee 2%... 51 1 56 
12 36 oe ixenedawcdseeusaus Coosawhatchie. 43 1 23 

210 MY  P@tendausdendessae owcoe seul Savannah River... ‘ eo 15 12 00 

3 00 p.m. 104 Arrive... . Savannah | - Leave 0 11 15a.m. 

1 Connects with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. CC.) Ra iys 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 3 Stages for 

Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Gulfand Central (Ga.) Railways 





SOUTH-WHSTERN 











Leave. 

Mail | Mai! | Mile 
i. m. & m 

5 25 5 00 0 

8 40 12 

9 42 28 

5U 

ju 

80 

100 

10 07 35 

10 54 1s 

12 19 WW 

1 V1 S33 

_ 4 88 

2 45 4 
p. m 

1. 88 

98 

118 

128 

144 





p 


1 connects with ¢ ‘entral Ge orgia, and 
lika & Columbus Railways. 
Fort Gaines, 
Yuthbert and Macon at 7.45 a m. 


RA LTLW 


‘Leased and operated by Central Railway of Ga.) 


Virgit, Powers, Chief Eng. and Gen. Sup’t, Macon, Ga 
STATIONS 
LEAVE ARRIVE, 
IN Dikdg's nitshe eiahenie ates aiaindainiie 
ep <n vcd. essed bbacenechane nc 
Fort Valley 
Everett's 
cnn dns! Sede getline ee wae! cores 
e0ees - Geneva oneee 
sescdinnd Upatoic... .... 
conee Columbus 2. so:ketnies 
ARRIVE LEAVE, 


.Marshallville. 
eer .Montezuma... eis . ‘ 
pteasenee AMOTICRS .. 0. 00600005 ° 








arrive - Smithville leave 
Ds. éxcctees oon Smithville rrive 
is Beakbccas cesawae aneeee SPINE BS: da dees. ctsncnscsanes Koumen 
ARRIVE, LEAVE 
leave.... Smithville arrive 
Oban eee Ceneee Ov orev cence ends Dawson. 
eececce Cuthbert. 

ebebeee aneraseces eusnes Morris x 
saensess Geeceee PED en 000006000004 tenn ces ma 
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“TRADE MARK PAT D. 


BLACK ALPACA. 


in order to meet the requirements of ladies in 
all sections of the United States, we are import- 
ing a very fine light make of Black Alpaca, 
known as the “ Otter Brand.” 


Being a superior fabric, and possessing the 
highest possible lustre, we recommend them to 


consumers as an Alpaca highly adapted for 
Spring and Summer wear. 
a@ Ladies can obtain these goods 


through their Dry Goods Stores and know 
the brand, as a ticket is attached to each 
piece, bearing a likeness of the Otter, 
precisely like the above. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE «& CO. 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant Instre, and pure shade of tast Black, 
Being made of the very finest material, they 
positively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

‘These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leadi Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and towns 
throughont all the States. 

("Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver precisely like 
the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO. 


427 & 129 Broadway, New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 
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worthy benificiaries. Begins September Is, 
Write Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
g@”Send for our New Price Listand a Club Form will 


accompany it, containing full directions—making a large 
saving to consumers and remunerative to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURK 


BLACK TEA 


2with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For Sale 
everywhere. And for sale wholesale 
only by the GREAT ATLANTIC AND 
Pactric Tga Co., 8 Church Street, 
New York. P. 0. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea- Nectar Circular. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and 

Clothing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., 

instantly, without the least injury to the finest 

fabric. Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
| Dealers. FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Bar- 
| clay St., New York, 46 La Salle St., C hicago. 
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ULRICH VON LICHTENSTEIN. 


W* all have read the masterpiece of Cervantes, and enjoyed 
its exquisite satire on the knight-errant spirit which even 
so late as the middle of the sixteenth century had not become wholly 
extinct in Spain; and yet there are few among us who have any 
notion of the actual state of society in the real knight-errant period, 
or can believe how little Cervantes had need to exaggerate. That wild 
mixture of common-sense and even genius in dealing with all matters 
not referring to knight-errantry, and of absolute madness in everything 
touching his hobby, was not so much an invention of Cervantes’ as 
simply the normal condition of all true knights, minnesingers, and 
troubadours of that time. This appears not only from the fragmentary 
notices we have of the lives of many of those knights and minne- 
singers, but is made plain to us in.minutest detail in a sort of poetical 
autobiography which the craziest perhaps of all these knights, 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein (one of the ancestors of the still existing 
noble house of Lichtenstein), composed in his later years, and had 
committed to writing by his secretary, in honor of woman, as he says. 
In these unromantic days it may be interesting to glance at a brief 
sketch of that autobiography, and thus enter for a while a world so 
different from our own as to seem almost a world of fable. 

The exact year of Ulrich’s birth is not known to us; it was 
probably between 1200-1205. At the precocious age of five years, 
while his favorite amusement was gallopping his hobby-horse in 
the castle courtyard, Ulrich listened eagerly to and treasured in his 
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heart the sayings of his fellow wooden-horsemen, perhaps a year or 
two older than himself, to the effect that true honor and happiness 
could be acquired only by faithfully serving a noble and lovely woman, 
and loving her as one’s own life. As the same sentiments were 
repeated to him from all sides, by old and young, and enounced not 
only in prose but still more impressively in AZinnelieder, young Ulrich, 
at the age of twelve, thought it high time to take the first step 
towards the realisation of this bliss. He chose for his lady-love a 
Princess of Meran, whose page he became. A marvel of beauty and 
virtue, but rather too high of rank for Ulrich’s aspirations, this 
paragon of all earthly women henceforth exercised.a wondrous 
influence upon his life. His youthful passion exhausted itself in 
extravagant efforts to act and feel like a true knightly lover. He 
tells with ecstasy how happy he was when he saw her hand touch the 
flowers he had gathered for her, when his own had touched them 
before, or when he could carry away the water wherein at dinner- 
time she had dipped her fair hands, to drink it with passionate enjoy- 
ment in his private room. For full five years he thus served her with 
all the zeal of a boyish lover. At the end of that time he was placed 
with the Margrave Henry of Austria, to learn from that chivalrous 
gentleman all the accomplishments of a true knight — fighting, riding, 
composing sweet poems, singing, and serving the ladies. He passed 
his apprenticeship and was admitted into knighthood at the festival 
wherewith Leopold of Austria celebrated the wedding of his daughter 
Agnes with a Duke of Saxony in 1223. At this occasion were 
assembled some five thousand knights, and the utmost profusion of 
enjoyable things attended the festivities. Ulrich here saw his lady- 
love again, but, for fear of observers, spoke not a word to her. 
Secretly he vowed, however, that henceforth all his knighthood should 
be devoted to her ; in obedience to which resolution he sallied forth, 
after the festivals were ended, to roam over the country at large, and 
fought victoriously at some twelve tourneys, for which good luck he of 
course offered up silent thanks to the lady of his heart. 

During the winter, however, when the tourneys had stopped and 
Ulrich had nothing to do but reflect, he thought it very hard that he 
should thus passionately worship a lady and she remain ignorant of 
his adoration. In visiting a neighboring castle he found in a niece of 
his a proper mediator between himself and his lady-love, the noble 
Princess. So he sang a song in the lady’s honor, which the niece 
undertook to communicate, and promised at the same time to sound 
the lady’s heart as to its entertaining any passion for Ulrich. In the 
happiest state of mind Ulrich left his niece, and went in quest of 
adventures and other ladies for five weeks ; when returning, he learned 
the disagreeable news that the Princess had found his song very neatly 
composed but his love altogether too highflown ; and had suggested 
that even if she could forget her rank, the ugliness of his lips must 
estrange all women from him. It seems that Ulrich had a sort of 
double under-lip. No sooner had our knight heard this feature of his 
countenance condemned by his lady-love, than, in spite of the en- 
treaties of his niece to leave his mouth as God had made it, he bestrode 
his horse, and set out for Graetz to a surgeon whom he requested 
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to cut the third lip off. The surgeon advised him to defer the 
operation till next spring. Ulrich therefore passed the winter again 
in riding around visiting the ladies. In the spring he met a servant of 
his lady-love, whom he took along with him to the surgeon that he 
might witness the operation on his lip performed. Ulrich submitted 
to it with great courage, lay on a sick-bed for some six weeks before 
he was completely cured again, and sent word to his lady that he 
would gladly cut off his hand also if she should wish it. This she 
did not see fit to require ; and the account she had heard of his great 
courage in undergoing the painful operation, no less than a new song 
he had composed for her during his long illness, softened her heart 
so far that she consented to see him, the pretext being that she 
would like to see how he looked now. So the love-sick knight, to 
whom all the troubles of life appeared as naught so long as life held 
out the hope that he might some time attain the possession of his 
loved one, hurried to the meeting, which occurred at a riding-party of 
noble knights and ladies. Here the Princess gave Ulrich fair oppor- 
tunity to speak to her, but in a coquettish sort of a way, which 
stopped his mouth, so that however much his heart said, “ Now speak, 
now speak, now speak!” his lips remained closed ; for which instance 
of stupidity in not understanding feminine ways the Princess pulled 
out a lock of the poor knight’s hair as he helped her to descend from 
the saddle, whispering that he evidently lacked that boldness for which 
he had been unjustly celebrated. Ulrich was in despair, and wanted 
to die ; but next day chancing to meet his fair one again, summoned 
up courage, and begged her to receive his love and accept him as her 
knight until death. She maintained her coquettish way of keeping 
the knight fast in her bonds, so as to have all the glory of his service 
and yet never allowing him any favor ; and he was quite content to 
wait so long as he could sing songs to her and overthrow other knights 
in her cause. Hence he roamed all over the country, breaking lances 
with everybody, and composing wonderful songs and lays to his 
mistress. To one of these songs he received a reply in a few lines, 
which, as he could not read and his secretary was not with him, he 
was obliged to keep unread for ten days till the arrival of that impor- 
tant functionary, who read him eight lines of rhymes wherein the 
Princess simply remarked that “it is foolish to wish for what you 
must not have,” and that “ many a one speaks what his heart has no 
knowledge of.” This was but cold comfort to Ulrich. 

At the great festival which Leopold of Austria gave in 1225 to 
celebrate the reconciliation between two of his princes, our knight 
surpassed himself, and sent a messenger with a new song to his lady 
to tell of his mighty deeds. She had heard already of his achievements 
and admired the song, but suggested that his glory had been altogether 
overrated. Poor Ulrich became terribly downcast, sang a song of 
dreary winter, and when the next summer came went again in quest 
of tourneys, breaking innumerable lances in honor of his lady-love ; 
on one of which occasions one of his fingers was nearly cut off. His 
messenger having been sent to the Princess with a new song, brought 
back as her first expression of sympathy her regret that he had 
suffered a wound in her service, and at the same time a song written 
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in a metre then unknown in Germany (an Italian song) which the 
Princess requested Ulrich to translate into German. ‘This he did at 
once and despatched his production back, receiving by the returning 
messenger a little dog as a token of her appreciation — such a dog as 
Tristan received from Isolde. Ulrich had never seen so beautiful a 
dog. With his wounded finger he returned to his mistress’s country, 
and finding a faithful servant on the way, despatched him with a new 
song to the Princess, and instructed him to intercede with her that 
she might grant him the meed of love after so many years of faithful 
service. ‘The lady listened approvingly to the song, but as for love 
would not hear of it. Even a king might not aspire to her favor. 

Then Ulrich resolved to meet her resistance by incessant endeavor. 
He went to Rome, stayed there two months, and then returning, sent 
his mistress two new songs, at the receipt of which she upbraided the 
messenger for his boldness in pestering her still with his master’s love 
when she wanted none of it, particularly as she had recently heard 
that Ulrich had by no means lost a finger in her service, as the 
messenger had reported to her. The messenger explained that the 
finger had been healed, though so as to be almost useless now. “I 
don’t grudge him his finger,” was the reply ; “but I won’t believe his 
messenger any more since he has told me a lie.” When Ulrich heard 
this reproof he at once resolved to remove the bone, or rather the 
finger of contention ; and one of his friends, by his orders, struck it 
off at a blow with a sharp knife. He then composed a most artistic 
poem, and had a green-velvet case made with two golden covers, and 
clasps in the shape of two small hands, and in it he deposited the 
poem and the finger. Ulrich felt as glad as a schoolboy who has 
succeeded in some ingenious trick that he had by this stratagem 
forced his lady to think of him again ; and sure enough she received 
the poem and finger with expressions of sympathy mingled with 
feminine joy at such devotion, concluding her remarks with the sage 
observation that she had never believed a sensible man would do such 
a thing. She intended, she sent him word, to keep the finger and 
look at it every day. This, however, she added, would not help the 
cause of his love. 

Ulrich was so delighted with this message — which, like all messages 
from his lady-love, he received kneeling — that he resolved to under- 
take, in the service of his mistress, one of the maddest adventures 
ever conceived. He asked her permission, which was granted, and 
then at once made his preparations. Giving out that he was going on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, he arrayed himself in the garb of a pilgrim, left 
his castle Lichtenstein, and wandered on foot out of the country. 
When he came to Venice he stopped at a small tavern, and ordered 
to be secretly prepared for him twelve white ladies’ dresses, thirty 
fine chemise-sleeves, three white velvet cloaks, and two ladies’ head- 
dresses adorned with pearls. He then engaged twelve foreign 
servants who did not know his name, dressed them all in white 
clothes, bought white helms, shields, and a hundred white spears for 
himself and his followers, and white saddles, bridles, and dressings 
for his horses ; and thus prepared, sent thirty days before his own 
departure a messenger with an open letter to all the knights of 
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Lombardy, Austria, Bohemia, etc., telling them that on the 24th of 
April the Goddess of Love, Venus, would arise from the Venetian sea 
and travel northward to Bohemia ; that every knight who met her and 
broke a lance with her should receive from her a golden ring having 
the power to beautify his lady-love and keep her true to him ; that 
every knight who might be dismounted by the lance of Venus must 
engage himself to bow to all the four quarters of the world in honor 
of a lady, but that the knight who succeeded in dismounting her 
should receive all her horses. Furthermore, he said that her face 
and her hands would be covered on the way, and that she would 
speak with no one; that on the eighth day after the end of her 
travels she would open a tournament at Neuburg; and that each 
knight who heard of this expedition of Venus and did not meet her, 
should be solemnly put under the ban of all true ladies. 

On the appointed day, April 24th, Ulrich von Lichtenstein started on 
this Quixotic expedition. He rode on horseback, dressed in his gor- 
geous female attire of velvet and satin ; white silk gloves covered his 
hands, white sleeves his arms, and a thick white veil his face, while a 
magnificent coiffure towered on his head, from which two long pearl- 
embroidered braids hung down to his waist: surely the strangest 
impersonation of Venus ever conceived by the most chivalric brain 
of those chivalric times. He was preceded by his twelve squires, 
all dressed in white and carrying a white banner ; two white-dressed 
maids, and a half-dozen or so of fiddlers, trumpeters, and flute-players. 
An immense multitude assembled to witness his departure, and crowds 
greeted him at every station where he stopped. At one station two 
hundred women gathered to accompany him to mass, shouting loud : 
“Long live Queen Venus!” In this way he got many kisses ; for his 
sex, though well known, was disregarded by the ladies, who chose to 
treat the close-veiled knight in his woman’s dress as one of their own. 
Passing thus from place to place, he fought an untold number o 
knights. In Vienna, where his journey ceased and where he resumed 
his knightly clothes, it was calculated that he had broken 307 lances, 
distributed 271 rings, and dismounted four knights. In no.encounter 
had he himself ever been shaken in his saddle. Knights and princes 
proclaimed this achievement as one without a peer, the fame of which 
would last throughout all ages. 

Soon after his return Ulrich met his faithful messenger, who brought 
him the woeful news that his mistress, the Princess, would have 
nothing more to do with him, having heard that he now served another 
lady. This message threw Ulrich into a dreadful plight. He wept 
and moaned, wrung his hands, and raved like a madman. His friends 
tried to console him, but without avail. The blood burst out of his 
mouth and nose in a violent paroxysm of his agony, and it was not 
till his messenger promised to try his luck with the cold-blooded 
Princess once more that Ulrich at all recovered his usual temper. 
During the absence of that faithful squire, Ulrich went home to his 
“dearest spouse, who could not be dearer to me than she is, although 
I have chosen another woman for my lady.” For this erotic knight 
had a wife ; a wife, moreover, who seems to have been a very estimable 
woman, and had borne him several children ; nay, his “lady,” the 
Princess, was also a married woman. 
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This time the messenger had better luck. The lady received him 
graciously, listened attentively to the song sent by Ulrich, and seemed 
altogether on the yielding point. She had heard of Ulrich’s behavior 
in Vienna, his weeping, mourning, and hemorrhage ; which latter 
circumstance seemed above all to have melted her womanly heart. 
So she appointed an interview, but stated expressly that she did not 
intend to grant him any favor, and moreover stipulated that he should 
come dressed as a leper,and in company with the other lepers to 
whom on Sunday mornings she used to distribute alms. This was 
certainly not only a cruel but also on the part of a lady a rather 
unbecoming stipulation. Ulrich, however, was but too glad to receive 
such a gracious communication, and rode some hundred and fifty 
miles in twenty hours, killing two horses, to keep the appointment at 
the proper hour. He put on leper’s clothes, and joining the disgusting 
crowd, approached the lady’s castle. One of the Princess’s maids 
served them with food, and whispered to Ulrich that her lady could 
not see him that day, and, indeed, not before next evening. Ulrich, 
rather than stay with the lepers over night, went into a cornfield, 
where he passed a wretched night amidst rain, storm, and cold. 
When the morn came he warmed himself by running, but was still 
all wet when he appeared at the castle gates. The maid sympae 
thised with his great troubles, but told him to defer his hopes till 
the night. Never in his life did he pass so long a day; and when 
night came he hid himself in a ditch until a light appeared at his 
lady’s window. ‘Then he crept stealthily to the spot, where a rope was 
thrown down to draw him up. But mark the Quixotic sequel. So 
long as his squire could push Ulrich, who was clinging to the rope, 
all went well ; but scarcely had Ulrich got beyond his squire’s utmost 
reach when the fair hands who drew the rope in the lady’s chamber 
gave way, and down he dropped —he with most rueful countenance. 
Three times did the experiment terminate thus unsuccessfully. Then 
Ulrich bethought him that his squire was not of so heavy a frame as 
himself, and by great effort the squire was successfully raised to the 
latly’s room ; where, being mistaken by the lady for Ulrich himself, 
he was received with a loving kiss, “ whereat she often afterwards felt 
ashamed.” With the squire’s assistance Ulrich was finally pulled up, 
and entered the sanctuary of his many years’ hopes. 

The lady lay abed, finely dressed, and surrounded by eight waiting- 
maids — very lovely but very superfluous, our noble knight thought. 
Nor could the hundred lamps that shone from the walls, the two great 
chandeliers at the bottom of the bed, the beautiful canopy of the 
bedstead, and the exquisite velvet mattress covered by two silk coverlets, 
which formed the other chief ornaments of the room, atone for the 
presence of these lovely attendants. But Ulrich’s fervent prayers to 
have them dismissed were of no avail. The lady counselled the 
Knight of Lichtenstein to dismiss from his mind all thoughts of love, 
and stated that it was only on account of his recent extraordinary 
expedition in her honor that she had admitted him to her chamber, 
an honor never before granted to another man than her husband. 
As Ulrich declared that happen what might he would not leave his 
lady’s presence until the morning, she finally had recourse to stratagem. 
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She asked him to go down the rope again, keeping hold of her hand 
for surety, and let her pull him up once more. This he did; and 
when he was lowered a little way, she asked him to lift up his head to 
kiss her, swearing she had never loved man like him. Poor Ulrich 
let go her hand to kiss her lips, and —down he tumbled in such a 
terrific manner that it was a miracle he did not die. Maddened with 
pain and anger he hurried off to a river close by, resolved to drown 
himself. But his squire caught him in time and implored him to 
desist from so mad anact. Finally, by dint of repeating new promises, 
which the squire represented as coming from the cruel Princess, this 
faithful servant got Ulrich to take courage again. ‘The lady, as the 
squire alleged, had excused herself by saying that the sudden entrance 
of an unfaithful maid had compelled her to so cruel a proceeding, 
and that she had pledged herself soon to admit him to her favor. 
Meanwhile, Ulrich was to return to his castle and wife ; which the 
rueful knight did. 

Having thus quieted his master, the messenger reported all the 
circumstances to the Princess, who seemed pleased enough with the 
knight’s devotion, but in another freak of coquetry sent him word that 
he must join the next crusade in her service. Ulrich was of course 
delighted to be able to do something for his mistress’s glory, and sent 
her a glowing poem descriptive of her unparalleled kindness and his 
unparalleled bliss and glory in that his noble lady had permitted 
him to go and fight for God and the cross in her service. For this 
poem and a new song she returned him her kindest thanks, and bid 
him prepare himself for the Holy Land, but not to leave till he had 
been called by her to another meeting. Ulrich, who was enjoying 
himself in Vienna with other ladies, fighting and singing for them in 
true knightly fashion, when he received this message, fell into an 
ecstasy of joy, and sang some more songs in honor of the Princess ; 
the great beauty of which songs so melted the heart of the woman 
that she relieved him from the crusade, and bade him stay with her. 
In the full enjoyment of her love Ulrich passed two years of ruaming, 
singing, and tourneying —two very happy years, as he says, during 
which his songs were being made known all over the country, both 
knights and ladies admiring their charming melodies and elegant 
composition. About the end of that time, however, his lady, the 
Princess, played him a trick of so outrageous a nature that Ulrich 
dares not tell what it was. Probably she took some other lover. So, 
in the way of all offended lovers down to this day, Ulrich took to 
abusing the whole sex, and wrote some very bitter songs which were 
greatly admired, not only by the men but also and perhaps more by 
the ladies, who of course knew what was the occasion of those songs, 
Ulrich’s love of the Princess having become a matter of common 
talk —and who liked nothing so well than to have one of their own 
sex abused. Ulrich’s Princess, however, from whom he had formally 
separated, quitting her service, was enraged at these terrific sarcasms, 
and through some female friend Ulrich was finally persuaded to leave 
off singing satirical songs. 

Now a lover who has been discarded, after he has exhausted his 
vituperation of the sex in general, usually endeavors to fall in love 
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with some other one of the sex in particular; and Ulrich, though a 
married man and of respectable years, thought it incumbent upon 
himself to act as a true knight of the period. He reflected, namely, 
that no true knight should be without a lady-love in whose service he 
might perform his wonderful deeds ; and having made this reflection, 
he chose from the ladies of Germany the one above all most womanly, 
beautiful, good, chaste, gentle, and lovely. Having chosen, Ulrich 
was naturally in great hurry to tell the chaste one of his selection and 
adoration, which she accepted without much resistance, and thereby 
made Ulrich the happiest of men. Ulrich sang for her the most 
passionate songs his genius could contrive. But neither songs nor 
tourneys were a sufficient reward for the love of this paragon of all 
women: it was absolutely necessary, Ulrich thought, that he should 
undertake an enterprise for his new love as glorious at least as the 
one he had undertaken for the Princess. Accordingly our noble 
knight, now some thirty-six years of age, dressed himself up in 
gorgeous style as King Arthur. He issued a proclamation that he 
had come from his fabled resting-place near the St. Graal to restore 
the order of the Round Table. The line of his travels was laid 
down and all knights challenged to meet him. Those who suc- 
ceeded in breaking three lances with the King were to be rewarded 
by receiving the honor of wearing one of the names of the knights of 
the Round Table. A grand tourney was to end the expedition. 

The excitement this proclamation produced was tremendous. 
People gathered from all quarters to witness the passing of King 
Arthur, who for some time encountered no knight strong enough to 
break three lances with him, but finally succeeded in surrounding 
himself with a Gawain, Lancelot, Tristan, Parcival, etc. These now 
followed all his movements, and considered this achievement the most 
glorious of all deeds they had ever done. Even Prince Frederick of 
Austria congratulated Ulrich upon the glory and success of his adven- 
ture, and it was only on account of political disturbances that the 
final tourney had to be postponed. ‘The lady was, of course, vastly 
delighted with the glory Ulrich’s adventure cast upon her, and with 
the beautiful songs he despatched to her during his journey. 

Some time after this achievement a sore calamity befel the knight ; 
an event characteristic enough of the degeneracy which was then 
already beginning to set upon an era of high grandeur and brilliancy. 
Two knights, followers and friends of Ulrich, turned traitors and took 
him prisoner. Having first enticed all his servants and men from the 
castle, they surprised him with some of their own fellows, captured 
him and kept him in confinement. His wife they drove away from 
the castle, telling her that her husband would not be set free until he 
had given up to them all his possessions. His sons they kept in the 
castle as additional hostages. Ulrich’s wife spread the news of the 
disaster over the neighborhood, and soon got together some three 
hundred of Ulrich’s friends to rescue him. But Ulrich’s jailors took 
their prisoner to a window with a rope around his neck, and told the 
outside multitude that on the first sign of an attack upon the castle 
Ulrich should be hung. Ulrich himself advised his friends to depart. 
He was thus held a captive for a whole year, and cruelly treated all 
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the time, being often threatened with death by his tormentors, who 
tried to make him assign to them all his possessions. Yet his spirit 
remained undaunted, so that even during his captivity he was able to 
compose a new song for his lady-love. His liberation finally took 
place through the Duke of Goerz coming to his assistance with some 
of his soldiers. Yet Goerz was also forced to conclude a compromise 
with the two traitor knights ; and although we do not know what sum 
Ulrich had to pay for his ransom, it seems to have been a very heavy 
one. 

But once more free, Ulrich soon forgot all the discomforts and costs 
of his confinement, in the enjoyment of his lady’s love, which filled 
his heart with gladness. He kept up this sort of life till his death, 
which occurred about 1274-1277; so that he reached the age of 
seventy-five years. We know of his later life little beyond that in 
1268 he was arrested —conveniently it seems, and for purposes of 
extortion —on a charge of rebellion against King Ottokar, and kept 
imprisoned for about half a year, when he purchased his ransom with 
his two castles Lichtenstein and Muvan. He retained the castle 
Trauenburg, where he probably died. He has left, besides other 
songs, two large poems, the first one /rauendienst (Woman’s Service), © 
composed by him in 1256, and the other one Frauenbuch (Woman’s 
300k), composed in 1259, when he had been a knight in woman’s 
service for thirty-five years, and was about fifty-nine years old. The 
first poem is the one from which this sketch of his life is taken. It 
is a narrative poem of some 15,000 couplets, interpersed with the 
songs he sang to his ladies ; the /rauenbuch is a smaller narrative 
poem. It was absolutely fit that this Quixotic knight—of noble 
descent, possessed of vast estates and wealth, the father of a family, 
and husband of an estimable lady, whom he also loved, and who yet 
passed his life chiefly in roaming over the country in the service of 
other ladies, fighting and singing for them —should before the close 
of his career sit down to tell in minute detail all these follies of his 
life with a self-complacency and serious admiration of his great 
achievements that are really delightful. He has no more notion of 
having been a fool than of having been a faithless husband ; he con- 
siders himself a model knight, who has duly spent his life and strength 
in the service of the ladies. The sober way in which he tells his 
Princess that in enjoying her love he will be drawn all the nearer to 
heaven and finish the accomplishments of a true Christian knight, is 
often astounding. ‘This simplicity, which characterises the whole 
large poem of his autobiography, does much to reconcile one with 
Ulrich. Besides, he is a genuine poet and artist. Though loving 
fighting above all things, to such an extent that he could not even 
find time to learn to read and write, he had studied the art of 
minstrelsy thoroughly. For poetical composition was at that time 
held as a true art, requiring hard study and great experience ; such a 
study of rhythm, language, and music as even the most thorough 
poets of modern times do not undertake. And Ulrich’s songs are 
particularly distinguished by almost perfect purity of rhyme and great 
elegance of rhythmical construction. Indeed they seem to have 
become very popular already in Ulrich’s time, and were sung all over 
the country. One of his most admired songs is the following: 
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LOVE. 


Lovely woman, sainted woman, 
Woman thou most blest and good, 
Ah, I fear thou’st felt for no man 
Sweet love’s passion in thy blood. 
For if love to thee were known, 
Thy small red mouth would have shown 
Signs of sighs, thou blessed one! 


“Ah, but tell me, Sir, what zs love? 
Is it a woman or a man? 
I have ne’er yet learned of this love, 
How it comes and goes again. 
This, Sir, you must let me know: 
How it is, was, and doth grow ; 
I may then guard ’gainst its woe.” 


Lady, love’s power has deep sources ; 
Every land doth it obey ; 

And so manifold its forces — 
I will tell you what I may. 

Love is evil, love is good, 

Weal and woe flow in its flood: 

Lo! thus stands it with love’s mood. 


“Tell me, Sir, can love make dwindle 
Sorrow and this life’s distress ? 
High resolves in us enkindle, 
Cherish good and worthiness ? 
Surely, if love has that hold 
On our lives as you have told, 
Must its bliss be manifold.” 


Lady, I will say moreover, 

Love’s reward brings wondrous bliss: 
It to rapture leads the lover, 

Leads him to all worthiness. 
Eyes’ enjoyment, heart’s sweet play, 
Giveth love to all who may 
With its blessings favored stay. 


“Tell me, Sir, what gains a maiden 
Who love’s guerdon haps to win: 
Is that heart with sorrow laden 
Wheresoe’er he enters in? 
I’m too weak much grief to bear: 
Shall I gain but grame and fear ? 
This is what I long to hear.” 


Lady, grant my suit now slighted, 
And the mystery will be known ; 
Let our beings be united 
Till we both are only one. 
As thou mine so I am thine.— 
“Sir, this offer I decline, 
3e you yours and I stay mine!” 


More in Ulrich’s usual style are the following two songs, with which 
2 we close this article. It is impossible to give in a translation the 
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wonderful music of the words and flow of rhythm that the second of 
these two poems has in the original. 


LOVE SONG. 


Ah, why care we for the morrow? 
Joy is good. 

From the women we must borrow 
Lightsome mood. 

Happy who can win its blessing, 
Faith, he is a happy man: 

Joy we gain from love’s caressing, 
Honor follows e’er its van. 


We must, dancing, laughing, singing, 
Ever learn ” 
From fair women; to them clinging 
Man can earn 
Worthily their love and favor, 
If he serves them faithfully. 
Who repents their service ever 
With great grief will covered be. 


Fire by water is extinguished 
With much ease : 

Sunshine by the dark is vanquished ; 
True are these 

Stories both; but hearken to one 
Who has felt it in his heart: 

From heart’s grief a true man no one 
But a woman e’er can part. 


Alas me, Love! I am flowing 
O’er with woe: 
Touch me, feel my pulses glowing! 
Coldest snow 
Would be quickly set a-burning 
By my heart’s consuming heat. 
Love, if thou canst help my yearning, 
Turn to me with pity sweet ! 


TO THE BELOVED. 


Ah, blessed the feeling 

That taught me the lesson thou hearest 
Now gently appealing : 

To love thee the longer the dearest, 
And hold thee my nearest ; 
Yea, e’en as a wonder 
From yonder, that bearest 
Me rapture the wildest, 

Thou mildest, thou purest, thou clearest. 


I faint, love, I die, love, 
With ecstasy sweetest and rarest, 
When thou drawest nigh, love, 
And me thy sweet pity declarest. 
Then, as thou sharest 
My being, I'll sing thee 
And bring debonnairest 
Redress, love, and over 
Thee hover, thou sweetest, thou fairest. 
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A Lost Love. 


My hands I shall fold, love, 

And stay at thy feet, humbly. kneeling, 
Till thou, like Isold, love, 

Shalt yield to the passionate feeling 
Into thy heart stealing ; 
Until thy behavior’s 
Sweet favors reach healing 
My heart, and its tender 

Love’s splendor to thee be revealing. 
I pray but to send me 

A hope, ere my locks shall turn gray, love, 
Success may attend me, 

And I of thy grace catch a ray, love. 
To shine on my way, love 
Thine eyes were created 
And mated: their sway, love, 
My whole soul beguiling 

Shall smiling revive me for aye, love. 


A. E. KROEGER. 


A LOST LOVE. 


HE night comes slowly down, and the far-off ocean-surges 
Take on a purer white as the shadows glide and gleam ; 
The ripples on the beach seem to murmur hollow dirges, 
And Nature’s eyes are closing in a deep Lethéan dream. 


He stood beneath the starlight, and hope was on his forehead, 
And all his life was breathed upon with passionate delight ; 
And all things to his vision had a golden glory borrowed, 
And angel-whispers floated through the stillness of the night. 


He said: “I love her truly, with a love supreme, eternal, 
And her heart is mine forever by the right-divine of love ; 
Her beauty draws me upward through the crush of things diurnal, 
And all my spirit’s passion goes thrilling up above.” 


Far down the hoary east the phantom star-beams glimmered, 
And lit the pale horizon beneath the solemn moon ; 

The white crests of the billows in the distance leapt and shimmered, 
And nearer, ever nearer, crept the wanton breath of June. 
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There came no sound of horror through all that summer-gloaming ; 
No look of anxious pity dimmed the pure eyes of the stars; 
But the wine-cup of desire with the must of hope was foaming, 
And his spirit glowed and quickened with the love that makes or mars. 


Above him drooped and quivered the tender jasmine flowers, 
And a robin in the myrtle-hedge was dreaming of the Spring ; 
A deathly fragrance floated from the clustered orange-bowers, 
And Vetus in the cloudless sky was slowly westering. | 
| 
| 


He passed into the shadow with a step of proud desire ; 
He bowed his head before her and he told her of his love: 

And up the solemn heaven the slow moon mounted higher, 
And climbed her starry pathway to the golden courts above. 


II. 


She sat beside the window and the moonlight filled the chamber, 
And flecked with pallid splendor the glory of her hair ; 

The waves of light flowed o’er her with their billowed gold and amber, 
And she seemed too pure for earth as she sat transfigured there. 


She dreamed I know not what as she watched the moonbeams weaving 
A web of gloom and glory in the vine-leaves close below. 

Did she walk her life-path over? Did she tread in dim ‘believing 
The ways of pain and pleasure, the meadows and the snow? 


She looked out to the westward, and the star of love hung pallid, 
And trembled for an instant above the purple verge, 

And wavered, sank and perished; and still the moonbeams dallied, 
And far off on the south-wind came the booming of the surge. 


She thought a whisper floated from that grave of love forsaken, 
A whisper breathed unto her from a Love that never dies: 

+ Be true unto thyself! As thou hast loved, love! Awaken! 
There lives no purer duty beneath God’s loving skies.” 


But she said: “I love him truly, with a love supreme, eternal ; 
But I may not clasp his hand nor hold him to my heart; 

And he may not know my love till in yonder Home supernal 
We meet before the angels, no more to lose or part.” 


She said: “I know he loves me, and I feel so very weary, 
For I think it is so long to wait till this world’s toil be done. 
My lips have lied unto my heart, and life is dark and dreary ; 
Ah! will he wait for me, too, till we meet beyond the sun?” ( 
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Hil. 


A belt of angry purple ringed round the fair horizon, 
And a cloud came from the westward and veiled the tender moon; 
The pale stars looked affrighted from the dark bars of their prison, 
And cold and hard as winter breathed the fickle breath of June. 


And these two went their way beneath the darkening heaven, 
And he who loved went heavily as one that doubteth God ; 

While she raised tearful eyes, and prayed with spirit shriven 
For him who walked with bitter heart his solitary road. 


BARTON GREY. 





SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN.* 
FOURTH PAPER. 


OVE at first sight is not the most usual method of love. It 
generflly, acts by suddenly glorifying some little charm in a 
familiar obje¢t which attracts attention, and leads to the discovery 
of other charms closely allied, until one is fully occupied with the 
loveliness and desirableness of the display. And every one of us is 
acquainted with a number of charming persons whose charms have not 
yet been especially called to our attention, or are obscured by cross 
lights, or by shadows, or are placed in a wrong angle for our vision. 
So, too, wisdom is all around us— in nature, in books, in our own 
knowledge. We see it, we repeat it, we hear it, in proverbs even, from 
all sorts of lips; but we do not especially perceive it—have no 
realising sense of it, as the theologians say. We often, for instance, 
hear the proverb, “ Every man is crazy on some point,” and pass it 
by with a vapid laugh, as a good, true, old joke, without applying it 
to ourselves or feeling it to be true with regard to others. 

I desire to call your attention to it for just a few moments. It is 
the source of a very great deal of the charity I have shown in 
describing Our Great Men ; and I am sure that if you properly appre- 
ciate it, you will find it a great comfort and assistance. The assist- 
ance and comfort it gives constitute its wisdom. 

We may lay it down as a general rule that the man is crazy who 
cannot regard justly his own existence and his relations to persons 


* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington. 
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and things, or look at the relations of other persons and things to 
each other as they really exist. Such a man is crazy; that is, has 
incomplete faculties or a deranged judgment. On the other hand, he 
is sane, has a healthy mind and soul, who regards himself and other 
persons and things as they really exist and stand to each other. 

This is a self-evident rule ; there is no arguing against it; and it 
convicts every man* of our acquaintance of craziness, though we 
ourselves ( you and I, dear reader) can have no doubt of the perfec- 
tion and correct working of our own faculties. We do not value 
wealth or rank or learning or personal beauty, or anything else, 
above what we soberly think its true and its relative value. We look 
at folly, vice, poverty, deformity of mind and body, in what we are 
certain is their real light, and never have an exorbitant or corroding 
desire ; but what other person do we know who always takes so calm 
and just a view of the facts and fancies of this life and of the life to 
come? Judge for yourself, my dear sir, or madam. Do you know 
any other person who is perfect in his understanding, fear, and love 
of God, and who aiways thinks correctly, deals justly, and loves 
mercy? The fact is that with each thinking man in the world it is 
only a question of how crazy other men are. So long as they act in 
the usual manner they are permitted to go on about their business. 
So soon as they act in an unusual, even though harmless, manner, the 
world thinks them fit inmates for a lunatic asylum ; although their 
unusual conduct may be the result of the truest wisdom. 

But few of those inventors, discoverers, philosophers, and authors 
the world now calls great, were not regarded by many or by most of 
their contemporaries as in some degree crazy. The possession of a 
new or of a grand idea always places in jeopardy a man’s reputation for 
sanity, and very frequently makes him act in a manner so careless of 
the usual as to place his personal liberty also in peril. But he is 
eccentric from the usual orbit, that is all. His new or grand idea 
may be, is almost certain to be, the wisest idea he has. The great 
inventors, discoverers, philosophers, and authors were no doubt as 
crazy as their neighbors ; but it happened the neighbors mistook the 
things they were crazy on. 

Impress it upon your mind then, my dear reader, that no man is 
perfectly sane, and what a wide door of charity you have opened! 
— far wider than the little gap “ Put yourself in his place” which has 
been recently made so much of ; for it includes much more. It may 
be that your peculiar craziness does not allow you to put yourself in his 
place ; but you can always appreciate that another isa littlecrazy. I 
had a creditor who during the ruin and distress caused by the war 
thought himself very generous to give me a receipt in full upon 
payment of the face of his claim and only part of the interest, 
although he had compounded with most, if not all, of his creditors 
for less than fifty per cent. of their claims exclusive of any interest. 
I could not possibly put myself in his place, but F could reflect that 
he has some crazy ideas about money, and so look charitably upon 
him. On the other hand, I once knew a person whose husband left . 
most of his property to a church, though he had received every cent 
of it by his marriage with her; and she did not dispute the will. 
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That he was crazy there is no doubt; nor do I doubt that she was 
crazy too, although I would perhaps have done just as she did. You 
see, the door is very broad. The application of the rule is universal. 

Nevertheless, there are persons so much more crazy than others 
that every one remarks them. ‘They are the subjects, not of some 
overweening desire or of merely false opinions, but of actual hallu- 
cination ; and their condition is to be pitied, though it is far less 
dreadful than that of many who pass as sane. 

For instance, I pity poor Phil Barclay. He is of good stature, 
healthy and strong, has a fine pleasant countenance, and is indus- 
trious, honest, and always decent in dress and demeanor; yet he 
imagines that he is the leader of a band of negro minstrels, takes 
his banjo when he is through his work at night, and plays with no 
mean skill, and with increasing fervor until he ris2s and performs a 
double-shuffle or a few steps of a break-down, exclaiming as he re- 
seats himself at its close: “ Phew! I golly! just wait till the other 
boys come ; won’t we wake snakes!” Something always detains the 
other boys, and Phil is always contented with their imaginary cause 
of detention ; but he frequently comes hurriedly to the newspaper 
office to inquire what will be the cost of advertising for a concert 
“when the boys come.” “And, Colonel,” he will say hastily as he is 
about turning to depart, “you must give us a lift, you know. We 
ain’t any of your New York Minstrels, but we are home-made, and 
can knock the socks off of them fellows, if we are Georgy boys. You 
must talk about us besides advertising, you know, and must stir the 
people up when the boys come.” Then hesitating a little, “ They’re 
coming. Oh, yes; there’s no doubt about it. You see, I expected 
‘em last night, but some of ’em didn’t get here, you know, and I 
concluded we wouldn’t rehearse till they’re all here. Barclay’s 
Minstrels. In big letters, you know. I reckon I’d better have 
posters too. I wonder what they’d cost? I don’t reckon you could 
do ’em here ; two-foot letters, you know, with the pictures. I must 
find out about that, for if I have to send to New York or Charleston 
after ’em it will cost a pile. But when the boys come we’ll talk it 
over. If they’re willin’, I am. But” (in a low tone to himself) “I 
ought to have ’em ready before the boys get here, by rights. Good- 
mornin’; I must get to my work.” And out he goes in a hurry. 

I pity poor Phil, though it would be hard to define why I pity him. 
He is happier than I am. His only trouble is that the boys don’t 
come, and he never cries over that, nor suffers himself to be long 
discontented about it. No doubt old Hurlbut pities him too, or will 

. say that he does ; and if you press the old griper to the point he will 
have to acknowledge that it is because Phil knows and can know none 
of the delights of money-making. Old Hurlbut was my creditor ; he 
will talk to you about duty and usefulness as a man and all that, as 
though poor Phil did not do all the duty imposed upon him, and as 
though every man had to save money and have a wife and children, 
and had to be respectable. Pshaw! 

This may seem rather an odd introduction to our Judge ; but if you 
only understood all the facts you would perceive that it is the most 
‘ natural thing in the world, for the Judge is one of the most steady, 
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plodding old fellows you ever saw, and flatters himself that whoever 
may be crazy, it is not he. According to the common standard of 
opinion he is right in his conceit ; but I put it to you now, personally, 
do you not think that man a little crazy who, with no real estate, mind 
you, or bank or other stock, or money out on mortgage or ready in 
bank, and with only a very small salary to depend on, welcomed his 
ninth daughter and thirteenth living child as a great blessing to be 
boasted over and felicitated upon? And if that does not strike you 
as a proof of inability to put this and that together as they really are, 
what do you think of a little country judge who ranks himself as a 
judge almost with Solomon and far above Sancho Panza ?— if he ever 
heard of Barataria. His fear of ridicule and natural veneration for 
the Bible would not permit him to draw a comparison in so many 
words between himself and Solomon ; but I know that I have heard 
him speak slightingly of the wise king’s powers in common law, 
just as I have heard others speak disparagingly of Job’s patience with 
his wife by expressing doubts of his conduct had he been in their 
place. 

According to tradition, our Judge was appointed to office just before 
his marriage. As his eldest son is of nearly my age, I cannot of 
course know the fact except by tradition ; unless I should consult the 
records now in charge of a carpet-bagger, and therefore to be visited 
and handled only from necessity by one who does not like going about 
such cattle. I do know when the present judge got his office, and 
how he got it; though, thank fortune! I have no acquaintance with 
the man himself. 

But let me not get upon the subject of our present political condition. 
All that I desire is that it should be fully understood that our Judge 
is no longer upon the bench. It would be injurious both to him and 
to us if it were not so understood ; and I respect him, and am proud 
of the self-respect of my people. 

So long as he was in office he bore his honors meekly ; in fact, so 
meekly and quietly and so long that we had almost begun to think 
that being a judge was a trade inherited or taken up, and, like 
turning a grind-stone or digging graves, not a thing to quit until a 
fortune was made, or a thing to plume one’s self upon or to be 
regarded as requiring special gifts, but a mere natural result of 
circumstances —a final cause. Once a month the court-house bell 
rang, and once a month, year in and year out, for year after year, the 
Judge was to be found seated on the elevated platform in the great 
court-room, with the clerk seated at the desk below and in front of 
him writing away or mending his pens, while a deputy-sheriff, looking 
dreadfully bored, lounged in one of the empty jury-boxes, or sauntered 
about the bar, or to look out at one of the doors. For hours, save by 
the entrance of some lawyer who would address a few words in a low 
tone to judge or clerk and go away, this sleepy session would be 
uninterrupted, until at last the Judge would nod to the deputy, who 
would briskly rise and go to the door and cry, “Oh yes, oh yes, oh yes. 
The Honorable Probate Court of Creek County is now adjourned, 
and stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at nine o’clock!” or 
“until court in course,” as it might be. Then, and not till then, the 
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Judge would rise, stretch himself, reach over and get some papers 
from the clerk, to whom he would say a word or two in a half whisper 
out of respect to his office, and descending from his station dis- 
appear until the next day or the next month called him to the same 
performance. 

Jephthah, Judge of Israel, had a daughter, but our Judge had nine 
of them. I suppose that it is on account of the hurry of their spirits 
and their intentness upon other things that active great men usually 
have few children. Jephthah lived in a time which required all his 
energies, and by all accounts he had his early misfortunes, and but 
few moments afterwards for relaxation. Our Judge, on the contrary, 
was rarely ever called upon, unless on some occasion when, for 
instance, his kitchen chimney was on fire, to hasten out of the jog- 
trot of his peaceful existence. And he had nine daughters — nine 
curly-haired, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked daughters, to be distinguished 
from each other by a stranger only by size and name ; and every time 
the Judge went home his nine would meet him as gaily and noisily as 
though they played upon timbrels. The voice of Ellen, the eldest, 
was a mezzo soprano, that of Emily was a soprano, and among the 
others were several chanteuses & roulades and one or two gazouilleuses ; 
and all these voices, with now and then Jerry’s darytone, Joe’s falsetto, 
and the tenors of the two other boys, would sound out at once, 
forming a melody and a harmony more enchanting to the Judge’s ears 
than were ever the choratic gems of his opera to another author. It 
was a healthy, noisy, jolly family, sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
diversified in disposition to make home the most attractive of places. 

What though the house were an humble structure of logs with a 
frame addition by its side, with blind passages, and odd little cuddies 
contrived here and there for the convenience of the children as they 
grew up and required separate rooms and greater liberty from the 
overseeing eye of the mother ; what though, I say, a congeries of 
small rooms built in rough style and divided in the most irregular 
manner under the two roofs were what they called home !—they had 
little knowledge of, and no desire for anything beyond or superior to 
it. It was to them a lodge in a garden of Eden. It is true that just 
around the house the ground was too poor to grow other than pine 
tress to a large size, but according to our Judge the spot was on that 
account so much the more healthy ; and its sterility was no defect to 
the children, for at the foot of the hill upon which the house stood 
was the spring-branch, the source of delights innumerable. 

It was a bold spring, boiling up through the white sand at the 
bottom of the barrel sunk as a reservoir, and overflowing in a generous 
stream. Flags and calamus and scarlet lobelia flourished around it 
in the flat marshy spot, the abode of great crawfish, over which it 
spread for a few yards to where it had cut a channel for itself; and 
thence it flowed with apparently renewed volume with many a turn 
through groves of beeches and magnolias, here rippling and gurgling 
over the white sand and bright pebbles along a shallow, then circling 
slow and dark in a pool hollowed among the gnarled roots of some 
great tree growing upon the bank, to dart presently along another 
shallow to find itself and pause in another deeper and darker pool ; 
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and so on and so on, thought the children, until it gets away, away off 
yonder beyond our world, into regions where the bears drink from it 
and deer hide themselves in the cane-brakes along the banks, and 
where it has grown so large that fishes as long as one’s arm live in it. 
And the children on the plantations twenty miles off through which 
the creek ran thought that away up, up yonder in the wilderness 
whence this large creek came, the runaways had their camps, and 
Indians and hunters and their game were the only inhabitants — just 
as the Yankees think that we are a set of savages in a savage paradise, 
while we think they are all sharpers and practically infidels, hunting 
cents in great piles of greenbacks. 

Every spring when the dogwood blossoms turned white, the boys 
would rig up their fishing-tackle and go forth in the morning, to return 
after noon with a half-dozen or so of stone-toaters, a small perch or 
two, and perhaps a small yellow-bellied mud-cat, strung upon a 
switch, and hanging stiff and dry, coated with sand from lying in the 
sun upon the bank beside them ; and with long stories of prodigious 
bites they had had, and of hanging huge fish which got loose. And 
just about this time would begin the pleasant walks for the girls, with 
perhaps a companion or two from among their neighbors, to gather 
yellow jessamines and crab-apple blossoms from the hill-sides, and the 
honeysuckles and blue and white violets which bloomed in profusion 
along the branch. As the days grew warmer bathing became the 
sport, and the smaller ones would paddle with bare feet in the 
shallows near the source, while the boys would work like beavers to 
reconstruct their dam, washed away by the last winter’s freshets. 
And besides all these sources of amusement were there not in the 
great washes in the hills near the house strata of red and white ochre 
to be investigated and to be experimented with? and quantities of 
iron pyrites, or conglomerate, or whatever it was, which looked like 
so many pieces of old iron pots rusted out and encrusted with yellow 
sand — things suggestive to youthful imaginations of mines of metals, 
and probably of gold, and possibly of diamonds, to be found among 
the pebbles of the little rills at the bottom. 

I should like to know what family of children ever had more to 
make them happy! Certainly I never saw children appear more 
contented at home and more reluctant to leave it. What they had 
was all they desired for the present. Sun-bonnets and shoes were 
their only troubles, whatever may have been the cares of their father 
and mother; but they generally laid their troubles aside and went 
bareheaded and barefooted —just as their parents laid aside their 
troubles and shifted along with scanty gear. 

“How do you manage, Judge, about your children’s clothing?” 
asked one of the anxious kind of mothers one day. 

“ Well, Ma’am, as it’s warm they don’t need much,” replied he in 
his soft drawl. 

“ But in winter, when it’s cold, how do you do?” insisted she. 

“Oh, in winter? Why, then they roast potatoes, Ma’am, and if 
they don’t watch ’em some one else takes ’em, or they get ’em burnt.” 

A blessed childhood was theirs! An orange was a great treat, 
and, I’ll assure you, it was pleasant to see the excitement when the 
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Judge would draw it from his pocket and hold it up to their gaze, 
exclaiming: “See what /’ve got!” Wonderful father! beneficent 
being! in their esteem. And then, when it was impressively handed 
over to the mother to peel and to divide among the expectant throng, 
there was pushing for the foremost place to see every detail of the 
operation, and the pieces of peel were passed around to be smelled 
before being carefully put away to be saved for flavoring ; and when 
the good woman would begin to divide the sections there was an 
enlargement of eyes and a watering of mouths, while a movement of 
the head and body or mouth or forehead of some of them accompanied 
each movement of her fingers as a section separated easily or with 
difficulty, and a simultaneous, suppressed exclamation of Oh! if one 
chanced to break or a drop of juice spurted out. Then, too, when 
the divisions were distributed it was a study to see how each disposed 
of his or her share. One little one would dance around and suck, 
now and then exclaiming Ah! with rapture ; another would quietly 
and apart gloat over each nectarous drop; another would put the 
piece away to get the full benefit of the pleasure of possession and 
the pleasures of the imagination before the repast ; while still another 
would swallow the morsel quickly, in hope that there would be another 
odd piece which should fall to its fortune. And all the while our 
Judge would look on as much interested and as much delighted as 
any of them ; putting in a word of authority now and then to check 
disorder, or as an expert, a word of kindly advice or caution to the 
mother. 

Allow me yet a few words about the children, dear reader. You 
cannot possibly fully know and admire our Judge unless you know 
his family ; and I do really regret, for your sake, that I am delineating 
only a sketch for a Magazine instead of painting a full picture in a 
book. 

I go back to my own boyhood and see the two elder boys my 
schoolmates, and the elder girls fast developing from rosy-cheeked, 
curly-headed children into rosy-cheeked, smooth-haired young women ; 
and I remember my embarrassment by the fact that to make a choice 
of them as a sweetheart there was no guide. One had to choose 
between five feet an inch and a half, five feet two inches, and five feet 
nothing, or between seventeen years, sixteen years, and fourteen years 
and six months. It was a comical embarrassment, and I never got 
over it ; but others did not perceive it, and these elder girls married 
soon after each became marriageable — married very well, and were 
proved true daughters of their mother. But now came lightly up the 
hill of life Miss Mary, taller and more slender and graceful than her 
sisters, and of a beauty far more spiritual. Her eyes and hair were 
of a darker hue, and the tint of her complexion was as pure and 
delicate as that of a Devon rose. Her modesty was as charming] 
unobtrusive and as dignified as that of wisdom itself, and her tact, 
the development of her goodness and sensitive intelligence, was well- 
nigh perfect. Both her beauty and her disposition used to remind 
me (before Mrs. Capelsay forbade it) that God in his goodness still 
often sends a beam of light which darts to earth and illumines a 
human form, to show that heaven exists and still will deign to cheer 
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man’s gloomy twilight, then glances up to heaven; lost to us, but 
existing still in its source of light ineffable. 

It was just before the war that Miss Mary came to womanhood ; 
and we may be sure that her walks with her younger sisters along the 
branch were never wanting in variety of company. Miss Mary was 
a lady ; and country girls are more ready to worship and to praise the 
superior beauty, elegance, and intelligence of one of their own number, 
who is also poor, than are city girls to undervalue, envy, but truckle 
to the same qualities in one of their number who is also rich. So 
Miss Mary had her circle of warm admirers among the girls, and 
sometimes their brothers came with them to join in the stroll. One 
bosom friend there was, the object of Miss Mary’s youngest brother’s 


kindling love, who often came, but always invited and pressed to 


come, and coming then coyly enough. With her generally came her 
brother, as a protector from runaways and savage cows and giants 
and ogres, and all dangers real or imaginary; and he took an 
increasing delight in acting the part of protector, while Mary, I 
suspect, became a little proud and fond of being protected so well. 
It was a capital outlook (which I believe is the fashionable modern 
phrase for any kind of moral probability or possibility). Tom should 
marry Mary and Bob should marry Sarah was the generally seen and 
talked-about prospect, and I have little doubt it would have been 
soon attained but for the war, which summoned to Virginia the two 
young gentlemen and Bob’s brothers, and all of their companions. 

The boys had a hard time of it in the field, but the girls had a still 
harder time of it at home. We look at the glorious fighting against 
all odds, the watchings, the fatigues, the hard fare of the soldiers, and 
forget the glorious submission to privations, the working day and 
night making up their own necessary clothing and adornments into 
comforts and conveniences for the men in the army, the agonies of 
suspense, the fervid prayers, the unwearying charity which for the 
sake of their absent loved ones expanded itself upon every errant 
soldier, the pride, the indomitable courage, the hoping against hope, 
the indignation against weakness or treason, felt and acted by their 
mothers and sisters. And these two girls were not behind their 
neighbors in any good thought or good work. 

From Bull Run to Hatcher’s Run the battles were fought ; and our 
two boys, comrades in the same company, and warmly attached to 
and reliant upon each other, were heard from, always safe except 
from a few scratches, and always filled with buoyant confidence in 
themselves and in their cause. Then came a time of darkness and 
confusion, in which nothing definite could be heard. The enemy’s 
line cut off all communication with Virginia, and the enemy’s raiding 
parties harried the country in all parts; and presently came the awful 
tidings of the surrender ; and then, one day in May, Bob, Mary’s 
brother, made his appearance, alone, ragged, and worn with travel, for 
he had come on foot a great part of the way from Appomattox Court- 
House. To his lot fell the painful task of telling his comrade’s family 
how poor Tom was killed at Sailor’s Creek on the retreat, and how 
and where he was buried. 

And Mary’s romance was over, if it ever existed except in the 
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imaginations of others. I do not know that it did exist; I only 
know that three of her younger sisters are now married, and that she 
still, the flower of them all, remains single ; and now that her brothers 
also have homes of their own, is the light of the old house, the 
providence of her parents and the two youngest girls, and the idol of 
her little school, which she teaches both to be independent and to 
assist in the maintenance of the family. 

Time and the war have made great changes in the circumstances of 
our Judge, but not a particle of change in his placid contentment. 
He has a dingy little office on Lawyers’ Row, near the front door of 
which is tacked his old sign, “ Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law.” 
The few law-books lying at random upon the table and a long shelf 
are so seldom disturbed that they are covered with dust ; and if one 
is by chance removed, the clean oblong square it leaves is long after- 
wards distinguishable. Three or four stumps of quill-pens lie on the 
desk beside the inkstand, in which the ink is generally thick, and to 
be used, has each time to be diluted from the broken-lipped pitcher 
standing on the floor or in the window. Here he sits all the morning, 
sometimes listlessly turning over the leaves of Lomax on Executors, 
or of some other exhausted law-book, always ready for a chat with 
any man or boy, woman or child who comes to see him ; and here he 
returns after his dinner to sit again and remain until nearly dark, 
when three times a week he goes to the post-office to get his Constitu- 
tionalist, brought by the Augusta stage. As he is regarded as great 
authority in matters of wills and administration, he would no doubt get 
quite as much business if he mingled more actively with his fellow-men. 
But the long habit of office has confirmed his constitutional passive- 
ness ; and to talk of his assiduity to business is but a fine way of 
saying that he is inert. Many assiduous men are only fond of sitting. 

For the last month the old gentleman has been baffled by the 
“Kenrick case,” which I submitted to him. 

“Judge,” said I, going into his den, “ I’d like to hear your opinion 
of a succession case.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied in his bland drawl. “ Anything I can do 
to help you, I’ll do.” 

Myse.r.—* It’s just in your line, Judge. You certainly have more 
experience in such cases than any other lawyer about here, anyhow.” 
Then speaking faster —“ You see, Bill Kenrick, and John and Sam, 
lived with their father, old man Joe Kenrick, on the old man’s place ; 
and Tom Kenrick and Henry, their cousins, lived with the old man 
too; and when the old man died, Bill, as the business man of the 
concern, sold to Tom; and Sally Pitcher, old man Kenrick’s oldest 
daughter, who married Zeke Pitcher and lives in the Green neighbor- 
hood, comes and claims her share, and Bill claims that she — ” 

Jupcr.—“ But what right had he to sell? The statute, you know, 
is very precise upon that point; and there’s the case of White versus 
Hollins —” 

Myse._r.— Yes. But you see Tom paid the cash.” 

JupGE (reflectively)—*“ That’s a fact. That would make a differ- 
ence.” 

Mysetr (rapidly and impressively).—“Tom paid the cash down, 
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and Bill sold for cash, and Sally’s husband swears she never signed 
away nor agreed, and Henry swears she did, for she told him so; and 
old man Kenrick was very close, and he had a great deal of confidence 
in Tom, and had a heap of dealings with him. So it seems that just 
before the old man died he had half consented to sell, and Bill claims 
that he has carried out the old man’s will, and Tabitha, the other 
daughter, wants to marry Henry, and— but I needn’t go into that. 
Now what’s your opinion of the case, Judge?” 

JupceE (very profoundly, and holding up his left hand to check off the 
points upon his fingers).—“ Let me see. Old man Kenrick made a 
will —” 

Mysetr.— No he didn’t.” 

JuncE (a little baffled).—“ Well. But he died, didn’t he?” 

Myse_r.—* Yes. He died, and Tom bought for cash.” 

Jupce.—“Jes so, jes so. And Sam—no, Tom— Pshaw, no, Bill— 
that’s it; Bill sold to Tom —” 

MysetrF (eagerly and triumphantly).—“ Yes, but Tom paid cash: 
how do you get over that?” 

JupGE (very drawlingly, and shaking his head).—“'That’s a fact. 
That’s a stumper.” (Zhen musingly) —“Tom paid the cash, and Bill 
sold, and the old man consented — ” 

Myse._r.— Yes, but that was before he died.” 

JupceE (still musingly).—“ Of course ; and Sally comes in and — 
I’ll tell you, Colonel, it’s a mixed case, mightily mixed. White versus 
Hollins don’t apply, and Sampson adversus Snedicor turns on another 
pint. You must let me think about it. Common law wasn’t invented 
in Solomon’s time, or he’d have died young.” 

MyseLr.— Certainly, Judge; think about it and give me your 
opinion. There’s no hurry, as the case can’t be brought before fall 
anyhow.” 

Jupce.—“ What does Tabitha say?” 

Myse._r.—“ Oh! she’s as willing as Barkis, I believe.” 

Jupcre.— Is Barkis another daughter?” 

Myse_r.—“ No; it’s just a saying. She wants to get married, 
you know.” 

Jupcr.—“ Oh, I see.” And as I took my hat to leave, “Good 
morning, call in again. I'll run the case over in my head, and tell 
you about it in a day or two.” 

But it seems that he has not yet got what he calls “the rights of 
it.” He always halts at that cash payment and the will; and from 
differing specimens of the story, with A, B, C, D, X and Y, etc., as 
parties, which I have heard him give to other lawyers for their opinion, 
I do declare that if I could present the case with all the vagueness 
and confusion with which it exists in his mind I should deserve to be 
considered a genius. I imagine that he never thinks of it at all unless 
he begins to talk about it, or it would occur to him to ask me (what 
his vanity, as I was sure would be the case, prevented his asking in 
the first place) what it was that Bill sold to Tom — which was nothing 
but an old rifle he had used from his boyhood, and which was always 
considered as his own, though in strictness the property of the estate. 

Now, I only relate this to give a better idea of our Judge. Itisa 
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very small matter, but remember, dear reader, we live in a very dull 
country village. If I should tell it here at home, and try to expose 
him to the ridicule of our neighbors, I might be held inexcusable for 
a mischievous attempt to puzzle him. But I “roll it as a sweet 
morsel under my tongue.” He tried his best to puzzle me when I 
was examined for the bar. 

Besides this, the fact is I do not think that he is likely to suffer 
much from any perplexity whatever. He in all things abides by the 
philosophic rule: “ Never cross the bridge till you come to it;” and 
as he lacks imagination, he finds the philosophy a very easy task. 

And that brings us to the question from which we set out —is not 
such a man certainly insane? If he is not, then the vast majority of 
the human race are crazy ; because ninety-nine out of every hundred 
do anticipate both good and evil, do cross bridges before they get to ; 
them. The Christian whose faith is most firmly fixed is not exempt ; 
at all times from this natural anxiety. He may feel in himself the 
certainty that his Heavenly Father governs and disposes of all things, 
and that all things work together for good to him, yet he may dread 
the trial of his faith and patience by the insecurity or loss of the 
bridge over the stream he knows he has to pass. Prevision and 
providence are almost as instinctive with the human race as with 
some species of lower animals and insects. Reason may give all its 
support to faith, but timorous humanity shrinks and shivers as it looks 
forward, and arms itself, or even seeks to stop or to turn aside from 
its course rather than bear the ills it thinks are coming. Not only so, 
but there would be neither progress in good nor precautions against 
evil if men did not “cross bridges before they come to them.” How \ 
then shall we say that the man who lacks one of the distinctive 
and highest qualities of his being is not insane, is not of incomplete 
faculties, and, therefore, of deranged judgment? 

Our Judge, eminently respectable on account of his long respect- 
ability, his integrity, and his public labors, and towering above us all 
by his knowledge of the law of wills and the administration of estates, 
never seems and has never seemed to care for the morrow, but has 
always appeared to take the morrow as a matter of course. He 
married without any special necessity while very young, and into a 
prolific family, although his only income was from a small office the 
term of which was but two years. It was a rash step, even though 
the income had been as great as that of some of our carpet-bag 
sheriffs, and the tenure of the office had been for life. But the present 
was provided for, and he looked no further. Was this sanity? I put 
it to you, dear reader, as a man or woman of ordinary prudence, if it 
was not the disposition and act of a crazy man? It is true that he 
remained in office term after term ; but how could he foresee that? I 
| doubt if he ever thought of it until offtce became a habit with him ; 
and even then it only suggested itself to him when he had a rival 
i _ that it would be an outrage upon common decency and a common 
i respect for the public good if he should not be reélected. 

Y Before his second term of office he already had three children, and 
| rejoiced at so fair a beginning as he insanely termed it ; and as I have 
before stated, he rejoiced over and was as proud of his ninth daughter 
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and thirteenth child as though it had been his first-born and a 
strapping boy. It is true that each child was an additional claim 
upon and pledge to the public, that the children were healthy and of 
fine natures, that all of them have lived so far, and that most of them 
are well married,— and, finally, that the Judge has to all intents and 
purposes been as happy and as comfortable (with his peculiar con- 
stitution) as though he had been rich at first and very provident after- 
wards; but how could he know that beforehand? Suppose—a 
thousand mishaps ; suppose that he had lost his health, that his wife 
had become sickly, that the children had been rickety, and, to go to 
the lowest depth, that he had lost his office and had been reduced to 
depend upon the charity of the world. Would not the world have 
pronounced the verdict: ‘‘ He was a crazy, selfish young fool to marry 
as he did and when he did, and with no more certainty of a support 
for his family ; and now he is a crazy, helpless old fool and a bore!” 
— would not that be the unanimous verdict? 

Then again, suppose he were to continually declare publicly in so 
many words that he considers himself one of the most learned and 
wisest lawyers of the present day —an opinion which we all know he 
really holds — would not the world hear with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and would not the other members of his profession (in view of the 
responsibilities imposed upon him by his increasing monopoly of will 
and administration cases) declare him stark mad? 

You see, my dear reader, many cases depend upon the manner in 
which they are put. You who know him never thought that our 
Judge was crazy; nor, to tell you the truth, did I, until I came to 
investigate his career very closely: but we now see how it is. We all 
thought him a mild, good-natured and generous man, somewhat over- 
burdened with a family and by his wife’s relations, but still having a 
genuinely charitable nature towards his fellow-men, and always ready 
to be hospitable, though he should have only a few roasted potatoes 
or some corn-bread and bacon and collards for dinner, and could 
provide only a pallet on the parlor floor for his guest so benighted or 
so bent upon staying as to put up with anything. We thought cor- 
rectly ; and his wife’s relations, to the remotest cousin and to all the 
old friends of her family, can bear witness that we thought correctly. 
And it is positively shocking when we submit his case to strict and 
comparative analysis to find that all this good-natured hospitality, 
this indifference to appearances or to the future, this happy-go-lucky 
spirit which has always made him take matters quietly and find his 
reward in the event —that all this, which we attributed to a happy 
organization or a sublime philosophy, is really the result of an un- 
balanced mind, or rather of an incomplete soul. 

I will pursue this painful subject no further. There is our Judge, 
calm, benignant, and learned. Charity forbid that I should be the 
means of lessening the respect to be paid him (and his good qualities, 
however they may arise, demand all our respect), and decency forbid 
that I should have even the appearance of trying to weaken his 
arguments in the very important case of Quackenboss vs. the Admin- 
istrator of Turnipseed, which comes up at the next term of our court, 
and in which I represent the plaintiff and he appears for the adminis- 
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trator. Nay, to avoid the latter imputation I will even say that a 
man may be crazy and yet be a sound lawyer — and magnanimity can 
go no further than that! All that I do is to apply to his case the 
inexorable laws of logic, and no one can deny the result ; which is 
that either we, the mass of mankind, who live in careful suspense, and 
fret and wish and plan and covet, and are rebellious towards God 
for His dealings with us ; we, who would add cubits to our stature, 
and who make our hairs white by pining because they are not black — 
either we are crazy (2. e. of incomplete faculties or deranged judg- 
ment), or he who concerns himself but little about the present and 
not at all about the future, who takes the evil with the good, neither 
fearing nor repining over the first nor longing for nor being unduly 
elated by the latter, must be crazy (7. ¢. of incomplete faculties or 
deranged judgment). As this is the land of liberty, without any 
narrow supreme law as a guide, the majority must rule. Therefore 
our Judge is zx “ort, as he would say. 

It is said that our Indians regard a crazy man as a superior being ; 
and I have no doubt that their opinion is founded upon the tradi- 
tional sentence of some one of their wisest progenitors, who, perhaps, 
after some rebuff remarked: “ Any superior being would be looked 
upon as crazy by these people.” The sense of what he said has been 
slightly changed by passing through so many ages of change ; but its 
rationale I explained in the beginning of this paper, and it seems to 
be just. 


But enough of that. I wish to introduce to you one of Our Great 
Men about whose insanity there can be no manner of doubt if we 
listen to his calumniators, who are envious of the high position he 
firmly holds, and gnash their teeth at the sound food well-spiced he 
set before them for many years. I refer to our Editor. I would ask 
the printer to print his title in large capitals and in a line to itself, if 
it were not that it would look so much like the trick of the modern 
interviewers. I wish it distinctly understood, on the contrary, that 
what I write will allow no skipping, and that I do not intend either 
to allure my readers or to afford them convenient guides to slight my 
labor. The exercise of grubbing for it will make the morsel of 
wisdom they find very sweet ; and if they be really sensible readers, 
such as I know you are, they will see that in looking for the amethyst 
at the bottom they are continually turning up diamonds, rubies, and 
other gems of great value for use and adornment. 

The personal appearance of our Editor is all in his favor as a man 
to be noted. He is not very tall, but then in recompense he is very 
thin. His cheek-bones are high, and his sallow cheeks have no 
roundness. His scanty, flossy black hair and half-length beard, both 
now, alas! well sprinkled with gray, look as though they had been 
nibbled. His wife complains that do what she will she cannot keep 
him decent—that is her word, and she means by it neat in his 
personal appearance — and he complains that she regards cleanliness 
as superior to godliness or to the divine mission of the press. To 
see him rushing up the street with one shoe untied, newspapers pro- 
truding from every pocket of his seedy gray coat, his ink-stained 
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hands and wretched hat filled with manuscript, would incline one to 
take her part in the controversy. But then his nervous haste, his 
body stooped forward, his large dark eyes fixed, one might imagine 
sadly, on the ground before him, recalls one from the fashion of this 
world to higher thoughts, and one sympathises with him until it is 
remembered that: Husbands are always in the wrong. 

The French say that about the absent. I offer the saying, thus 
amended, to the woman’s rights women of America, assembled as 
angels were once before, according to Milton, “in the limits of the 
North,” who, with the rest of their sex, cannot be denied the prescrip- 
tive right of suffrage on this subject. Let “Husbands are always in 
the wrong!” be adopted as their rallying cry, and they will at home 
present that wonderful unanimity which is to be desired in their noble 
attempt to set right an incomplete creation, and which will be worthy 
of the bold century in which they live ; while even in the South they 
may secure a sympathy which will at first make reluctant a great deal 
of opposition — as we may imagine some of the angels of God reluc- 
tant from surprise when first called upon to resist the pretensions of 
equality made for Satan by their formerly dear companions. 


“Strange to them it seemed 
At first, that angel should with angel war.” 


It has been many years since our Editor first took charge of the 
Yatton Gazette; and I was then too young to remember now how he 
conducted it. My power of remembering exactly anything of politics 
or newspapers goes little further back than the Compromise measures 
of 1850; but I can recollect the burning zeal with which he entered 
into that contest. I doubt if from that day to this he has ever 
laughed, except a laugh of scornful triumph or of withering contempt. 
Even the birth of his daughter, which occurred about that time, caused 
no lightening of his gravity ; and the advent of his son two years 
afterwards only seemed to deepen his gloom. So much did he differ 
from our Judge. 

When the /Vews was established by the Whigs, and placed in charge 
of a young man from the North who had come out three or four years 
before to teach school while preparing himself for the bar, our Editor 
roused himself to the emergency. The upholding of Whiggery was 
no new or shocking thing; but that just at this time it, downright 
Federalism, should have a Northern man as its standard-bearer in our 
community was very suspicious. Then the new tone, and even new 
language used by the editor in the paper, and soon by some of his 
admirers in their communications and in their conversation, were 
puzzling and exasperating. The new editor, besides being gentle- 
manly in all respects, was a scholar—a Yankee scholar, and very 
scholarly, which in our Editor’s opinion was the sum of all Yankee 
abominations. It was bad enough for one of smooth address to 
teach unsound doctrines ; but to teach them in the patched-up semi- 
purism of Yankee book-English current about Boston was too bad. 
For a man to say he had “gotten” a drink when he meant he had 
“got” a drink, or had had a drink; and to pertly use modern wise 
saws, as, for instance, “ As a man thinketh, so is he,” instead of the 
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old form of the truth, “Out of the heart the mouth speaketh ;” and 
to reduce every subject to the objective, and the subjective, and the 
synthetic, and the analytic, and the concrete, and that sort of uncouth 
names of taking sight and getting at the point; and with it all to 
speak slightingly of State sovereignty, and insist upon the heavenly 
gentleness of compromise,— was bitter, bitter, very bitter. “The 
young man is, perhaps, all that you say, Sir —very much of a gentleman, 
smart, well-informed, and of strict personal integrity ; but, Sir, politics 
are not private matters; and though I mean to insinuate nothing 
against the young man, the jesuitical character of our enemies is very 
alarming. I tried to point it out in my leader of last week ; and, 
mark my words for it, before five years are over there’ll be a free 
fight or a foot-race.” 

When the fight did come on some years after the time prophesied, 
the new editor, who as I have said was a gentleman, became one of 
our bravest and best Confederate soldiers and lost his life in the 
army. Our Editor also did his duty in the state in which he was 
called, and did it well. He kept our Government and Generals well 
advised what to do and what not to do, and abused the Yankees with 
all his might, at first on four pages, then as paper became scarce on 
a half-sheet, and at last on a single page of wall-paper, of which 
there happened to be a good stock in some of the town stores, useless 
for cartridges or for other army or domestic service. On the blank 
side of the wall-paper were the news and rumors, and the brief 
criticisms and gradually briefer objurgations of our Editor, while on 
the reverse was the elegant colored print intended to beautify the 
interior of houses. Even the wall-paper was nearly exhausted by the 
time the enemy included Yatton in their visitations and the Gazette 
was suppressed. 

Suppressed! No; that is not the word. A mere suppression of 
the paper was too dignified for such a crew. The venerable, stainless 
Gazette was turned into a Yankee sheet, and the types were used to 
print army orders, and Freedman’s Bureau orders, and Treasury 
Department orders, and proclamations, etc. etc., by the cousin of our 
present Congressman, who never objected to turning a penny, to 
whomsoever it might belong, into his own pocket. That indifference 
to former ownership, whether rebel or loyal, private or of the Govern- 
ment, seems to run in the family ; and I suppose that for men who 
set out to get pennies, it is the right thing. 

In the fall of 1865, or early in 1866, our Editor came again to his 
own ; sternly fixed his heart and countenance to continue and to finish 
the task begun so long before, but rounded it off so very gently that 
unless some especial cause rouses the “old Adam,” it is hard to tell 
whether the Gazeff/e is now “perfected,” or is only callous. He says 
he has no country, but he has a home. 

So much for our Editor’s public career ; and I submit that it does 
honor both to his head and to his heart. He may in his haste have 
said many desperate things, but he never did one. So long as he was 
free he guided himself by sound principle and by his good impulses. 
When he has became subject to force he no longer controls himself 
by his principles or impulses good or bad, but is controlled. All he 
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can do, or thinks he can do, is to be obstinate and defiant against 
actively doing evil; and I defy the combined power of Yankeedom 
to make him say he is sorry, or make him enter into Radical schemes. 
Like a maimed lion in his den, he growls when disturbed ; but when 
undisturbed he remains silent and grim, passing in review his leaders ; 
and, occasionally, when a peculiarly sombre shadow of the present or 
of the past eight or ten years darkens his soul, he brings his fist 
heavily upon his desk, exclaiming as his face writhes with lofty scorn 
and indignation: “I said so!” 

Now comes the crucial test of my fitness to speak about my 
neighbors, the test which neither gossip nor satirist, nor other weak or 
malicious creature, can sustain: shall I speak fully what I know about 
the private affairs of our Editor? Shall I tell about the son, the 
daughter, the wife, the family housekeeping and economy ; the unpaid 
bills in every store, the getting of hams and white sugar upon account 
of next year’s advertisements, and the supplies of wine, sardines, and 
all other sorts of good things sold in small packages, upon the credit 
of puffs to come? And, lastly, shall I detail the conflict between 
Mrs. Editor’s very natural desires for assistance in marketing and 
household management, and Mr. Editor’s entire indifference to every- 
thing of the sort ; his impatience, in fact, at the very mention of such 
worries as an unjustifiable cumulation of troubles upon his brain, 
already hardly taxed by public responsibilities? I cannot consent to 
interfere in the work of my inferiors. Even my black cock would 
scorn to wash up the cups and saucers or to plant out a few violets ; 
and it would ill become me to disregard the functions of others when 
she sets so dignified an example. 

I suspect that our Editor is one of that most numerous class of 
men who do right to themselves when they wed, but who, without 
being unkind, do grievous wrong to the women whom they marry. 
Subjectively he is a marrying man and a domestic man. He needs 
the care of a wife, and marriage and domestic life agree perfectly with 
him. Objectively, on the contrary, the sum of happiness in the 
world would be greater had he remained single. 

My dearly beloved reader, I, John Capelsay, of Georgia, pay no 
attention to the young man who is yawningly impatient to sign his 
name to this paper, nor should you do so; but I feel that between 
you and me there is a wonderfully strong yet delicate sympathy. We 
are both getting tired. You need not stretch your eyes to seem wide 
awake, and politely look injured by the accusation. I know that what 
I say is true, for I feel it. You have been very patient, and have 
kindly smiled once or twice at some of the peculiarities of Our Great 
Men. I too have smiled benignantly as I recalled many of their 
amiable characteristics, which one not so full of gentle humanity as 
myself would regard only with contempt and try to hold up to 
ridicule. To one so observant and so sane as yourself I need not 
point out that wherein I think our Editor crazy — according to our 
definition of that condition of being; a definition in which we both 
jokingly agreed. If I should fail in any of our future chats to precise 
either the self-conceit (always actual) or the craziness (generally con- 
structive) of our subject, I will feel equally well assured that your 
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perception will supply my forgetfulness, which you will pardon, and 
jestingly tell me you wish had extended to many other details. I 
will know that you wish no such thing, for, though I am far from 
being conceited, my inner consciousness, as we scholars call it, tells me 
that never were writer and reader more in accord. We form a little 
mutual admiration society of our own, and prove that though we do 
not live in a certain other locality, yet when we mutually tickle each 
other we can laugh. Weare not yet, as are those other good people, 
so practised that when we merely crook our fingers at each other, or 
are understood to be about to crook our fingers at each other, we can 
become convulsed — but that will come. Patience; and shuffle the 


cards ! 
Joun S. Ho tr. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THE OLp, OLD FAsHION.” 


HE 23d of June, 1843, was probably a very warm day all 
over the State of ————. But the people of the quiet and 
thrifty town of F , that is, such of them as, groaning and fuming 
under the burden of enduring such a day, happened to meet on the 
streets, or came in contact one with another in the stores or at their 
residences — one and all agreed that it was a scorching, blazing, un- 
precedentedly ot day. 

They had different modes of expression in interchanging their 
common protest against this imposition on the part of the weather. 
Mrs. Col. Dalby, who dwelt in the large, gloomy, but intensely 
respectable-looking mansion at the end of Front Street, rose indolently 
and walked to the window of her drawing-room, in order to pull in 
still closer the protecting blinds ; and, while she slowly fanned her 
still handsome face, declared to her neighbor and casual visitor, Mrs. 
Merton, that it reminded her of the sirocco she had sometimes 
experienced while residing with the Colonel on the island of Malta. 

Mrs. Col. Dalby’s son, Junius, who was at the same time lounging 
on the counter of a redolent drug-store on the main business street of 
F , paused in his efforts at keeping himself awake and puffing a 








cigar, to wipe his handkerchief around between his red neck and 
limp collar, while he confided to his bosom friend, Josh Scales, head- 
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clerk of the establishment, the fact of his perfect willingness to have 
his eyes d—d if it wasn’t “a sneezer.” 

Jonathan Fisher, the burly landlord of the Eagle, the principal 
hotel of the place, from time to time cooled with his broad-brimmed 
hat his red, honest face, or carefully examined the mercury of the 
thermometer in his hall, as if it were a pot of soup and about to boil ; 
while he shook his head, and opined for the especial behoof of Johnnie 
Long, seated in a great arm-chair on the opposite side of the room 
(the crony of mine host, and who probably received his name late in 
life as a huge joke on his being so short and dried up), that such a 
sun was “trying on the mukry and thugometers.” 

Three or four bare-footed boys, with shining faces and hair mopped 
and curly with dirt and moisture, who were making their way out of 
F , over the dusty road into the cool shade wooing them so 
invitingly on, said little in remonstrance of the sun or protest against 
the heat ; but where the sand was dry and hot they danced over it, 
and where some great old tree had fostered under its spreading, leafy 
branches a cool spot, they stopped to refresh both body and burning 
sole, until by easy stages they reached a deep, pellucid cove of the 
river, into which they were soon diving and splashing and darting 
about. It seemed very strange to them all, in coming out of this 
delightful bath, to find clinging to the chubby leg of the smallest boy 
a blue silk belt, stained here and there with deep red spots like blood, 
and at one end, dangling from it like sea-weed, a tress of long, silken, 
golden hair. It had wound itself about the urchin’s leg as he 
clambered out upon the bank, and he had screamed, thinking it a 
snake; and now stood looking down upon it, shuddering and 
trembling, as it lay upon the ground. It required no little courage 
so much as to touch this bit of fateful ribbon with its dark corroding 
spots ; but the eldest picked it up to bear it as a trophy with him 
home. It gave them all much to talk about as they returned toward 
the town; and they made it at one time the sole remaining remnant 
of some beautiful young lady, found wandering in the forests lying in 
the distance, and devoured by wild beasts ; and last they set it down 
as a mysterious warning forwarded by wind and current to the good 
people of F by the weird spirits who dwelt in the recesses of the 
gray mountains, now fast hiding the sun’s light in the west. 

And the sun had hardly ceased pouring hot shot into the town of 
F and other towns within half a thousand miles of it, and turned 
his course downward toward the horizon, as if he saw a million people 
on the other side of the globe whom he had a contract to shrivel up 
instanter, or felt that he must have a quaff of the Pacific or die in his 
tracks, before a heavy, lumbering travelling-carriage, drawn by two 
tall, vicious-looking black horses, and driven by a sallow, black- 
browed, Spanish-looking Jehu, with curtains drawn and strapped from 
top to wheel with baggage, tugged up one rocky hill and down it, 
tugged up another, and appeared entering F by the principal 
thoroughfare of the town. On it came; steady travel —no faster, 
no slower: not at all having the appearance of a tired, used-up 
travelling-carriage about to resign its grateful occupants to savory 
suppers and cool, clean beds. ‘The driver did not carry the air of a 
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man who had ever been there before, and he did not carry the air of 
a man who had never been there before. He might have been a 
fresh importation from the Celebes, or he might have been the life- 
time sexton of the church on the opposite square, for all awakened 
interest or attention that appeared upon his impassible face. And he 
might have suddenly pulled up at any lamp-post, or driven straight 
through F as if it were a country cross-road, for any indication 
of aim or purpose given out by handling of the reins, or sign from 
within the carriage, or anything whatever. But whether the horses 
were endowed with preternatural powers and read the letters over 
the Eagle Hotel main entrance, or their master had himself by sign 
unknown signified to them his wish, the two black vicious horses 
veered to the right, moved steadily up to the curbstone, and halted. 

Jonathan Fisher gave a hurried glance at the “thugometer,” which, 
to his great surprise, still held out wonderfully, rapidly struck a big- 
sounding bell, and appeared at the door. 

A plump, greasy, white-eyed negro, who had been sleeping on his 
back on a bench around at the side of the hotel, gave a terrific snort 
as the bell pealed out, opened his eyes, rose to a sitting posture, 
yawned, benevolently kicked a large house-dog which had been 
sleeping at his feet, wiped his face with his apron, and came around 
to the horses’ heads. 

A little boy who had been standing under a mimosa in front of a 
large brick residence across the street, and had been assiduously 
engaged in throwing stones at an impudent blue-bird on the topmost 
branch, which darted off from time to time and then back to his 
perch, but who, ever since the conveyance hove in sight, had been 
standing watching its gradual approach, now came hurriedly over, 
dropping a stone from each hand as he came, and stood by the side 
of Sam the hostler, intently watching the heaving flanks of the jaded 
horses. 

A very pretty girl who had been swinging in a net silk hammock, 
half in and half out the broad piazza of the large brick residence 
above-mentioned, and whose attention had been divided between a 
book and the fierce but futile attempts of the boy upon the bird, now 
raised herself up, leaning her beautiful head upon her arm, and swung 
a pretty foot and ankle outside the hammock as she watched the new 
arrival with much interest. 

I have been thus minute in detailing the circumstances under which 
the heavy, lumbering travelling-carriage made its appearance in F . 
first, because I see nothing to be gained by the suppression of any 
particular ; and, secondly, because events followed and were a conse- 
quence of this arrival in the town, of so startling a nature that every- 
thing connected in even the remotest degree with the travellers 
acquires a new and strange interest. 

As soon as a halt was made before the Eagle Hotel the carriage 
door was thrown open, and a tall, spare-built man of middle age, in 
neat travelling dress, stepped out upon the pavement. Surveying the 
landlord with a keen and somewhat imperative glance, he said : 

“Landlord, two good rooms, and a comfortable blazing fire in one 
of them immediately.” 
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As to the rooms they were already at the gentleman’s service. 
The Eagle could not be equalled for its airy, spacious, comfortable 
apartments. But— would the gentleman be indulgent and repeat his 
second order? He had not understood. 

‘“‘T said, two good rooms and a fire in one of them, landlord.” 

Jonathan Fisher put his round bullet head a little more to one side, 
and surveyed the speaker with a perplexed stare. 

“ A fire, man, a fire ; burning wood or coal, in a stove or grate or 
fire-place !” 

The stranger then turned with an impatient jerk to the vehicle, and 
seemed to wait to give assistance to some one within. 

“Open 32 and 34, John!” said the landlord to a spruce-looking 
waiter who just then appeared at the entrance. “Clean sheets and 
pillows. A big fire in 32. A fire, mind,I say! Oh! Lord!” And 
Jonathan Fisher turned pale and wiped his broad face in dismay at 
the sound of his own order, and seemed about to rush in in sheer 
desperation and have it out then and there with the thermometer, 
which he was morally certain could stand it very little longer at such 
a pace as that. However, he controlled the disturbance of his 
feelings, and remained to escort his strange guests into the reception- 
room. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to fill out anything like an intelli- 
gible description of the person who, pushed forward by some one 
within, and lifted down by the man outside, was at length brought to 
a stand on the pavement, if that can be called a stand which 
was propped by crutches under the arms and supported by the main 
force of the assistants. The invalid (for no one could for a moment 
question that disease and infirmity held heavy mortgage on that 
wrecked and distorted frame, and that death was already stealing 
alongside to halt him at the grave) was a man who might have sat to 
a plucky artist for a twin-brother of that very death. The face of a 
corpse, more hideously ghastly in that it peered from a carriage and 
not a coffin ; lustreless eyes that took in nothing, noted nothing, but 
glared ceaselessly from side to side as if they were being hunted 
down eternally by fierce pain and anguish; lips thin and pinched, 
and drawn tightly over the teeth which seemed set even now forever ; 
long, thin, pale yellow hair that hung about the head like the dead, 
rotten silk that dangles from the stalk long after the field has been 
garnered and the corn plucked ; poor, frail skeleton arms, long skinny 
hands, and a wretched emaciated frame, bent and bowed, which one 
could almost fancy would creak and clatter in a high wind — made up 
number Two of the new visitors to the Eagle. 

The remaining occupants of the coach, when fully revealed, pre- 
sented so strong and marked a contrast to the preceding and evidently 
principal personages of the party, that their appearance created a 
reaction upon the bystanders — landlord, hostler, boy, and the two or 
three loungers who had not been long in sauntering up to make the 
Eagle no exception to the generality of country taverns on such occa- 
sions — like unto a sudden transition from clouds to sunshine. First 
there stepped out a chubby, red-faced, handsome little woman, who 
had evidently been the main agent in getting the invalid out of the 
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carriage, for she carried even then upon her arm shawls and com- 
forters, and held in her hand a neat reticule which looked for all the 
world like a ready-made receptacle for all the panaceas of all known 
bodily woes, and had a wide-awake appearance as if it were always 
on the watch to open with a smart click and reveal inexhaustible 
stores of salts, liniments, anzsthetics, etc. She was as smart and 
comfortable-looking a body as could be found in a day’s journey ; and 
it was plain from her brightness and obtrusive cheerfulness that it 
would require more than a day’s, or a week’s, or a month’s journey to 
damp her spirits or cow her in the least. Why, bless you! the skirts 
which she lifted when she put her foot upon the carriage-steps were 
as white, and the well-filled stockings which gleamed for a moment 
were as spotless, and the jaunty bonnet on her head was as neat, and 
the plain collar round her shapely neck was as smooth, as if she had 
not been crossing muddy ferries and jolting over dusty roads, and 
sitting for a half-hour at a time in mouldy, filthy public-rooms of inns 
and stations for days and days. But her comely face absolutely 
beamed with joyful and tender feeling as she turned and stretched 
her arms to the carriage-door, saying, “Come! Willie, darling,” and 
received to her bosom a little boy three or four years of age, whose 
tumbled hair, flushed cheeks and unnaturally wide-open eyes showed 
that he had just been performing the last stage of the day’s journey, 
perhaps in the good woman’s arms, but certainly in those of Morpheus 
also. It was a beautiful boy, with a head such as great painters love 
to put upon immortal canvas. Hair almost too brown to be called 
golden, but catching every ray of light and burnishing it up into sheeny 
strands of rich mellow gold; large deep-brown eyes, a pleading 
wistful mouth, a small but perfect face, and a clear, pure complexion, 
with a tinge of olive—altogether a child-model rather for Murillo 
than Raphael. The child looked around for a moment with a gaze of 
newly-awakened interest and wonder, and then, overcome by weari- 
ness, his head sank upon the shoulder of his nurse. 

The hospitable landlord had in the meantime hastened to the 
assistance of the invalid, and he and the first passenger bearing him 
between them, the whole party entered the hotel. 

But it was now painfully evident that the critical condition of one 
of the new-comers would admit of no delay in the reception-room. 
His was about to be a reception in another world ; and the goal of his 
journeyings was reached, not to be resumed with the dawn of another 
day, but to set in with the shadows which were closing round his 
mortal life, and to last while sun after sun was rising and setting. 
And so they passed the hall and ascended the broad staircase, the 
rays of the declining sun gliding in through the high window on the 
top landing, just touching the thin locks of the dying man, which 
fluttered as if the air from some invisible ocean were breathing on 
them, and lighting up the face of the child lying back on the motherly 
arm with a soft, angelic radiance. And so they passed into the 
shadows of the rooms above, youth and health and beauty to slumber 
through the deepening gloom and silent watches of that incoming 
night, and age, infirmity, and disease to cease their fierce struggles 
with that tortured body, about to fall into the darkness of the tomb 
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and enter the valley of a shadow not cast by the evenings and twi- 
lights of this world, but by the vast shores of that “eternal ocean 
that rolls around all the earth.” They placed him on the bed, and 
at the request of the first-mentioned stranger, the landlord hurried 
down stairs to summon a physician. 

He lay there gasping at long intervals, his sunken temples falling 
and rising in the sharp intensity of his bodily pain, and his eyes 
glaring and fixed on the ceiling above. But in a few moments he 
slowly turned his head upon the pillow, and his eyes sought first the 
child, and then him who stood at his bedside. The nurse had laid the 
boy upon a single bed adjoining, and he was already in deep sleep, 
unconscious of the care and trouble creeping to their dread consumma- 
tion near at hand. She was busied now in preparing a bandage for 
the person of the sick man, and left the room to heat it over the newly- 
made fire which had so shocked the host. 

“ William,” said the dying man, in a husky, labored whisper, “here 
I lay down my share of the dread task under which we have together 
toiled — and leave you. This life, which has been devoted to one 
fixed purpose, is too near paid out to waste one strand of the last coil 
in useless words. Dear brother! more inexpressibly dear to me in 
these throes of my dissolution than in the days of my strength and 
power: if any lingering fear or doubt now lies upon your mind of the 
justice or issue of this task so near its end, in heaven’s name go 
not one step farther on the way we have marked out. Relinquish it. 
Take my beloved Mary’s child and bear him afar off to some strange 
land, away from all contact with scenes and circumstances which have 
been so terrible to us; and believe that she and I from another 
world will look down to bless your efforts for his happiness.” 

William stood motionless, his face stern and dark and working with 
powerful emotion ; apd the other lay watching him with a fixed and 
painful intensity which showed that his last moments in this life were 
to be powerfully affected by the next words which would fall upon his 
ears. 

“Oh, Henry! Henry! I can think of nothing now but this dreadful 
sickness. Oh! had I but insisted more strongly on postponing this 
fatal journey. If you had never moved from Langton, and we had 
not undertaken this arduous trip, the illness which has fallen upon you 
might have been averted.” 

“Only for a time, a very short time, brother. Death was not to be 
put off much longer. No! here I wished to die. Here, on this spot, 
with the fulfilment of my wishes in my grasp, I wished to fall. 
Remember, too, that advertisement — its urgency and the shortness 
of time. No, no! not even to cheat the grave of its occupant for a 
few days of pain and suffering were we justified in delaying this 
journey.” 

The sick man, who in the warmth of his feeling had summoned 
strength to raise himself upon his arm, now sank back apparently 
exhausted, and William put to his lips a few drops of cordial. The 
voice of the landlord was now heard at the door announcing the 
arrival of the physician, and the latter entered the room. 
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CHAPTER ‘II. 


**Life is but air, 
That yields a passage to the whistling sword, 
And closes when ’tis gone.” 


WHILE death is introducing Dr. Wallace to the first of a series of 
circumstances which are to work no small change in his future life, it 
is well that the author embrace the opportunity of making the reader 
acquainted with the physician, for he will stand forward quite promi- 
nently in the pages which are to follow. 

Dr. Wallace was a new man in F ; and no better proof can be 
offered of the fact that he was a new man of no common sort than 
the position which he held, professionally and socially, in the town at 
the period when a hasty summons hurried him to the stranger’s death- 
bed in the Eagle. For F was an old town, wearing its age with 
quiet dignity, and never once attempting to conceal its long appren- 
ticeship to time by bringing to its aid any of the extraneous or 
meretricious adjuncts of a progressive age. 

Its merchants were not beyond the pursuit of gain ; but they delved 
after lucre in musty, cobwebby counting-houses, kept their dingy books 
in their fathers’ fashion, resisted to the last the substitution of the 
almighty dollar and the brassy cent for the loyal pound and shilling 
of the olden time, and would to a man have rejected indignantly the 
appellation of “enterprising,” or the still more offensive one of 
“ smart.” 

The old ladies of F were not superior to the human weakness 
that afflicts so many mortals of their kind; but if fate had ordained 
that they should exercise their retrospective memories or weave airy 
bits of gossip over fragrant tea — for the very dearly-prized blessings of 
which they were indebted to the most modern achievements of man, 
which had toiled to them over heathen sands and foreign seas tacked 
on to steam, was bandied about in bustling warehouses and exposed 
for sale in the busy marts of a world of hurry and enterprise — they 
indemnified themselves by sipping this wonderful beverage from 
cherished tea-sets which they had seen their mothers before them 
handle with reverential care as precious heirlooms of the past. Every 
urn that distilled for them its rare perfume of pure Souchong or 
emitted the well-known odor of genuine Gunpowder, was a “storied 
urn” beyond all doubt, as richly encrusted with fond memories as it 
was carved with quaint figures ; and one stately, white-haired matron 
of F could tell (and some, perhaps the envious, said, dd tell quite 
often) how a dainty service that she offered for the use and entertain- 
ment of her friends had graced the board when Col. Tarleton had 
claimed perforce her grandmother’s hospitality in the stormy days of 
the Revolution. 

I am afraid the fair maidens of F—— were so far heretical as to 
keep themselves surprisingly well-informed of what was going in the 
world of new things in bonnets, laces, etc. ; and considering that this 
story aims to tell of what took place in days long anterior to this 
period when man’s hand first dares to try its utmost cunning and 
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flashes news from land to land far faster than man’s brain can act, it 
is astonishing how similar were their Sunday or their party styles of 
dress to those of the people of any overgrown metropolis wholly 
given up to vanity and mammon. But evoke the pride and poetry 
of their natures, and the old leaven of the dames and sires began to 
rise. They had no treasures which they prized more dearly than 
certain relics of a hallowed time long gone—some old-fashioned 
robe or massive jewel, to tell a story of the stately grace and beauty 
that queened it over devoted hearts in ancient drawing-rooms, a 
tender tale of love mellowed by the very haze of time that floated 
round it. And often when Mrs. Col. Dalby’s broad passages were 
lighted up and her lofty folding-doors thrown open for the exhibition 
of parlor plays or tableaux, some sweet-lipped, brown-haired lassie of 
the town was shown to view, sitting in regal state, in antique coiffure, 
powdered locks and stiff satin brocade, and striving feebly with her 
loving, soft blue eyes and mantling cheeks to look with cruelty upon 
the swain prostrated at her feet. 

As for F ’s maniy youth, I am very certain, from some I have 
met on the broad highways of trade and money-getting since those 
days of yore, hardened worldlings, devoted to the things of the earth 
earthy, and pursuing hard yellow gold with a devotion proportionate 
to its newness, that in their hearts they deemed their fathers musty, 
fusty, antiquated “ buffers,” and would have enjoyed a velocipede or 
a skating-rink immensely. ’Tis true they appreciated old wine and 
preferred old Habanas, but they liked new tiles and new phaetons, and 
above all recognised the merits of new marble-bed billiard-tables. 

But I believe you will agree before I have finished all I have to say 
of these good people, that strong faithful hearts were there — hearts 
that could cherish love with all the fervor and resistless passion of the 
poetic past, express it with the tender gallantry and graceful euphuism 
of a Shafton, and in its service leap to such deeds of daring as have 
filled tradition’s pages with enduring lustre; and (alas! that it 
should be of those whom virtue and honor nerved) hearts too which 
no kind providence pitifully spared the dole of sorrow and trouble 
that bows the head and burdens the soul ; hearts fated to suffer shame 
from man’s inhumanity that would rather have dealt with death under 
the divine decree of God. Such are some of the characteristics of 
the people who will combine to furnish the materials of this history. 
Hereafter, without further digression, the task will be to tell what they 
did and what they suffered. 

Therefore I salute Dr. Wallace as a man of talent and character, 
such as one will not encounter every day, in that in such a town as 
F he had made two years sufficient to know and be known by 
the people, combat life-long prejudices, batter down the reserve of 
its most exclusive society, and attain a position invested with the 
esteem of the community and the social honors of its acknowledged 
leaders —no small thing to accomplish among a people who had 
believed for generations that orthodox religion required the good 
pastor, when he lay down to his well-earned rest and wrapped the 
habiliments of the grave about him, to hand over to his son the pulpit 
robe of his earthly anointed priesthood, who should go on in his 
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father’s humble but earnest way of pointing his parishioners the road 
to heaven ; who had been accustomed to consider it no small part of 
the family physician’s duty to rear his heir, bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh, to be his successor, and stand with the same portentous 
frown and weighty brow at the bedsides of the sons and daughters to 
whom their parents, going to sleep in the quiet churchyard under the 
seal of the Great Physician, had left a mortal heritage of bodily ills 
and ailments. 

Dr. Wallace came too among a people on whom he had once 
turned his back. Twenty years before he had been conveyed to F 
in the stowage of a produce wagon, and had been landed together 
with a hair-leather trunk at the door of a dingy apothecary’s shop on 
Main Street, a very unpromising and unprepossessing charge, left to 
the care and protection of Aaron Green, licensed compounder and 
retailer of drugs and medicines, by a sister dying in the country. The 
uncle had done his duty by the orphan boy, receiving him into a kind 
household consisting of wife and but one child, where plain, sub- 
stantial comforts and the rudiments of a common-school education 
were not grudgingly bestowed upon him. Here in this kind home he 
remained for ten years, changing with time from an ungainly lad, un- 
kempt and uncultivated, to a fine, stalwart young fellow, the apothe- 
cary’s clerk and factotum, skilful in compounding pills and boluses, 
faithful and energetic in the performance of his duties, and devoted 
to the acquisition of knowledge and the gratification of an honorable 
ambition. But young Wallace could not long remain content with 
the lowly calling of an obscure druggist’s assistant; and however 
useful and important he had become to Aaron Green in his business, 
the latter was too just a man, and too sincerely attached to his nephew, 
to oppose the young man’s ardent longings for a more ambitious and 
elevated sphere of life; and so George Wallace when about twenty 
years of age bade farewell to his uncle and his family, his heart 
divided between high hopes of the future and grief at parting from 
the best friends of his life. He went forth into the world to push his 
fortunes, followed by the blessings of a love which, if not as tender, 
was as true and earnest as his dead mother’s ; provided with much 
good counsel and very little money; and strengthened withal by a 
stout heart, and a mind well-balanced and trained to grapple with the 
difficulties which might beset him. 

Two years before the opening of our story he had returned, and with 
the intention, as was soon evinced, of fixing his residence at F 
as a practitioner in the profession as a member of which we have 
introduced him. About thirty-five years of age, unmarried, of fine 
person and manners, possessed apparently of a fair share of worldly 
prosperity, and, to crown all, very successful in his medical treatment, 
his influence soon became felt, and beneficially felt, in F ; and he 
is now presented to the reader as a prominent citizen of the place, 
whose opinions on all subjects were received with respect and con- 
sideration, whose friendship was esteemed as valuable, and whose 
character for probity and integrity was above reproach. 

It needed not all the time which has been consumed in touching 
upon the antecedents and present surroundings of Dr. Wallace to 
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establish the conviction in his mind that earthly skill could be of no 
avail in the fatal sickness of the Eagle’s guest. He asked a few 
natural queStions about the time of commencement and duration of 
the attack; expressed his surprise and regret that a person so 
seriously ill should have undertaken a fatiguing journey under such 
trying circumstances, which was received by the sick man with an 
impatient toss and by the other in silence; gave a few simple 
directions to the female of the party, who appeared to be the nurse 
both of his patient and the boy; remarked that he would write a 
prescription down stairs in the office, which should be procured and 
used at once, and left the room. 

3ut no necessity arose for his making another visit. He whose 
foothold was already swinging off from earth called to his aid the 
work of man’s brain in the performance of other duties. A promi- 
nent lawyer was sent for, who arrived at the hotel, was shown into 
the room, and there remained far into the night in earnest consulta- 
tion. Sundry writings and documents were examined, some sealed 
and subscribed and returned to their places, and others read and 
deliberated upon ; but as these very papers contain the germ of the 
plot which is to engage the reader’s attention, we will leave them to 
testify of themselves hereafter. Before the dawn brought back light 
and life to the world, death had crept in with the darkness, and the 
servants glided softly to and fro by one room of the hotel where 
mourners sat and silence reigned. And before that cold form was to 
receive the rites of burial another event was to have place in F . 
which, while no less it mocked the skill of Dr. Wallace, was to fill 
many a heart with grief and sadness, and fill the community with 
horror. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
OPERATIONS ON MORRIS ISLAND. 


[Continued from May No. of Tue SouTHERN MaGaAzine.] 





N the 13th July the enemy was actively engaged in throwing 
up works on the middle of Morris Island, but were interrupted 
by our fire from Battery Gregg and Fort Sumter. During the day 
four monitors, three gunboats, and two mortar vessels shelled Bat- 
teries Wagner and Gregg ; but with little effect, and slight casualties. 
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Four monitors only were with the fleet ; the fifth was seen going 
to the south without a smoke-stack on the evening of the 12th. 

Orders were issued on this day for the construction, at once, of a 
new battery on Shell Point, Battery Simkins, in advance of Fort 
Johnson, for one 10-inch Columbiad, one 6-40 Brooke gun, and three 
1o-inch mortars. The armament of Fort Moultrie was ordered to be 
increased by guns taken from Fort Sumter. 

An appeal was made to his Excellency Governor Bonham for 
slave labor for work on the fortifications. 

The arrival of Clingman’s Brigade and reinforcements from other 
quarters having increased to some extent my available force, the con- 
sideration arose whether or not the expulsion of the enemy from 
Morris Island yet was feasible. The number of men required for 
such an attempt would have been 4000, the surface of Morris 
Island not permitting the manceuvring of a large number. 

The only hope of the attempt being successful lay in the possibility 
of our troops carrying the enemy’s works and position before daylight ; 
otherwise the advance and attack would necessarily have been made 
under the fire of the enemy’s fleet, in which case it must have ended 
disastrously for us. 

After a consultation with my general officers the idea of this attack 
was abandoned, when it became apparent that our means of transporta- 
tion were so limited as to render it impossible to throw sufficient rein- 
forcements on Morris Island in one night, and in time to allow the 
advance of our troops to the south and before daylight. 

Two regiments under Brigadier-General Colquitt arrived on the 
14th and were sent to James Island. During the day the enemy’s 
wooden gunboats and mortar vessels shelled Battery Wagner at long 
range, doing, however, little damage. The enemy worked hard on 
his Morris Island batteries, making considerable progress. ‘The fire, 
however, from Fort Sumter and Batteries Wagner and Gregg appeared 
to harass him considerably. 

The impossibility of expelling the enemy from Morris Island being 
fully recognised, I was obliged reluctantly to adopt the defensive. 
Orders were issued for closing the gateway in the gorge of Fort 
Sumter and removing a portion of the guns ; also for the construction 
of a covered way from Fort Moultrie to Battery Bee. 

During the night, Brigadier-General Taliaferro, commanding at 
Morris Island, sent out a party of 150 men under Major Rion of the 
7th South Carolina Battalion, who drove the enemy’s pickets from his 
rifle-pits across the island some three-quarters of a mile from Battery 
Wagner. 

On the 15th the enemy on Morris Island appeared to be largely 
reinforced, and during the night of the 14th the frigate /ronsides 
crossed the bar. 

The enemy was busy on his works ; our men employed in repairing 
damages in Battery Wagner and answering the firing of the monitors 
and gunboats. 

The following instructions were given to the Engineer Department : 
to have Shell Point Battery constructed for three instead of two guns, 
the mortar batteries at Fort Johnson to be converted into gun bat- 
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teries for one heavy rifled gun or to-inch Columbiad each; to 
strengthen the gorge-wall of Fort Sumter by means of wet cotton- 
bales filled in between with sand and kept moist by means of tubes 
or hose from upper ¢erre-plein. 

General Ripley was also instructed to reduce the forces on Morris 
Island to a command simply competent to hold the works against a 
coup-de-main; also to furnish the troops on that island with several 
hundred rice-casks for the construction of “rat-holes” in the sand- 
hills in-rear of Battery Wagner. 

Instructions were given to the Chief of Subsistence to keep rations 
on Morris Island for 5000 men for thirty days, and on James Island 
rations for 5000 men for fifteen days, with a reserved supply in the 
city. On the same day the enemy’s pickets along the Stono on 
John’s Island were observed to be increased by the addition of negro 
troops. Brigadier-General Hagood made a reconnoissance of the 
enemy in his front on James Island. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 16th of July, Brigadier-General 
Hagood, in accordance with instructions, attacked the enemy on 
James Island, driving them to the shelter of their gunboats and to 
Battery Island. The loss was small on both sides ; 3 men killed, 12 
wounded, and 3 missing on our side. The enemy lost 40 negroes 
killed and 14 prisoners left in our hands. 

This retreat of the enemy was followed by the advance of our 
troops, who have occupied the ground ever since. In the engage- 
ment the gunboat Pawnee was forced to retire down the Stono River 
under fire from our light artillery. 

During the day the monitors, gunboats, and mortar vessels shelled 
Battery Wagner. The enemy worked diligently on their batteries. 
In the evening large bodies of infantry were landed on the south end 
of Morris Island. 

Col. Harris, chief engineer, was directed to increase the batteries 
on James Island bearing on Morris Island by at least twenty guns on 
siege-carriages, so as to envelop the enemy with a circular fire when- 
ever he might gain possession of the northeast end of Morris Island ; 
all works to be pushed on day and night. 

On the morning of the 17th the enemy’s fleet left the Stono River 
after embarking his forces at Battery Island, and appeared to concen- 
trate them on Little Folly and Morris Islands. 

Both the fleet and land batteries of the enemy shelled Wagner 
throughout the day, answered vigorously by our guns. The construc- 
tion of batteries on Morris Island by the enemy proceeded rapidly. 

In a telegraphic despatch forwarded on this date I pointed out that 
the contest had lapsed into one of engineering skill, where, with 
sufficient time, labor, and long-range guns, our success was very 
probable, owing to the plan of defence adopted ; otherwise it was 
doubtful in proportion to the lack of these three elements of success. 

The fire from the enemy’s batteries from this date prevented com- 
munication with Cumming’s Point during daylight, and henceforth it 
had to be effected at night. The very limited transportation at my 
command added considerably to the difficulties of relieving the 
garrisons on Morris Island as frequently as I could have wished. 
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The time of service was at first limited to forty-eight hours, but 
owing to the difficulties in the way of transportation I had to lengthen 
the period of duty on Morris Island to three days. 

On the morning of the 18th July it became evident that the enemy 
was about to attempt serious operations against Wagner. The south 
end of Morris Island was crowded with troops, and in their batteries 
and advanced works great activity was apparent, large bodies of men 
being engaged in pushing them rapidly to completion. Troops were 
continually being landed on Morris from Folly Island ; these advanced 
and took up position in line of battle behind their breastworks. At 
8.10 A. M. Battery Wagner opened ; five minutes afterwards Battery 
Gregg joined. At 10 a. M. four of the enemy’s vessels were in action ; 
at 11.30 A. M. Fort Sumter opened on the enemy’s rifle-pits on Morris 
Island. The guns of Battery Wagner about this time got the range of 
the enemy’s working parties and seemed to harass them extremely. 

At 12.10 P.M. the frigate /ronsides and one monitor moved up 
abreast of Battery Wagner, and at 12.30 were joined by two other 
monitors, when they opened fire on the work. At 1 P.M. the /ron- 
sides, five. monitors, a large wooden frigate, six mortar boats,— these 
latter could get the range without exposing themselves—and the 
land batteries mounting five guns, concentrated their fire on Battery 
Wagner and continued it until dark. 

The enemy’s firing throughout the day was very rapid, averaging 
fourteen shots per minute, and unparalleled until this epoch of the 
siege in the weight of projectiles thrown. 

Brigadier-General Taliaferro, commanding at Battery Wagner, esti- 
mated that nine thousand shots and shells were thrown in and 
against the battery during the eleven and a-half hours that the bom- 
bardment lasted. During that time our casualties in the work were 
four killed and fourteen wounded. Throughout the day the garrison 
replied slowly to the terrific fire to which it was exposed, while Fort 
Sumter and Battery Gregg fired rapidly. 

The garrison of Battery Wagner consisted of the Charleston Bat- 
talion, the 51st North Carolina, and the 31st North Carolina, two 
companies of the 63d Georgia Heavy Artillery, and two companies 
of the rst South Carolina Infantry acting as artillery. 

During the bombardment the garrison was kept under the shelter 
of the bomb-proofs, with the exception of the Charleston Battalion, 
which was stationed along the parapet of the work —a position which 
they gallantly maintained throughout the day, exposed to a feu d’enfer. 
Providentially the casualties did not exceed eight killed and twenty 
wounded. 

At a quarter to eight o’clock in the evening the assaulting lines of 
the enemy were seen advancing from their works, and the bombard- 
ment from the fleet and land batteries subsided. The garrison were 
quietly called to their allotted positions, and with the exception of 
one regiment responded manfully to the summons. The Charleston 
Battalion guarded the right of the work, and the 51st North Carolina 
Volunteers the centre. These two regiments drove back the enemy 
opposed to them with terrible slaughter, while our guns discharging 
grape and canister into their shattered ranks completed their discom- 
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fiture. On the left of the work, however, the 31st North Carolina 
disgracefully abandoned their position, and no resistance being offered 
at this point, a portion of the enemy succeeded in crossing the ditch 
and in gaining a foothold upon the rampart. 

The main body of the enemy, after vainly endeavoring to gain a 
position upon the parapet, retreated in disorder under a destructive 
fire from our guns, including those of Fort Sumter. The ditch and 
slope of the southeastern angle of the battery was then swept by a 
fire of grape and musketry in order to prevent the escape of the 
enemy lodged there, who after a brief resistance surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. ; 

Brigadier-General Hagood, who, in anticipation of an assault, was 
relieved from the command of James Island, and with Col. Harrison’s 
regiment, the 32d Georgia Volunteers, was ordered to the reinforce- 
ment of Morris Island, arrived in time to assist in the dislodgement 
of that portion of the enemy who had gained a footing in the south- 
eastern salient, but not before the attack was made and the enemy 
repulsed. . 

The assault was terribly disastrous to the enemy. His loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners must have been three thousand, as 
eight hundred bodies were interred in front of Battery Wagner on the 
following morning. 

The enemy’s forces on this occasion consisted of troops from Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and New York, and the 54th 
Massachusetts negro regiment, the whole said to be under the 
command of Brigadier-General Strong, who died afterwards from the 
effects of wounds received on this occasion. 

Brigadier-General Taliaferro reported that the garrison, with the 
exception of the 31st North Carolina Volunteers, behaved throughout 
with the utmost gallantry. The heroic conduct of the 51st North 
Carolina Volunteers counterbalanced the unworthy behavior of the 
31st and retrieved the honor of the State. 

Our own loss during the bombardment and assault was 174 killed 
and wounded. 

At 1 A. M. on the morning of the roth July, during the engagement, 
I telegraphed to Brigadier-General Ripley that Morris Island must be 
held at all costs for the present, and reinforcements thrown there to 
push any advantage possible before daylight. 

The day passed in comparative quiet. The enemy sent in a flag of 
truce in the morning to arrange for the burial of the dead. _Brigadier- 
General Hagood reported that six hundred (600) of the enemy’s dead 
in and around our works were buried by our troops, and at least two 
hundred (200) more by the enemy. 

The strengthening of the gorge-wall of Sumter by cotton bales and 
sand proceeded rapidly. 

On the 20th the enemy opened fire from two new batteries ; 
throughout the day the fleet joined in the bombardment, and were 
answered by Fort Sumter and Batteries Gregg and Wagner. At 
three Pp. M. information was received that the ro-inch gun at Battery 
Wagner was dismounted. I impressed upon General Hagood, com- 
manding the work, that I did not consider 10-inch Columbiads essential 
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to the defence of the position, for which siege guns, musketry, stout 
arms and hearts, and the strength of sand parapets must be relied on. 
Orders were issued, however, for the remounting of the 10-inch gun 
if practicable. 

The enemy’s fleet this morning consisted of four monitors, the 
Sronsides, and seventeen vessels inside the bar, fourteen vessels 
outside, thirty vessels in Folly River, one gunboat and four vessels in 
North Edisto, and one steam-frigate, one sloop-of-war, one gunboat, 
and thirty-four transports at Hilton Head. 

Brigadier-General Ripley was instructed this day to have the guns 
intended for the Legaré Point Battery mounted immediately, and to 
open fire upon them as soon as possible. 

Brigadier-General Mercer was telegraphed to send on if practicable 
another ro-inch Columbiad from the Savannah works. 

At 2 p. M. a shell from the enemy’s batteries struck Fort Sumter, 
and some eight or ten 30-pound Parrott shots were fired at the fort 
from a distance of 3500 yards. 

Five casualties oocurred in Battery Wagner on this date, and one in 
Fort Sumter. 

On the 21st the enemy sent in a flag of truce, with a communication 
from General Gillmore requesting an interview between General 
Vogdes and the officer commanding Battery Wagner. ‘The proposal 
was agreed to and the flag of truce was met by an officer from that 
work. While the conference was proceeding the fleet opened a 
bombardment on Wagner. This gross violation of the usages of 
war was responded to on the part of General Hagood by an abrupt 
termination of the interview. 

During the day the enemy’s gunboats and land batteries shelled 
Battery Wagner. The enemy had apparently mounted eight new 
guns in their batteries. 

Colonel Rhett reported that from the want of proper appliances he 
had been unable to dismount the guns in Fort Sumter which I had 
ordered to be removed. 

The bombardment continued throughout the 22d from fleet and 
land batteries with an interval, when General Vogdes, U. S. A., re- 
quested under a flag of truce another interview with Brigadier- 
General Hagood. This was refused until an apology should be 
made for the breach of truce the day before. This having been given 
and deemed satisfactory, General Vogdes verbally proposed an ex- 
change of prisoners, mentioning that they had but few of ours, all 
except those recently captured having been sent North; that as we 
had the excess, of course we could select whom to exchange. He 
abstained from any reference to negroes, while intimating that a 
mutual parole of prisoners without regard to excess would be 
agreeable. 

The following instructions were given to General Ripley :— 

Not to open fire from the new James Island batteries until their 
completion ; then to carry on a vigorous fire with guns and mortars on 
the enemy’s works. Sorties to be made at night whenever practicable. 

In my telegram to you of this date I mentioned the continual rein- 
forcement of the enemy, that I had to guard three important lines of 
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approach, James, Morris, and Sullivan Islands, and requested the 
balance of General Colquitt’s brigade with more troops as soon as 
possible. 

No gun was fired on either side during the 23d. Our men were 
engaged in repairing damages. The enemy was busy erecting bat- 
teries and throwing up traverses to protect them from the fire of the 
James Island batteries. 

On the morning of the 24th a heavy bombardment was opened 
upon Battery Wagner from five monitors, two gunboats, two mortar 
vessels, the /ronsides, and land batteries, which continued until 9.30 
A. M., when the steamer with the prisoners on board proceeded to the 
fleet, and the exchange was effected as previously agreed on. 

Colonel Harris, chief engineer, having inspected Battery Wagner, 
reported no material damage to this work ; the guns on the sea face 
unserviceable, on the land front in good order ; the enemy’s stockade 
within seven hundred (700) yards of the fort. 

Brigadier-General Taliaferro, who had relieved Brigadier-General 
Hagood in the command of Battery Wagner on the night of the 22d, 
came to the city to confer personally with me regarding the condition 
of the garrison of Battery Wagner, the officers having reported their 
men as considerably dispirited. After a conference with him I com- 
municated my views as follows : 

The position must be held if possible until the guns en route from 
Richmond shall be received and placed in position. 

No idea of evacuation must be entertained if there is a chance at 
night to repair the damages of the day. 

Every night preparations will be on hand for removing troops from 
Morris Island in case of need. 

Battery Wagner must be held and fought to the last extremity. The 
garrison might rest assured that every preparation will be made for 
their withdrawal in case the work should become untenable. 

My telegram to you of this date was: “The enemy’s fleet and 
land batteries shelled Battery Wagner heavily this morning. Garrison 
lost only one killed and seven wounded. Hope to repair damages 
during the night. dm anxidusly waiting for heavy guns promised from 
Richmond.” 

On the 25th the enemy’s fleet remained quiet, owing to the high 

ea, and his land batteries fired but little, Fort Sumter, Battery 
Wagner, and the James Island batteries answering. A 30-pound 
Parrott was again brought to bear on Fort Sumter from the same 
battery as on the 20th. During the day I informed you by telegraph 
that several of my new batteries were ready for their armament. 

The strengthening of Fort Sumter proceeded day and night, and 
in anticipation of the damaging effect which the enemy’s heavy rifled 
guns from stationary batteries would have on this work, a partial dis- 
armament was carried on nightly. 

On Sunday the 26th the bombardment of the enemy slackened. 
During the night shelling of the enemy’s works was carried on from 
Fort Sumter. Reinforcements were seen throughout the day disem- 
barking on Morris Island. 

I telegraphed on that day, “ Have nine positions ready. Not one 
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gun promised from Richmond has yet arrived. Cannot their trans- 
portation be expedited ?” 

The weather on the 27th was too windy for the codperation of the 
fleet, which had been increased by the addition of another monitor. 
During the day the bombardment from the land batteries slackened. 
Our defences were pushed on vigorously, while the strengthening of 
Fort Sumter and the withdrawal of guns from that work proceeded. 
The enemy showed great activity in advancing their work, though 
harassed from the fire of our batteries. 

On the 28th Battery Wagner sustained another very severe bombard- 
ment from the enemy’s land and naval batteries, but no great damage 
was done. Two men were killed and five wounded. 

My telegraphic despatch on the evening of the 28th was: 


‘Many transports of the enemy are arriving with troops. At least 2500 more 
men are required at present for James Island —cannot they be ordered here imme- 
diately? Enemy’s land and naval batteries are now playing on Wagner, which 
replies bravely with Gregg and Sumter.” 

On the zgth Battery Wagner was heavily bombarded throughout 
the day by the fleet and land batteries. In a telegram to you of this 
date I notified the arrival of some of the promised guns from Rich- 
mond : 

“Have received four 10-inch Columbiads and four 10-inch mortars. Regret to 
say, by order of Secretary of Navy two Brooke guns have been taken from me to be 
shut up in a new gunboat, so pierced as only to give a range of a mile and a-half at 
most.” 


Throughout the 3oth Batteries Wagner and Gregg were subjected 
to a furious fire from both land batteries and fleet. As an example of 
the rapid fire of the enemy, I may mention that between the hours of 
10.30 A. M. and 1 P.M. five hundred and ninety-nine (599) shots were 
fired at our different batteries, principally Gregg and Wagner. During 
the same time one hundred and ten (110) shots were fired from our 
works. Our loss to-day was two killed and seven wounded in 
Battery Wagner ; no damage of consequence done to the works. 

Brigadier-General Ripley was instructed to transport as early as 
possible one of the ro-inch Columbiads lately arrived from Richmond 
to Battery Wagner, which was accomplished on the night of the 3oth. 

The enemy fired heavily on Battery Wagner throughout the 31st ; 
our loss was seven wound2d. Our new works progressed very satis- 
factorily, and the strengthening of Fort Sumter and removal of its 
guns went on rapidly. 

The enemy’s fire on the rst of August was slack and did but little 
execution, save a slight injury to the front traverse of the 7-inch shell 
gun in Battery Wagner, which did not however disable it. The 
casualties to-day were only two wounded. The enemy was indus- 
triously engaged in throwing up new batteries and advancing his 
trenches ; every endeavor was made by firing from Sumter, Gregg, 
Wagner, and the James Island batteries to annoy and delay his 
approach. 

Throughout the morning of the 2d of August the enemy did not 
answer our fire, but about two o’clock they opened with vigor on 
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Wagner. The damage done to the work was, however, compara- 
tively small. In my telegram of that date I mentioned that “ Trans- 
ports filled with troops are reported going south from Stono, probably 
intended to operate against Savannah: cannot some of my troops 
sent to General Johnston be ordered back immediately for defence of 
the city?” 

Orders were given to the Chief Quartermaster to have trains in 
waiting sufficient to transport two regiments of infantry to Savannah. 
The difficulties attending the defence of Charleston were greatly 
increased by the celerity with which the enemy could remove his 
operations from one point to another ; and from the paucity of troops 
in my command, Savannah and the coast-line were nearly denuded. 

Instructions were given for increasing the armament of Fort Johnson 
by two 6-40 Brooke guns, turned over by the Navy Department, and 
to place floating torpedoes in certain localities. 

Brigadier-General Mercer was directed to forward a detachment of 
artillerists to relieve those of the 63d Georgia Volunteers, who had 
become reduced by casualties and sickness and had been ordered to 
return to Savannah. 

The Ordnance Department in Richmond was applied to for Coehorn 
mortars. 

The fire of the enemy on the 3d was not heavy, but his sharp- 
shooters annoyed the garrison of Wagner considerably. No casualties 
occurred during the day. 

Brigadier-General Mercer, at Savannah, was informed that transports 
were reported moving south from here, and that two regiments were 
held in readiness to move at a moment’s notice. I was informed that 
Evans’ Brigade was ordered to Savannah from Mississippi. 

In a personal visit paid to Morris Island that evening I found 
Battery Wagner in very serviceable condition. The work was more 
solidly constructed than when the first attack took place. The gar- 
rison appeared to be in fine spirits and ready to defend the work to 
the last. At Fort Sumter the filling of the officers’ quarters and the 
casemates was rapidly approaching completion. An exterior sand- 
bag revetment to the gorge-wall ordered, as well as a series of 
traverses in barbette on the east, south, and northeast faces, and 
many changes and removals in the armament. 

During the 4th of August but little firing occurred on either side. 
Orders were given to rearrange certain guns in the batteries and lines 
on James Island. 

Major Trezevant, commandant of the Charleston Arsenal, was 
requested to collect all the old iron in the burnt districts of the city 
to be cast into projectiles. 

Orders were given to Brigadier-General Ripley to arrange with 
Capt. Tucker of the navy for an attempt to capture the enemy’s 
pickets in the Marsh Battery, near Vincent’s Creek. On the 5th the 
guns in Battery Wagner were all in fighting order. Our sharpshooters 
armed with Whitworth rifles seemed to annoy the enemy greatly, who 
endeavored to silence their fire with Coehorn mortars. 

About nine o’clock on that night a picket of the enemy, which had 
taken possession of our unfinished battery in Vincent’s Creek, and 
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by signalling the arrival of our steamers at Cummins Point inter- 
fered materially with our operations, was attacked by a party from 
the navy and from the 25th South Carolina Volunteers. The result 
was satisfactory. One captain and ten enlisted men of the enemy 
were captured ; our loss was one man killed. 

Our defensive works at Fort Sumter and other points progressed 
rapidly. 

The telegram of this day’s date was: “Enemy still being largely 
reinforced from northward. Cannot General Colquitt’s other regiment 
be ordered here at once? More troops are absolutely required.” 

Throughout the 6th the enemy fired occasional shots from his land 
batteries and fleet, but without material result. One casualty occurred. 
Our batteries fired at intervals throughout the day. Brigadier-General 
Cobb was ordered by telegraph to send five hundred infantry and one 
light battery to report to Brigadier-General Mercer in Savannah. 

The enemy on Morris Island worked laboriously on his batteries { 
and trenches, while strong reinforcements of troops were daily seen 
arriving. 

On the 7th I received a telegram from you informing me that the 
balance of Colquitt’s Brigade was ordered to Charleston. 

There was little firing throughout the day; only two casualties 
occurred on Morris Island. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A STOIC’S TEAR. 





(Cor. Benjamin R. Mitam (fondly called by the old Texans Ben Milam) was perhaps th 


= 
a 


best beloved of all the heroes who fell in the Texas Revolution of 1835-36. The writer hopes 
the poem will be none the less appreciated for being true—since it zs true, even to the lock of 
hair, which alone had a natural look on the melancholy occasion here depicted.) 

E. 


ENTLE is “stormy March” in Bexar’s vale. 
While nature, north, is locked in icy cells, 
Usurping winter revelling through her halls, 
’Mid trains of sweeping snows and roaring blasts, 
In height of riot—in this vale she blooms 
Fair as a bride in robes all new arrayed, 
With gems and wreaths bedight, and many a flower. 
The mild south wind speeds o’er the prairie waste, 
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And freighting there his wing with fragrancies, 

Fans the foul odors from the reeking town,* 

And pours his current of perpetual sweets. 

Blent with the bugler’s blast that wakes the streets, 
Summoning the Rangers lingering o’er their cups, 

The murmuring river’s silvery voice is heard ; 

While from suburban groves of China-trees 

Full many a wild bird shames that sweetest tongue 
On earth —e’en Spain’s mellifluous language shames — 
Which daily floateth forth in strains full rich 

From trysting-bowers where maids their lovers meet, 
Where sighs oft blend with songs, and tears with mirth. 


II. 


At a barred window, in the city’s midst 

(For still in Bexar may be seen such proofs 
Of ancient feuds—the window’s hideous grate, 
And massive door with heavy bolts secured), 

I sat, and listless gazed upon the court 
Beneath; for that old pile was now an inn, 
Though once the haughty Veremendi’s ¢ home. 

The next room rang with revel— the last bout 
Of a fierce band ere they should scout the wilds 
For foes who late had spilled their comrades’ blood. 
I too was of that band; but far too faint 
To share their wassail or to join their scout; 

And sighed that fate forbade me mount, like them, 
My gallant steed, to woo the mountain air 

And spur him on to vengeance. This was o’er: 
Their parting blast had roused me, and a spot 

Of emerald dye that decked the negroes’ yard 
Like a green islet, filled and fixed my gaze. 

It had no barrier ’gainst the many feet 

That hurried by on menial offices, 

Yet none did touch its grassy triangle. 

I sought of a grim Ranger passing :-—“ Why 
Spare they that turf, as though ’twere hallowed?” “Why, 
’Tis Milam’s grave.” “ Zhat Milam’s grave!” I cried, 
As on he hastened, careless. My heart throbbed, 
Indignant that such proud, heroic dust 
Should thus lie, tombless, in that vulgar spot, 
When it should lie where, ’neath vast Parian pile, 
Patriots might weep and tyrants quake to see. 


III. 


That troop went forth, avenged their comrades well, 
Returned; and he who spake so recklessly 





*San Antonio de Bexar. + At one time Governor of Texas. 
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O’er Milam’s dust, rehearsed to me the fray: 
How hand to hand he felled the savage chief 
Who shot brave York,* in treacherous ambush hid ; 
Then cut a second’s throat—a third— But here 
Stalked up a comrade, saying, “Come and look 
On that which grieves and maddens all who gaze: 
Curb your swift rage, compose yourself for tears!” 
They went; I briefly mused if I should go: 
“There’s scarce a day but Gammo’s wrath I see— 
’Twere nothing new; but to see Gammo weep — 
Those fierce, dark eyes in tears: I too will go— 
Though all incredulous that aught on earth 
Can wring such drops, I’ll go. What can this be?” 
We crossed the plaza to a narrow street, 
*Neath a low archway passed; emerging, groped 
Our dubious way athwart a spidery hall; 
Thence o’er the threshold to a chamber dark. 
Our guide unclasped a shutter toward the sun; 
The flood of light disclosed a chest uncouth ; 
Far in a nook, sole furniture, it stood ; 
Vile insects sought it when the sun burst in. 
“ What’s here?” said Gammo, as the lid was raised. 
“A box of bones, eh? And is this the sight 
So stirred you? Surely we’ve seen many such 
Whitening the battle-plain: if then unmoved, 
Why now turn woman?” “Such we never saw, 
Gammo!” “Whose bones be these, then?” “Milam’s!” “A7s?” 
(How those keen eyes did flash!) “ Where’s the curst hand 
Dared move them? Show me, that I lop it off! 
Say, where?” ‘“ They’ve gone who did it.” “Wise! But who— 
What their fell motive?” “From a sister-town t 
They hailed; and urged in plea for this dark act 
That his dear dust is rudely trampled here, 
Whereas they’d give him there inviolate rest 
’Mong other heroes whose proud graves they’ve decked 
With marble tributes—his t’ have been the chief.” 
“Such motive helps it much: stil base the deed — 
To disenter our Washington by stealth. 
Vile body-snatchers! save the paltry bribe.” 


IV. 


“Gammo!” said the other, “tell our friend the tale 
These bones call up afresh: you know it best.” 
With this he strided thence and left us twain; 
And then did Gammo, leaning o’er the skull, 

Gaze long, as you would on a sleeping face 
Wherein some friend you’d hope to recognise, 





* One of Milam’s Captains in 1835. + La Grange. 
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Long lost. “How can I think shat Milam’s face ?— 
Which, when I last saw, beamed with freedom’s fire — 
So ghastly now! No, no, ’tis not! I’m fooled! 
Lift you that skull—I fear my grasp would fail ; 
If it be his, it beareth such a mark 
As I should know though ’twere in desert seen: 
A hall his forehead pierced just where it joins 
The temple, Aerve/’ No—I mistake —it smote 
The vight side —this way turn it! Ah, ’tis his! 
Too well, alas! I know that fearful breach!” 
* Ambition’s hall” was there indeed oped wide ; 
“Thought’s dome” unroofed by that one little bolt, 
And all her right wall crushed and swept away. 
A spider had repaired it with his web; 

, \ And, crouched within, in that deep central nook 
Whose tenure was the soul’s prerogative — 
As erst maintained *— peered from the eyelet holes, 
Through their bone tubes which to his nook converged, 
And e’er and ’non, when shaken, darting thence, 
He typified that former tenant well. 


V. 


* Ah! well I mind it as ’twere yesterday : » 
We gained yon wall,” he said, and pointed through 
} \ The lattice-bar to Veremendi’s house,— 
“Drove the foe headlong thence; and Milam, worn 
With toil, smeared too with bloody dust, 
Made pause, to spy what movement next were best 
(Though rash he was not, braver never fell !). 
He stood before me—to my left somewhat ; 
He doffed his cap and wiped the trickling sweat 
From his proud brow. O, ’twas a shining mark, 
Methought, for some fell foe to liberty ! 
I warned him back—too late!—his blood and brains 
\ Were spattered in my face! I caught his clay, 
Which, else, had staggered to a fearful fall; 
I eased it to the rocks; then looking forth 
Whence came the fatal sound, espied a wreath 
Of smoke that floated from yon cypress’ boughs. 
With vengeful heart, but with a steady hand, 
I raised this rifle to an undimmed eye, 
And hurled the traitor from his lurking-place 
To yon deep wave that darkly sweeps beneath — 
Half-comforted to hear his sullen plunge.f 





* Near the centre of the brain there is a heart-like substance about the size of a pea. Its use 
is unknown; though it was once supposed to be the seat of the soul. 

t A beautiful little river called the San Antonio flows past the town. The huge cypress from 
which Milam was shot is, I believe, still standing. 
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“How well I mind, too,— though twelve years agone,— 
That glorious morn, when, on yon prairie height 
(’Twas just this side the oak which crowns yon hill), 
Impatient of his chief’s too long delay, 

He strided from the ranks apart, and cried, 

‘Come, all who’ve wills to do and hearts to dare: 

Come, while we strike let others look and learn!’ 
A Spartan band, in number as in cause, 
Flew to his standard —I among the first. 
My limbs all vigor then, my blood all fire, 
Which hardship since hath somewhat tamed and quelled, 
I leapt forth with enthusiastic shout, 
Seeking no higher service than a post 
By my young leader; and that post I kept 
From the first moment, through the battle’s brunt ; 
Fought by him living, propped him as he fell, 
Avenged him dead, and lastly laid him there. 

“But they have disentombed him; and I look 
Once more upon him with a mournful joy: 
To those young, fiery times thought takes me back, 
When yet a stripling; and I feel, as then, 
Much of youth’s impulse —something of its softness — 
When I smote quick at wrong and wept at woe. 
Yes, takes me back; and I once more can see 
Yon eyeless cells filled with those same bright orbs 
That darted patriot zeal along the ranks 
On that proud morn, and lured and lit to victory ; 
Can see those cheeks reflush with glory’s glow, 
That arm arrayed in muscles. Ay, can see 
Yon hand start up and brandish the keen blade; 
From that hushed mouth, now grinning horribly, 
I catch again his silvery tones: they rise 
Above war’s din; they now sink soft and low, 
As o’er some mangled friend he breathes kind words. 

“ Arrange those scattered ribs! ’Neath their arch once 
Played freedom’s purest fountain — Milam’s heart! 
It plays no more: ’twas choked in dust, in dust! 
But where it sank, a thousand more did spring 
To water liberty ; and here is one, 
Which growing now brimful, o’erflows. Be’t so!” 


’Twas so, I vow! I saw a big round drop 

Haste down stern Gammo’s swarthy face, and hide 

Its pearly sparkles in his grisly beard, 

As ’shamed to cross his naked cheek — that stage 

Where sterner passions played their part so well. 
He paced the floor, and ever and anon 
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Made pause to ponder o’er those sad remains ; 
But strove no more at words—his heart was full. 
Clung to the skull a solitary lock. 

“Think you,” said I, “’twere sacrilege to pluck 

From out his dust this lock, which else must perish?” 
“Nay—harm it not!” “But if I have it set 

In purest gold, bestudded round with pearls, 

And wear it next my heart, that I may point 

’*Mid jewelled circles to my brooch and say, 

‘Behold a prize your coffers could not buy!’ 

Though kings be there comparing diadems 

Glittering with thousand gems, yet I’ll show this.” 
“They'll laugh!” “But how I'll check them when I say, 

‘*Tis Milam’s hair, from Gammo, Milam’s friend ; 

Ta’en from the tomb—a talisman ’gainst chains.’ ” 

I had no heart for this,—’twas but to try 

The friend’s fidelity: it stood the test. 
“No, never! Let it cling there still! The worm 

Is a more fit inheritor of such 

Than man, though flashed in trembling despot’s eyes!” 


G. W. ARCHER, M. D. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. 





HERE are few more delightful books for occasional relaxation, 

when one is tired of more exhausting brain-work, than those 
gossipping works made up of diaries and familiar letters that admit 
us to the home-life of eminent men and women of a past generation. 
We have been recently gratified by the publication of two such works, 
the Diary of Henry Crabbe Robinson and the Life and Letters of Mary 
Russel Mitford. The first of these two books extends over a longer 
period, introduces us to a larger number of distinguished persons, 
and though written by a man, furnishes many more choice tid-bits of 
gossip than the other ; but the work of Miss Mitford possesses a far 
more pathetic interest in that it details the struggles of a woman 
against a host of difficulties. We hear such a clamor in the present 
day for “ woman’s rights,” including the right to work like her brother 
man, that it is interesting to see how a gentle, gifted woman is affected 
when by sheer necessity she is forced to enter the arena and struggle 
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for a support, not only for herself but for her family ; it is painful, as 
well as interesting, to see how this buoyant spirit is crushed when 
forced to coin her thoughts into daily bread, and compelled to this by 
the utter worthlessness of him who should have stood between the 
world and his gifted daughter, and thus furnished her the leisure to 
write from her own sweet inward impulses. 

There is another aspect in which Miss Mitford’s life is pleasing for 
its singularity. We are so accustomed to hear the modern boast of 
“emancipation from creeds,” “freedom from dogmas,” etc., from the 
pen and lips of those who have no settled convictions upon religious 
subjects, that it is really grateful to our feelings to see how this true 
woman, while passing through the dark agonies of doubt through 
which most thoughtful spirits must find their way to the light beyond, 
steadily refrains from any expression of those doubts ; and yet to see 
that when the light comes, though it comes not till “even-time,” she 
firmly proclaims to a few chosen friends that her feet are resting on 
the Rock of Ages. 

The readers of this Magazine may have already read these volumes ; 
if so, they will scarcely be unwilling to linger for a little longer over 
the memory of this woman, even though it be a repetition of facts 
already known; and to readers who may not have read the work 
itself, we run no risk of repeating a tale lacking in interest. The 
editor has done his work well, giving us the familiar letters written 
with no view to the public eye, and simply inserting a paragraph here 
and there to explain the circumstances of the writer and to supply 
some missing link in the chain of narrative furnished by the letters. 

Miss Mitford was the only daughter of wealthy parents. Her 
father, Dr. Mitford, was a man of very extravagant habits. Previous 
to his marriage he had spent the fortune he had himself inherited ; but 
marrying an heiress and coming into possession of her property, he 
felt re-established in his pecuniary affairs. The little Mary was a very 
precocious child. “At three years old she was able to read.” Her 
favorite work, given to her as a reward for reading the Whig news- 
papers to her father’s guests, was Zhe Children of the Wood; this was 
followed by the other ballads of Percy’s Religues. She tells us that — 


The breakfast-room in which I first possessed myself of my beloved ballads was 
a lofty and spacious apartment, literally lined with books, which, with its Turkey 
carpet, its glowing fire, its sofas and easy chairs, seemed, what indeed it was, a very 
nest of English comfort. The windows opened on a large old-fashioned garden, 
full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, honeysuckles, and pinks. 


She never lost her love for these ballads. Many years after this, in 
a letter written to Miss Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Browning), whom in 
a friendly way she sometimes accuses of obscurity, she says: 


I have just read your delightful ballad. My earliest book was Percy’s Reliques, 
the delight of my childhood ; and after them came Scott’s A/instrelsy of the Borders, 
the favorite of my youth ; so that I am prepared to love ballads, although perhaps 
a little biased in favor of great directness and simplicity by the earnest plainness of 
my old pet. 


Not long was Mary allowed to remain in this beautiful home. Mrs, 
Mitford had placed her entire property in the hands of her husband. 
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except a small sum which had been left by her grandmother in the 
hands of trustees, and which was settled upon Mrs. Mitford, her 
children and grandchildren. So badly did Dr. Mitford manage his 
pecuniary affairs that in the course of eight or nine years after his 
marriage the property was irretrievably involved, and they were 
compelled to leave their home ; and soon, in abject poverty, we find him, 
with his. wife and child, living in cheap lodgings in London. Few men, 
after having thus squandered two fortunes, find a third within their 
grasp ; but this family was again placed in a comfortable position by 
the success of a lottery-ticket: the prize drawn amounted to £20,000. 
With money in hand they moved into a comfortable home, and the 
Doctor, who was a sporting, gambling character, once more began to 
spend profusely and carelessly. 

About this time Mary was sent to school. The school was an ex- 
cellent one, and her life there happy. Her letters begin with this 
first separation from father and mother. She seems to have been 
tenderly attached to both parents, and both wife and daughter appear 
to have been blinded to the faults in Dr. Mitford, which were so 
clearly perceptible to other eyes. At all events, when, as the years 
go on, and the third fortune becomes “small by degrees and _ beauti- 
fully less,” we find the wife using patiently all the economical devices 
within her reach, and the daughter striving by the diligent use of her 
pen to repair their failing finances ; yet no word of blame from either 
for him who is the author of their embarrassments. The correspond- 
ence’ between Miss Mitford and her parents is peculiar. The 
daughter writes with such perfect openness and freedom from reserve, 
she calls her parents pet names, and they seem to be on terms of 
perfect equality. The parents give all the gossip of the place, “the 
tales of the Doctor’s whist-clubs and sporting arrangements, or of 
Mrs. Mitford’s visitings abroad and parties at home.” In the 
mother’s letters we cannot but notice a reticence on religious subjects 
unusual on the part of a religious mother ; and indeed Miss Mitford 
seems to have inherited this reticence, for in all her correspondence, 
until life draws near its close, she seems to speak of any other subject 
in preference ; and yet when she does mention it, we perceive that 
this arises from no lack of feeling. Miss Mitford’s biographer thus 
accounts for the mother’s silence upon a subject upon which she was 
certainly neither careless nor indifferent : 


We believe that she had, after mature reflection, simply determined to attach 
and amuse her child by her correspondence, and to trust to the impressive persua- 
sion of her example to the inculcation of higher things. 


While Mary was at school, her father purchased some eighty acres 
of land, upon which stood a house that had been built during the 
reign of Elizabeth or James I. as a country gentleman’s residence. 
The old house, which had been called Grasely Court, was out of repair ; 
the Doctor determined to pull it down and build a modern house, 
to be known as Bertram House. The old house was picturesque : 
“there was a sitting-room with a large sunny oriel window and walls 
wainscoted in small carved panels ; there was a large oaken staircase 
with a massive balustrade and broad, low steps, such as are safe and 
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easy to childhood and: old age; there were expansive fireplaces with 
highly architectural chimney-pieces ; above all, there were two secret 
rooms where priest and cavalier had been known to hide ;” the 
the new house was “formal and commonplace.” The building of the 
new one involved much expense, and the Mitfords soon saw how much 
wiser would have been a remodelling of the old. 

Mary was a studious girl, but it is not until about her fifteenth 
year that her biographer records the development of her literary 
taste. About this time her letters home begin to be filled with 
accounts of her studies and her judgment in regard to the merits and 
demerits of different authors. After leaving school there is quite a 
cessation of letters for a time, except an occasional one to her mother 
when away from home on a short visit. These occasional letters show 
her as a loving girl with a naturally buoyant temperament, an intense 
love of flowers and animal pets, and with little or no pedantry or 
affectation. Her love of flowers is a powerful love throughout her 
life, and seems to us to be so healthy a love that we will here tran- 
scribe passages in which it reveals itself, although in so doing we 
copy from letters written at a later period than that of which we are 
now writing. In the year 1810 she writes :— 

“Oh still how fresh to memory’s eyes 
Those hours of childish bliss arise, 
Where in the deep and tangled dell 
I plucked the flowers I loved so well; 

Or on the primrose bank reclined, 

Gay bouquets formed, or garlands twined ; 
Decked hat and frock in flowery state, 
And tottered with the fragrant weight : 
And still no infant better loves 

To view the primrose-spangled groves.” 

In a letter to her father, dated 1811, she writes, “I wish you could 
see my violets and primroses; I never remember half so many.” 
Again, describing to a friend one of her rambles in the smiling 
meads — 


Oh how beautiful they were to-day with all their train of callow goslings and 
frisking lambs, and laughing children chasing the butterflies that floated like ani- 
mated flowers in the air, or hunting for birds’ nests among the golden-blossomed 
furze. It is when walking in such scenes, listening to the mingled notes of 2 
thousand birds and inhaling the mingled perfume of a thousand flowers, that I feel 
the real joy of existence. To live—to share with the birds and the insects the 
delight of this beautiful world —to have the mere consciousness of deing—is happi- 
ness. 


In a later letter to a friend she acknowledges that this love for 
flowers is a very plain and vulgar one ; she needs no costly exotics or 
expensive rarities for its gratification :— 


I love no flowers but the common ones, First and best, violets and primroses, 
and cowslips and wood anemones, and the whole train of field flowers ; then roses 
of every kind and color, especially the great cabbage rose; then the blossoms of 
the lilac and laburnum, the horse-chestnut, the asters, the jasmine, and the honey- 
suckle ; and to close the list, lilies of the valley, sweet peas, and the red pinks 
found in cottagers’ gardens. This is my confession of faith. Pray don’t betray me. 


Far along in life, when she was grown to be an old woman and was 
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suffering under a severe temporary lameness caused by a fall, she ac- 
knowledges to a correspondent that she had climbed a hay-rick close by 
her garden in order that she might look down upon its great mass of 
color, and thus get a far better view than she could obtain from the 
level ground, a “ bird’s-eye view,” as it were, and she grows enthu- 
siastic in her description: “Masses of the Siberian larkspur, and 
sweet-williams mostly double,” etc., and after a long enumeration of 
their names and colors, she adds: “So bright are the colors that the 
green really does not seem to predominate.” Again, when they were 
in very embarrassed circumstances, and living in a small way in close 
quarters, she tells how a journeyman of their neighbor the shoemaker 
had caught her love for flowers; how, having borrowed a bit of 
ground from his brother, the blacksmith, too poor to raise cabbages 
because of overshadowing trees that drew all the nourishment from 
the ground, he by dint of great labor, bringing the water from a 
distance, etc., raised two hundred seedling dahlias, and actually got 
the cottagers’ prize for the best seedling at the Reading show. 


All the gardeners far and near (for it was a grand dahlia-show open to all 
England, and we had twelve prizes for strangers, and they came from beyond 
London) clustered about him; and John Brown and his dahlias were the lions of 
the day. I think I enjoyed it as much as he did; his love of flowers was so 
genuine, and his success so deservéd. 


Resuming the thread of the narrative, we find that in the year 1810, 
being then about twenty years of age, Miss Mitford entered the ranks 
as an author by publishing a volume entitled Miscellaneous Poems. 
She remarks, in writing to her father, in regard to this publication: 
“Tt is usual for an author to give some reasons for publishing ; but I 
can not for the best of all reasons, I have none.” Little did she 
think how frequently her pen was afterwards to be called into requisi- 
tion to keep the wolf from the door, and well was it for her that in 
thus playfully commencing her career of authorship she could not see 
the long, toilsome, exhausting road it was to be for her. Hitherto she 
has passed a pleasant happy life among her books and flowers, sur- 
rounded by kind friends, and using her pen as an amusement to her 
leisure hours ; but the scene soon changes. Bertram House must be 
sold—the family must move into humble surroundings, and all 
because of the father’s wasteful habits. Still from mother and daughter 
come only gentle words and patient forbearance. The wife writes to 
her husband :— 

As to the cause of our present difficulties, it avails not how they originated. 


The only question is how they can be most speedily and effectually put an end to. 
I ask for no details which you do not voluntarily choose to make. 


The daughter writes :— 


Let us dispose of all the property, books, furniture, etc., except this house ; and 
it we may endeavor to rent. If this can be done, and we can get from three to four 
hundred a year for it, we may live very comfortably ; not in a public place indeed, 
but in a Welsh or Cumberland cottage, or in small London lodgings. Where is the 
place, in which, while we are all spared to each other, we could not be happy? 


In another place she comforts him by saying — 


Tell me, I implore you, my beloved father, the full extent of your embarrassments. 
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Whatever those embarrassments may be, of one thing I am certain, the world does 
not contain so proud, so happy, or so fond a daughter. I would not exchange my 
father, even though we toiled together for our daily bread, for any man on earth, 
even though he could pour all the gold of Peru into my lap. 


The cause of all this misery was the Doctor’s love of play, and its 
concomitant dabbling in gambling speculations. Miss Mitford’s idea 
of “toiling together for their daily bread” was never realised ; for 
when all was gone her worthless father allowed her to toil alone, and 
the burden of the family support rested entirely on her. The family 
residence, after the sale of Bertram House, was a small rented cottage 
near Reading, where she and her mother could still cultivate a flower- 
garden, and where they were still surrounded by the meadows and 
green lanes. After enumerating in a playful way the inconveniences 
of the residence at Three-Mile Cross, she says :— 


It is within reach of my dear old walks ; the banks where I find my violets and 
the woods where the wood-surrel blows. 


Hard work now begins ; she writes to a correspondent :— 


Pray forgive this sad no-letter. Alas! the happy times when I could read and 
think and prattle for you are passed away. Will they ever return? I am now 
chained to a desk eight, ten, twelve hours in the day at mere drudgery. All my 
thoughts of writing are for hard money. All my correspondence is on hard business. 
Oh, pity me, pity me! My very mind is sinking under the fatigue and the anxiety. 
Since I have become a professed authoress, woe is me! A washerwoman hath a 
better trade. 


She is urged by her friends, particularly her father, to try her hand 
at novel-writing, but she feels no talent for that, and inclines to try 
the drama as being more adapted to her talents, though success here 
is not likely to pay in a pecuniary point of view as a successful novel 
would. We have not space to follow her different attempts. She 
writes one drama for the theatre which is played and is successful ; 
another, which is not allowed to be played because of its subject, 
the martyrdom of Charles I. The licenser who refuses to permit the 
representation of this play writes to her that — 

It would bea sort of practical bull to permit a detailed representation of 
Charles’s unhappy story on a public stage, when his martyrdom is still observed in 


such solemn silence that the London theatres are actually closed and all dramatic 
exhibitions whatever suspended on its anniversary. 


Thus she sees the labor of many months rendered practically of no 
avail. Another disappointment meets her in the loss, by some 
carelessness, of a manuscript upon which she had confidently calcu- 
lated to bring her about £70. Thus alternating between successes 
and failures, but all the time at hard labor, she finds her difficulties 
increased by the failure in health and loss of mind of her dear 
mother. Her anxieties on her father’s account are still great ; expe- 
rience has been no teacher to him, and in a confidential letter she 
speaks of his “terrible lack of providence.” In another place she 
thus speaks of her burden :— 


I am in better health, and therefore in better spirits than when I wrote last ; but 
it is a weight under which all women sink— to support a family. Mrs. Hofland is 
very ill; Miss Landon is very ill; Mrs. Hall is very ill; Mrs. Hemans is dead ; 
and such a catastrophe you will one day hear of your poor correspondent. 
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Then comes the mother’s death, and the daughter turns with 
increased devotion to the one remaining parent. 

One of Miss Mitford’s most successful works was Our Village, which 
she described to a correspondent previous to its publication as “ not 
one connected story, but a series of sketches of country manners, 
scenery, and character, with some stories intermixed and connected 
by unity of locality and of purpose.” She wrote two or three volumes 
of this work, which was republished in this country and became very 
popular ; also Country Sketches, a work somewhat similar in design. 

We have said little of her life except that passed at home, yet there 
were visits to London, where, after having obtained position and 
reputation as an authoress, she met and was introduced to most of 
the literary celebrities of the day. Friends from America, Daniel 
Webster, Mr. Fields, Hawthorne, Miss Sedgwick, soon became visitors 
at her humble home, and were heartily welcomed and appreciated 
by her. Speaking of one of these London visits to a friend, she 
remarked :— 

My visit to town was very gay and very pleasant—pleasanter perhaps. in 
recollection than in reality; for the immediate impression is nothing but bustle. 


Visiting London is like going shopping for ideas; and it is not till one has put the 
gay trifles into proper form that one knows exactly the worth of one’s bargain. 


At length we see Miss Mitford acknowledged as a power in the 
world of letters, her acquaintance eagerly sought by those of high 
social and literary position, and we cannot but wish for her less ex- 
hausting toil and leisure for her favorite pursuits ; but no, her father, 
whose habits are still unchanged, becomes an invalid on her hands, 
and her efforts grow more toilsome, her love for him more devoted 
and unselfish, her dread of his death the great dread of her life. 
She is now fifty-three years of age; a loving woman with a true 
motherly heart, and this motherly instinct becomes the feeling with 
which she regards her invalid father. 


If I could but give my whole life to him, reading to him, driving out with him, 
playing cribbage with him, never five minutes away from him except when he is 
asleep (for this it is that makes him happy), it would be the breath of life tome. I 
love him a million times better than ever, and can quite understand that love of a 
mother for her first-born which this so fond dependence produces in the one so 
looked to. 


Poor man! he accepts all this devotion and never seems to think 
that, as the entire support of the family depends upon that careworn 
daughter, she must make up by renewed diligence when he sleeps for 
the time thus devoted to his waking hours. She writes :— 


He could read, I think ; but somehow, to read to himself seems to give him no 
pleasure ; and if any one else is so kind as to offer to read to him, ¢ha¢ does not do. 
They don’t know what he likes, and when to skip and how to lighten heavy parts 
without losing the thread of the narrative. 


Previous to this time, in one of her London visits, she had made 
the acquaintance of Miss Barrett, and before she had published 
anything of importance Miss Mitford recognised her genius. From 
the beginning of this acquaintance to the close of Miss Mitford’s life, 
these two kept up a correspondence, and their friendship was deep 
and ardent. It is pleasant to read of Miss Barrett thus :— 
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A sweet young woman went with us — Miss Barrett. She reads Greek as I do 
French. She is a delightful young creature, shy, timid, and modest. 


About this time, twelve plates were sent to Miss Mitford for illus- 
trative poems, to be written either by herself or by any poets she 
might choose to employ. She chose what she thought the prettiest 
subject and the prettiest plate in the whole lot to be illustrated by a 
ballad from Miss Barrett’s pen. It was a charming group of Hindoo 
girls floating their lamps upon the Ganges: the superstition is that 
if the lamps burn till out of sight, the love they represent will last for 
life. We think we shall never read again Miss Barrett’s little ballad 
without being reminded of the circumstances connected with its 
composition and of the friendship between these two women ; the one 
old and depressed in worldly circumstances, the other with a happy 
life just opening before her ; the one destined to walk life’s path for 
many, many years as a solitary “old maid,” the other after a few 
short years as wife and mother to be called away ere earth had lost 
to her any of its attractiveness. It is in these letters to her friend 
that she speaks most freely of her father, for instance thus :— 

Health is gone; but if I can but last while my dear father requires me —if the 
little money we have can but last —then it would matter little how soon I too were 
released. I long to be able to earn money. On myself I spend none. That’s all 
Icando. I have not bought a bonnet, a cloak, a gown, hardly a pair of gloves for 
four years ; but I dare not touch my poor father’s comforts. Never may you have to 
feel what it is to fear that the little you may possess may not last while the one you 
love best on earth requires it. Forgive my paining you with a useless sympathy. 
But the expression is repressed to him, and sometimes it will have way. 


But the dread event comes ; the father is taken, and the bereaved 
one spends no time in useless repining, but turns to the blest task 
of making others happy. He had grown very gentle in his last 
sickness, had listened to his daughter’s readings of the Scriptures, 
and had derived much comfort, especially from St. John’s Gospel. 
To his daughter his end seemed to be peace. And what are we that 
we should judge? After it is all over, she writes :— 

I woo cheerful thoughts, and take all care of myself as 4e would wish. I have 


just strewn flowers over him (the lovely chrysanthemums he loved so well, that he 
helped strew over my dear mother), and he looks with a heavenly composure. 


Subscriptions were started by sympathising friends to liquidate 
debts left by Dr. Mitford, and to pldce his daughter in more comfort- 
able circumstances ; and the remaining years of her life are freer from 
pecuniary anxiety, though there is need for careful economy. 

Fifty-five and alone, and in very feeble health, she yet feels the 
ability to take an interest in life. She plans a trip for the children of 
the parish, and in making the necessary arrangements actually stays 
up one night all night. She interests herself in a Mechanics’ Institute 
in Reading, and walks there evening after evening with a lantern for 
guidance and her maid as her only attendant. She feeds the robins, 
loves and searches for the wild flowers still, and when compelled 
because of economical reasons to part from her pet pony, she tries to 
find for him a gentle master. “ He follows me,” she writes, “round 
the garden and into the house, and eats apples and carrots out of my 
hand!” The reticence upon religious subjects which has followed 
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her throughout life, now deserts her. Years ago she had written to 
a friend,— 


I do not, or rather cannot believe all that the Church requires, I humbly hope 
it is not necessary to do so, and that a devout sense of the mercy of God, and an 
endeavor, however imperfectly and feebly, to obey the great precepts of justice and 
kindness, will be accepted in lieu of that entire faith which in me w// not be com- 
manded. Do not answer this part of my letters’ It has cost mea strong effort to 
say this. 


Now she acknowledges a long sickness to be — 


The greatest mercy of a gracious God, who has been very merciful during my 
entire life. 

I have gone twice through the Gospels and once through the New Testament 
since we met. I de/ieve with my whole heart and mind that divine history. Still I 
find it difficult to realise, and I am troubled with wandering thoughts. I feel fully 
my own unworthiness and that my hope must be in His mercy. Now I am reading 
the Gospels for the third time within two or three months, and accepting the whole 
of the holy mystery as I find it. Mystery there must be. 


Thus in great physical pain, but with an interest in books and 
friends and flowers unabated, she lived a calm and uneventful life till 
in her 68th year her Father called her home. 


VIRGINIA C. PHasus. 





DUKESBOROUGH TALES, 
By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. VIIT—INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING MR. FONAS LIVELY, 
CHAPTER IV. 


RS. MELVINA HODGE being destined for a more distin- 

guished part in the Lively Investigations than might have 
been supposed at first, I feel as if I ought to mention a few of her 
antecedents. She resided near Rocky Creek, about a mile from 
Dukesborough. Some years before the occurrence I am now nar- 
rating she was Miss Melvina Perkins, or rather Miss Malviny Perkins, 
as she preferred to be called. Judging from what she was now, she 
must have been good-looking in those early years. She had been 
married first to a Mr. Simmons, who, as we have heard Mr. Bill 
Williams say, was related to his family. Some five or six summers 
had passed since this first marriage when Mr. Simmons died. How- 
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ever ardently this gentleman may have been beloved in his life-time, 
the grief which his departure produced did not seem to be incurable. 
It yielded to Time the comforter, and in about another year her name 
was again changed, and she became Mrs. Malviny Hodge. 

Persons familiar with her history used to remark upon the different 
appearances which this lady exhibited according as she was or was 
not in the married estate* As Miss Perkins and as the widow 
Simmons, she was neat in her person and cheerful in her spirits to a 
degree that might be called quite gay ; whereas in the marriage relation 
she was often spoken of as negligent both in her dress and her house- 
keeping, and was generally regarded as being hard to please, espe- 
cially by him whose business it was and whose pleasure it ought to 
have been to please her the most. Mr. Daniel Hodge had frequently 
noticed her with her first husband, and apparently had not seen very 
much to admire. The truth was he had rather pitied poor Simmons, 
or thought he had. But when about three or four months after the 
latter’s death he happened to meet his widow, Mr. Hodge saw such 
remarkable changes that he concluded he must have grossly misjudged 
her. A more extended acquaintance, in which she grew more and 
more affable and sprightly and generally taking in her ways, tended 
to raise a suspicion in his mind that so far as his previous judgment 
of her was concerned it was about as good as if during all that time 
he had been a fool. Mrs. Malviny Simmons had a way of arranging 
a white cape around her neck and shoulders, which with her black 
frock had a fine effect upon Mr. Hodge. This is a great art. I have 
noticed it all my life ; and old man as I am, even now I sometimes 
feel that I am not insensible to the charm of such a contrast in 
dressing among women, who having been in great affliction for losses, 
have grown to indulge some desire to repair them in ways that are 
innocent. 

This new appreciation of Mrs. Simmons increased with a rapidity 
that actually astonished Mr. Hodge ; the more because he had fre- 
quently said that if he ever should marry it certainly would not be to 
a widow. But we all know what such talk as that amounts to. In 
the case of Mr. Hodge it was not long before he began to consider 
with himself whether the best thing he could do for himself might not 
be to hint his admiration of that white cape and black frock in such 
a way as might lead to other conversation after a while ; for he had a 
house of his own, a hundred acres of land, and three or four negroes ; 
and he was about thirty years old. I say he began to consider ; he 
had not fully made up his mind. True, he needed a housekeeper. 
But he remembered that the housekeeping at Simmons’s in his life-time 
was not as it ought to have been. His memory on this point, how- 
ever, became less and less distinct ; and when he thought upon it at 
all he was getting into the habit of late of laying all the blame upon 
Simmons. To be sure, poor Simmons was in his grave, and it 
wouldn’t look right to 4a/k much about his defects, either of character 
or general domestic management. Mr. Hodge was a prudent man 
about such matters generally, and always wished to do as he would 
be done by. But he could but reflect that Simmons, though a good 
enough fellow in his way, was not only rather a poor manager, but 
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not the sort of a man to inspire a woman, especially such a one as 
Mrs. Malviny Simmons now evidently appeared to be, to exert her 
full powers whether in housekeeping pr anything else. In thinking 
upon the case Mr. Hodge believed that justice should be done to the 
living as well as the dead, and that in the married life much depended 
upon the man. This view of the case gradually grew to be very 
satisfactory, and even right sweet to take. Not that he would think 
of doing injustice to Simmons, even in his grave; but facts were 
facts, and justice was justice; and it was now certainly too late to 
think about altering the former in the case of Simmons. So poor 
Simmons had to lie where he was, and be held to responsibilities that 
probably he had not anticipated. 

So Mr. Hodge began to consider. He knew there was no harm in 
merely speculating upon such things. He knew himself to be pru- 
dent, and generally accurate in his judgments. But it was his boast, 
and always had been, that whenever he was convinced that he was 
wrong he would give it up like a man. This had actually occurred ; 
not very often, it is true, but sometimes ; and he had given it up in 
such a way as to confirm him more and more in the assurance that 
he was a person who, though little liable to delusion, was remarkably 
free from prejudice and obstinacy. Probably the most notable 
instance of such freedom that his life had hitherto afforded was the 
readiness with which he gave up the erroneous opinions he had 
previously formed of Mrs. Malviny Simmons, and put the blame of 
what seemed her shortcomings where it belonged. 

Mr. Hodge was thus considering the possibility of what he might 
propose to do some of these days, say a year hence, when Mrs. Sim- 
mons might reasonably be expected, young as she was, to be taking 
other views of life besides those which contemplated merely the past. 
Mr. Hodge knew that there was plenty of time for the exercise of the 
most matured deliberation. But somehow it happened that he began 
to meet the lady much more frequently than heretofore. Mr. Sim- 
mons having left his wife in very limited circumstances, she resided 
alternately with one and another of her own and his relations. These 
people, thgugh kind, yet seemed all to be more than willing that Mr. 
Hodge should have the benefit of any amount of her society. The 
consequence was that Mr. Hodge, having such opportunities, was 
enabled the sooner to bring all his thoughts to a head; not that he 
contemplated immediate action, but was becoming more and more 
fond of musing upon future possibilities. But one day he had looked 
upon the white cape and the black frock until he was led to express 
himself in terms that implied admiration. It was intended merely as 
a hint of what might come some of these days. One word brought 
on another. It would be impossible to describe how Mrs. Malviny 
Simmons looked and how she talked. Mr. Hodge was not a man of 
many words, and it gratified him when she assisted and accelerated 
his thoughts, and even almost put into his mouth the very words 
which, though not intending such a thing just then, he had been con- 
sidering that he might employ some of these days. Things went on 
with such rapidity that before Mr. Hodge knew what he was about he 
had the cape in his arms, and was assured that it and the person it 
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belonged to were his now and forever, “yea, if it might be for a 
thousand year.” 

Surely, thought Mr. Hodge, no man since the days of Adam in the 
garden had ever made so tremendous an impression upon a woman. 
He did not know that it was in him to make such an impression. 
However, we don’t know ourselves, he reflected ; and there zs a differ- 
ence in men just as in everything else. 

One week from that day Mr. Hodge succeeded to Mr. Simmons, 
and Mrs. Malviny went to keep house for Mr. Hodge on Rocky Creek. 
There was little in the married life of Mr. and Mrs. Hodge that 
would be very interesting to relate. I before intimated that Mrs. 
Malviny was most interesting in those seasons when she was 
unmarried. The beginning was splendid, but the splendor was 
evanescent. Mr. Hodge was surprised to notice how soon his wife 
relapsed into the old ways and the old looks. He never should have 
expected to'see that woman down at the heels. But the laying aside 
the black frock and putting on colors seemed to have had a depress- 
ing influence upon her tastes. As for the housekeeping, Mr. Hodge 
had to admit to himself that plain as things were when old Aunt 
Dilcy, his negro woman, attended to them, they were not as 
well ordered now. Then Mr. Hodge found that, in spite of his 
conscious superiority to her former husband, he had apparently no 
greater success in his efforts to please. At this Mr. Hodge gradually 
began to feel somewhat disgusted. He never had thought much 
about Simmons in his life-time ; now his mind would frequently revert 
to him, and he began to suspect that Simmons was a cleverer man 
than he had credit for. It seemed strange and somewhat pitiful 
generally that he should have died so young. 

But Mr. Hodge knew as well as anybody that matters could 
not be altered now, and he determined to do the best he could. 
He worked away at his farm, and in spite of difficuities made and 
laid up a little something every year. No children were born of the 
marriage ; but he did not complain. They had been married several 
years when the parents of Susan Temple having died and left her with 
nothing, the relatives generally thought that as Mr. Hodge, who was 
as near akin to her as any, and who had no children $F his own, 
ought to give her a home. Susan was just grown up, and though 
plain was a very industrious girl. Mr. Hodge suggested to his wife 
that as the business of housekeeping seemed rather troublesome they 
might take Susan for that business, giving her board and clothes as 
compensation. At first Mrs. Hodge came out violently against it. 
Such, however, had long been her habit of treating all new propositions 
of her husband. He was, therefore, not surprised ; and indeed was 
not seriously disappointed, as he was acting mostly for the purpose 
of satisfying his conscience regarding his orphaned relative. He 
said nothing more upon the subject then ; indeed, he had been ever 
a man of but few words, and since his marriage he had grown more 
so. Mr. Hodge had seemed to find from experience that the more 
talking he did the less influence he had. Words, he found, were not 
the things to employ when he wanted her to do even necessary offices. 
After all his previous disclaimers to that end, Mr. Hodge was suspected 
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by more persons than one of having some obstinacy ; and it grew with 
the lapse of time. He kept his pocket-book in his pocket, and his 
own fingers opened and shut it. Mrs. Hodge maintained to his face 
that he was hard-headed as a mule and too stingy to live. He 
appeared to her most obstinate when she would labor in vain to lead 
him into discussions upon the justice of her causes of complaint 
against him generally. One day she did a thing which Mr. Hodge 
had been once as far from foreseeing as any man who ever married 
another’s widow. Mr. Simmons, with all his imperfections, was a 
man who would sometimes allow to his wife the satisfaction of leading 
him into a little domestic quarrel, and to make it interesting would 
try to give back as good as he got, so to speak. I am well aware 
that such an expression is not warranted by good usage ; but I cannot 
stop now to look for a better. Besides, I think that some liberty of 
expression ought to be allowed to a man at my time of life. 

However, to return to Mrs. Hodge. One day when Mr. Hodge 
was about finishing his dinner, his wife, who had finished hers some 
time ago, having but a poor appetite on that occasion, was complain- 
ing in general terms of her own hard lot. Mr. Hodge ate away and 
said nothing. Once he did look up towards her as he reached his 
hand to break another piece of bread ; and as he contemplated his 
wife’s head for a moment, he thought to himself if she would give it a 
good combing the probability was that she would feel better. But he 
said nothing. ‘The lady did expect from his looks that he was going 
for one time to join in the striving which had hitherto been altogether 
on one side. Finding herself disappointed, she brought forth a sigh 
quite audible, and evidently hinted a more tender regret for the late 
Mr. Simmons than she had exhibited even in the first period of her 
affliction for his loss. She did not exactly xame Mr. Simmons, but 
she spoke of what a blessing it was for people to have people to love 
‘em and be good to ’em; and that some people used to have ’em, but 
they was dead and gone now; and people didn’t have ’em in these 
days — no, not even to talk to ’em. And then Mrs. Hodge gently 
declined her head, gave a melancholy sniff with her nose, and looked 
into her plate as if it were a grave and she were hopelessly endeavor- 
ing to hold conversation with its occupant. Mr. Hodge was on his 
last mouthful. He stopped chewing for a moment and looked at his 
wife, then he gave a swallow and thus answered : 

“Oh! you speakin about Simmons. Yes, Simmons war a right 
good feller ; pity he died so young. Ef Simmons had not a died so 
young, some people might a been better off.” 

And then Mr. Hodge rose, put on his hat, and walked to Dukes- 
borough and back. When he returned, Mrs. Hodge was in better 
humor than she had been for weeks and weeks. 


“ CHAPTER V. 


On the night immediately succeeding this little misunderstanding, Mr. 

and Mrs. Hodge happened to meet upon a subject on which they 

agreed. It was perhaps a lucky thing that the subject was broached 
45 
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that night. It would be difficult to say in whose mind the idea first 
occurred of having a little bit of a store in one of the little shed-rooms. 
It was so convenient, in the first place. Their house was within only 
a few steps of the road, on the top of the first hill just this side of the 
creek ; and the little shed-rooms were in front, with little windows 
opening towards the road. On the night aforesaid Mr. Hodge and 
his wife seemed disposed to be chatty. Mr. Hodge was gratified that 
the allusions to his predecessor had so soothing an effect. They 
talked a while about their having no children, and both agreed that 
it seemed to be the lot of some families not to have them. And then 
it occurred to them that it was a pity that the two little shed-rooms 
could not be put to some use. True, they had been keeping a sign- 
board which promised “ Entertainment for man and horse ;” but the 
stand was too near Dukesborough, where the great Mr. Spouter lived 
and reigned. Besides, Mrs. Hodge had sometimes had her feelings 
hurt by occasional side remarks of what few guests they did have 
about the height of the charge, which, though reasonable enough 
generally speaking, seemed high when compared with the supper, the 
bed, and the breakfast. This business, therefore, for some time had 
seemed to be discouraging. 

On the night aforesaid, however, it seemed a fortunate accident that 
the conversation gradually drifted about Dukesborough, its rapid 
growth, and the probability that in time it would grow to be an 
important place. Already people were coming to the stores from six 
or seven miles around ; and it was believed that the store-keepers, 
especially Bland & Jones, were making great profits. Threats had 
been made that unless they would fall in their charges they might 
hear of opposition. While talking together upon these things, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodge seemed almost simultaneously to think that it might 
be well, in all the circumstances, to convert one of the little shed- 
rooms into a little store. ‘The more they turned this idea over the 
more it seemed good, especially to Mrs. Hodge. She was for going 
into it immediately. Mr. Hodge thought he wanted a little more 
time for reflection. He did have a few hundred dollars which he had 
accumulated by honest work and good economy ; but he was without 
mercantile experience, and people had told him that merchants some- 
times break like other people. Besides, he should not think it 
prudent to neglect the farm, and that required most of his attention. 
But Mrs. Hodge suggested that she could attend to the store her own 
self. She could do it, she knewshe could. He could go on and attend 
to the farm, and spend what time he could spare from that in the 
store. Mrs. Hodge reasoned that her husband had sometimes com- 
plained that she invested too heavily even in the purchase of neces- 
sary articles ; and here was an opportunity of getting all such things 
at home and not have to pay out one cent for them, except of course 
what little was paid out for them in the beginning, and that would be 
lost sight of in the general profits of the concern. 

Mr. Hodge reflected. 

What about the housekeeping? 

Mrs. Hodge in her turn reflected. 

Where was Susan Temple? 
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There now! If ever one question was well answered by pro- 
pounding another, it was in this case. Mr. Hodge admitted this to 
himself. It was a matter he had himself proposed once to do, to 
take Susan to keep house. The truth was, the house ought to be 
kept by somebody ; and Susan, though a plain girl, was known to be 
neat and orderly and industrious, and understood even most of the 
things about a kitchen. Mr. Hodge thought to himself that as his 
wife’s talent did not seem to be in houSekeeping, it might not be 
wrong to let it make a small effort in the mercantile line. And so 
they agreed. 

This was all right. Susan was so thankful for a home that she did 
her best, and any sensible and honest person would have been 
obliged to see and admit that the housekeeping improved. Every- 
thing was kept clean and nice. Mrs. Hodge, however, thought that 
if she gave Susan too much credit for this change it might spoil her. 
It was the way with all such people, she thought. So she took all the 
credit to herself, and would occasionally remind Susan of what would 
have become of her if they had not taken her and put clothes upon 
her back. Susan ought to be very thankful, more so than she seemed 
to be in fact, that she had not been left to the cold charities of an 
unfeeling world. To make things under this head perfectly safe, 
Mrs. Hodge sometimes insisted that Susan ought to be ashamed of 
herself for not doing more than she did, considering what was done 
for her. Susan, doing everything as it was, would seem to look about 
as if to find something else to do. Not being able to find it, she 
would get very much confused, and seem to conclude that she must 
be a very incompetent person. 

But the store. Mr. Hodge went all the way to Augusta. Mrs. 
Hodge would have liked to go too; but it was thought not necessary 
for both to go. So Mr. Hodge went alone, and laid in his stock. A 
hundred dollars well laid out would buy something in those times. 
Such a sum goes a precious little way these days. He brought home 
with him some pieces of calico and skeins of silk, a few hats, a 
smart box of shoes, nails, a barrel of molasses, and one of sugar ; 
some coffee in a keg, two or three jars of candy, mostly peppermint ; 
some papers of cinnamon, a reasonable number of red pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, any quantity of pins and needles, a good supply of tobacco 
and snuff, and one side-saddle. Mrs. Hodge had urged and rather 
insisted upon the last article. Mr. Hodge hesitated, and seemed to 
think it not a perfectly safe investment ; but he yielded. In addition 
to this stock Susan made ginger-cakes and spruce-beer. These sat 
on a shelf outside the window, except in rainy weather. Mr. Bill 
Williams once brought me one of these cakes, and I thought it was as 
good as I ever ate. 

Mr. Hodge, being a man somewhat adroit in the use of tools, made 
his own counter and desk and shelves. It was a great time the night 
on which the goods arrived. It was after dark when they came, but 
there was no going to bed until those goods were opened and set in 
their places. And oh, how particular they were in handling! Susan 
must positively be more particlar, and quit bein so keerless, because 
them things cost money. Susan got to be so particular that she even 
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handled the tobacco-box and the coffee-keg as if they were ail cut 
glass. When she took the pieces of calico one by one into her 
hands and put them on the shelves, you would have thought every one 
was a very young baby that she was lifting from the cradle and laying 
upon its mother’s breast. When the box of shoes was opened Susan 
declared that they actilly sme/¢ sweet, that they smelt the sweetest of 
anything in that sto’ exceptin the cinnamon. Mrs. Hodge’s feelings 
were too deep to allow very many words ; but she let Susan go on. 
Muclras Mrs. Hodge admired everything, she was most deeply affected 
by the side-saddle. The seat had a heart quilted into it of red stuff. 
This was so becoming that Mrs. Hodge declared, and made Susan 
admit, that it was the loveliest picter that ever was seen. She said 
that that picter wer the picter of her own heart, and which it had been 
on a new side-saddle for she didn’t know how long. But still — Mrs. 
Hodge didn’t say any more about it then. She merely kept caressing 
the heart softly with her hand until Mr. Hodge placed it on a small 
board-horse which he had made for the purpose, and set it in a corner. 

When all was finished they took a good look at everything, and it 
was the unanimous opinion that nobody could have had any reason to 
expect that that shed-room could have been made to look like it did 
then. If that store wasn’t carefully locked and bolted that night, 
there never was one that was. Susan, who lodged in the other shed- 
room, lay awake for hours —she declared she did —a thinking on it 
all; but as for her part, she owned it was mostly about the shoes 
and the cinnamon. 

There was some talk about the store in the neighborhood for a 
while. Some were for it and some against it. The Dukesborough 
merchants were all of the latter party. Mr. Bland asked, if Hodge 
wanted to set up in opposition, why didn’t he come into town like a 
man? It didn’t look fair to be having a store away out there and be 
a farming at the same time. But when he heard what the stock 
consisted in he pretended to laugh, and people said that it would 
never come to anything. Still some people said that Mr. Bland fell 
a little in tobacco and shoes. 

A person in going along the road and looking upon this store, 
might have imagined that, apart from the cake and spruce-beer, it had 
been established mainly for the purpose of supplying country people 
with such little things as they would be likely to forget while in town. 
Indeed, after the novelty had passed away it gradually relapsed into 
such a state of things. It was seldom that a customer stopped while 
on his way into town. Mrs. Hodge’s hopes and reliance were mainly 
on the outward bound. When any of these would call, she was wont 
to meet them with an expression of countenance which seemed to 
ask, “ Well, what is it that you have forgotten to-day?” Like other 
merchants, Mrs. Hodge, who gradually became the principal person 
in the concern, studied the chances and possibilities of trade ; and 
her husband at her suggestion laid in his stock in the fall, 
principally of such articles as a person might be expected to overlook 
while making purchases of other more important things. He added 
largely to his stock of pins, and went very extensively upon combs 
and buttons. 
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The side-siddle seemed hard to get off. But Mrs. Hodge at the 
very start, on learning the cost, had declared that it was entirely too 
cheap ; and she asked for the pricing of that herself, and she thought 
she was warranted in putting it at a high figure. She had offers for 
it. The heart in the seat had attracted several ladies, and once it 
was within a half-dollar of going. But Mrs. Hodge, so far from falling, 
intimated an intention upon reflection of rising, and that drove the 
customer away. 

Upon the whole, things went on right well. Mrs. Hodge certainly 
improved in spirits; but of course she never could attain to that 
state of contentment which Mr. Hodge could have wished, and which 
at first he did fondly anticipate. In the matter of dressing herself 
she looked up ,a little, and there was about her person not un- 
frequently the odor of mingled cinnamon and peppermint. And it 
must be remarked that the displeasure that it seemed inevitable for 
her to indulge at intervals was now divided between Mr. Hodge and 
Susan Temple, with the greater share to the latter. Susan did not 
reflect nigh as often as she ought what it was to her to have a home 
and clothes upon her back. The girl knew she ought to do it, and 
was everlastingly trying to do it, and filled herself with reproaches 
for her own ingratitude to her Aunt Malviny. Mr. Hodge didn’t 
express any opinion upon the subject, but seemed to be satisfied with 
taking care of himself the best he could. His attention lately had 
been restored mostly to his farm. 

In one of his trips to Augusta he brought back with him Mr. 
Lively. He had made his acquaintance some time before, and had 
mentioned the fact that the gentleman had talked about coming to 
take board with them, and even went so far as to propose, in such an 
event, to pay as much as five dollars a month. ‘This sounded well. 
Mrs. Hodge had an idea that the having a boarder might make the 
house come to be regarded more as a public place ; and so she said that, 
as for herself, she was willing. So Mr. Lively came. When he did 
come, she thought he was certainly the queerest person that she had 
ever seen. She looked at his hair and then at his nose and legs, and 
then at his hair again, from which he never removed his hat, not even 
at meals. But he was a boarder, she knew, and was entitled to 
privileges. She tried to pick him; but Mr. Lively was a man of 
some experience and would not be picked. Mrs. Hodge being 
satisfied that it was best for Mr.. Lively to know at once that she was 
a person of consideration, berated Susan the very first night of his 
arrival for her carelessness and general worthlessness. 

Messrs. Hodge and Lively seemed to get along together very well. 
The latter, like the former, was a man of few words; and as time 
lapsed they seemed to have something of a friendship for each other. 
On the contrary, Mrs. Hodge seemed to have less and less regard for 
her boarder according as he and her husband seemed to like each other 
the more, and was often heard to say that in her opinion there was 
nothing in Mr. Lively. Whatever estimate Mr. Lively placed upon her 
he never told to anybody ; but he went along and acted as if Mrs. 
Hodge and whatever might be her thoughts about him were not at all 
in his way. As time passed Mr. Hodge would often sit with Mr. 
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Lively, and talk with him with some freedom of his business and 
other matters. Small as was Mr. Hodge’s business comparatively, 
he was careful of his papers and always kept them locked up in his 
desk. 

On one of his return trips from Augusta Mr. Hodge spent a little 
more time than usual at his desk in looking over his papers and one 
thing and another ; but when he came out he seemed to be very well 
satisfied. The next day he was taken sick. Little was thought of it 
at first ; but in a day or two he took on a fever, which looked as if 
his time was coming. Mr. Hodge himself did not seem to be aware 
of the state of the case until it was too late to leave any special 
directions about anything. At the last he did rouse himself a little, 
looked very hard at Mr. Lively, and muttered a few unintelligible 
words about “ my desk,” and Mr. Lively’s being “ mighty particular,” 
and such things. But at last he had to give it up, and then Mr. 
Hodge carried his succession of Mr. Simmons to extremes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


So now here was Mrs. Malviny a widow for the second time. The 
late Mr. Hodge was mourned becomingly by all the household. 
Even Mr. Lively was seen to brush away a tear or two at the funeral ; 
but Mrs. Hodge and Susan did the most of the actual crying, and 
they cried heartily. Both felt that Mr. Hodge’s continued absence 
from that house was obliged to make a difference. 

The question now was what must be done. Mr. Lively seemed to 
think that Mr. Hodge must have left a will, so he and Mrs. Hodge 
in a day or two went together and looked carefully over the papers ; 
and although Mr. Lively followed Mr. Hodge’s last confused directions, 
nothing could be found. Mrs. Hodge had nothing to do but to heir 
the property ; and as there were no debts, it was considered not 
worth while to take out letters of administration. Seeing that she 
was obliged to take the responsibility of all this business, she submitted, 
and was very meek, remarking that now she was nothing but a lone 
woman in the world, property was no great things in her mind. But 
she thought she could be kind to Susan Temple. Of course Susan 
was nothing to her, and it was an expense to feed her and put clothes 
on her back ; still she might stay there on the same terms as before. 
People should never say that she had the heart to turn off a poor 
orphan on the cold charities of the world. Susan was very thankful, 
perfectly overcome with gratitude indeed, and continued to do every- 
thing ; and, like Alexander the Great, would almost weep that there 
was nothing more to do. As for Mr. Lively, he somehow had got 
used to the place and didn’t feel like going away at his time of life 
to seek a new home. Mrs. Hodge also disliked the idea of turning 
away one that had been so good a friend of the family ; and indeed, 
with all the business upon her hands, it did look like that one who 
was nobody but a poor lone woman in the world should have some 
friend near enough to go to sometimes for advice, instead of being 
everlastingly running to a lawyer and they a charging all that a poor 
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lone woman could make. Mr. Lively seemed gratified, and thus 
matters settled down ; but all seemed to miss poor Mr. Hodge. 

And now many years had elapsed since Mrs. Hodge had been a 
widow before. She reflected upon it. Yet she was thankful that she 
could bear up under this repeated infliction as well as she did, and 
that she was as strong and active as any person who was a mere lone 
woman in the world could be expected to be. The amount of business 
now upon her hands would require as much strength and activity as 
could be commanded. Her looking-glass had somehow got broken 
some time since, all but one little piece in the corner of the frame. 
Mrs. Hodge gave what was left to Susan, remarking that as for herself 
she had very little use for such things. Some time afterwards, 
however, she reflected that even the lonely and desolate should go 
neatly, and that it always did require more pains to dress in black. 
Even Susan admitted this to be true, and she fully justified her Aunt 
Malviny in the purchase of a new dress. 

Weeks passed, and then some months. Mrs. Hodge’s strength 
and activity grew so that she began to feel as if they might be as 
good asever. Mr. Bill Williams and others, including Mr. Lively, had 
heard her say that, although she knew it must be so, yet she did not 
feel any older than she did when she married Mr. Hodge. It was 
perfectly plain to see that Mrs. Hodge was not willing to be con- 
sidered one day older than she really was, notwithstanding what 
she had been through; and that if she had to grow old she intended 
to do so by degrees. Mrs. Hodge’s face certainly did look somewhat 
thinner than it did in those former years ; but it began to participate 
in the general recovery, and to have a peachiness which occasionally 
extended over the whole jaw. Remarks 4ad been made about that 
peachiness, the various directions it took, and the varying amount of 
surface it overspread at different times. She heard of some of these 
remarks once ; they made her very mad, and she said that the color 
of her cheeks was nobody else’s business. 

The rest of Mrs. Hodge was entirely satisfactory. She had always 
been a very good figure of a woman, and even now, from her neck 
down, she was apparently round as a butter-ball. And how spry she 
was in her walk! In this respect she could not be beat. I do think 
that when she was walking rapidly, her usual gait, and had to pass 
any unpleasant obstruction, she would lift her skirts as adroitly as any 
lady I ever knew. And then she rode a horse remarkably well, for 
now she had laid aside the old side-saddle and took the one with the 
heart in the seat. The new one would not sell at the price demanded, 
and the old one was not comfortable. 

This restoration of her youth seemed to do away with the melancholy 
in which her married life had been too prone to indulge. She even 
became somewhat gay. I do not mean wild; there was not a 
particle of what might be called wildness about her. But apparently 
she had made up her mind not to yield herself up to useless regrets 
for what could not be helped, to do the best she could as long as she 
was in the world, and to stay in it as long as she could. When 
persons come to these conclusions they can afford to be cheerful, 
and sometimes even a little gay. Mrs. Hodge had lost one husband. 
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Many a woman does the same and then gives up ; and although some 
of them reconsider and take back, yet others give up for good. Mrs. 
Hodge had put herself right on this point in the beginning. She 
refused to give up at Mr. Simmons’s departure; and then, when 
another man who was at least as good, and even better, presented 
himself, she had nothing to take back, and we saw how it all ended. 
People said, as they always do, that it was heartless ; but this gave 
her no concern. And if it had, there was Mr. Hodge to help her 
bear it. This experience seemed to be of value to her in this second 
bereavement. The course she had pursued in that first extremity 
was so judicious and turned out so well that the fact is, Mrs. Hodge 
began to ask herself what she might do provided another person of 
the opposite sex should make a remark similar to that which Mr. 
Hodge had made, and which had so momentous consequences. 

But now, here was the difference. Men are more slow to make 
remarks of that sort to ladies of forty or thereabouts who have 
already had two husbands, than to those of five-and-twenty who have 
had but one. Mrs. Hodge noticed this, and it made the peachiness 
of her cheeks increase at times to such a degree that it extended up 
to her very eyes. Yet the more she thought upon the probability that 
another person might succeed to the position which Mr. Simmons 
first and Mr. Hodge afterwards had vacated, the more she believed 
that an extraordinary amount of happiness might result in such case 
to all parties. She thought to herself that she had experience, and 
with sensible persons that was worth at least as much as youth. 

I have often heard it remarked, and indeed my own observation, 
I rather think, affirms, that when a lady who has been married, 
especially one who has been married more than once, is making up 
her mind to do so again, she makes it up with some rapidity. We 
remember of Queen Dido, who was a very respectable widow for her 
day and generation. By-the-bye, she was one who gave up when her 
first husband died. Yet, after listening to another man talk nearly 
all night long, mainly about himself, she began to make up her mind 
on the very next day ; and about nine o’clock, or at any rate soon 
after breakfast on the day after, she was married — or what she called 
married. He did not, it seemed; and acted very badly, I always 
thought, for in no long time after he ran away and left her, and 
then she did give up for good. 

But to return to Mrs. Hodge. Knowing that she did not have as 
much time as before she began to cast about, and her ears were 
opened to pertinent remarks which any single gentleman might be 
disposed to make. But both widowers and bachelors were scarce ; 
and what few there were either were young or had their thoughts 
upon younger ladies, or possibly did not understand the nature of 
Mrs. Hodge’s feelings. 

At first she had not thought much about Mr. Jonas Lively. True, 
he stayed there and looked somewhat after out-door business, and 
even advised occasionally about the store. For Mrs. Hodge still 
thought it best to keep up the store, though upon a scale somewhat 
more limited than before ; and in the multitude of the business matters 
now devolved upon her, she could not give her undivided attention as 
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before to this single one. Susan Temple, therefore, who had been 
anxious, as we have seen, to find additional work, looked after the store, 
and Mr. Lively gave a helping hand sometimes. Useful as Mr. 
Lively was, he had not been thought of at first except as a mere 
boarder and friend of the family. Besides his general want of 
attractiveness, Mrs. Hodge knew too much about him. I am satisfied 
that a too long and intimate acquaintance between two persons of 
opposite sexes is not favorable to marriage connections. You seldom 
know a girl to marry her next door neighbor’s son. A _ notable 
instance, I admit, was that of Pyramus and Thisbe. They did make 
the effort to marry each other, and probably would have succeeded 
but for a very hasty and fatally erroneous conclusion of the gentleman 
touching a matter of fact. But even taking this to be a true history 
and not a mere fable, I have been inclined frequently, while contem- 
plating this peculiar case, to maintain that the strong attachment of 
these young persons to each other, residing as they did in contiguous 
houses, was owing mainly to the fact that their respective families so 
assiduously kept them apart, and thus they were able to court each 
other only through a comparatively small hole in the dividing wall. 
But such cases are very uncommon, even in extraordinary circum- 
stances. My opinion is that, as a general thing, persons who desire 
to marry well, and have no great things to go upon (if I may be 
allowed to use such an expression), do best by striking out at some 
distance from home. 

But I must positively try to stick closer to Mr. Lively and Mrs. 
Hodge. I hope I shall be pardoned for these digressions. ‘The fact 
is, that a man of my time of life has seen so much of the world, to say 
nothing of what he has read in books, if like myself he have been a 
reading man, that he has picked up some useful experience and observa- 
tion which it may be his duty to communicate even in such narrations as 
I am now writing, although the occasions for such communication may 
sometimes appear to be inopportune. We do not know always what 
is best to do in such matters. ‘That is a remark, I am aware, that 
might be applied to very many other matters of various sorts. That 
man does well who, whether in writing or speaking, succeeds in 
avoiding both extremes, the one of having too many words and the 
other of having too few. While I have never had any great appre- 
hension of falling into the latter, I think that I may say that few men 
of my age have coasted around the former more assiduously than I 
have. And thus I can easily return from this digression to Pyramus 
and Thisbe, and the reflections their case induced, to Mr. Jonas Lively 
and Mrs. Malviny Hodge. 

I repeat that, besides his general want of attractiveness, Mrs. Hodge 
knew too much about Mr. Lively to be capable of entertaining a very 
hasty and violent thought of raising him to the succession of the 
couple of gentlemen who had gone before. For two long years and 
more they had lived in the same house, and long before this period 
Mrs. Hodge had contended that, with the exception of his hair, she 
already knew all about Mr. Lively that was worth knowing. Except 
in this matter of the hair it would have been difficult to say in what 
both she and Mr. Lively had failed to find each other out in all this 
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time. We never knew much of his opinion respecting her, but we 
know that hers respecting him fell far short of extreme admiration. 

But time was moving on, and in spite of Mrs. Hodge’s own youth- 
ful gaiety and activity, she had learned to give up some of that ardent 
appreciation which, in her younger days, she had set upon mere 
external appearances. It had come to be generally understood that 
Mr. Lively had property somewhere or other to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. He was neither young nor handsome. But Mrs. 
Hodge reasoned with herself. She remembered that she had had 
already two young and rather good-looking husbands ; and even if she 
had been younger herself, she could not be expected to go on at this 
rate and marry an unlimited number of such men. So, to be plain 
with herself, she thought she ought to be satisfied with what she had 
already enjoyed of these blessings ; and to be yet plainer, she thought 
she might go further and fare worse. It has always been a matter of 
remark with me what an amount of prudence some women can exert 
under the cover of unlimited frivolity. But I have no idea of pursuing 
this thought any further now. 

Such was the state of things at the period when I first introduced 
Mr. Lively to the reader. Mr. Bill Williams had noticed, as he 
thought, that his cousin Malviny was beginning to look up to Mr. 
Lively. 

Nobody knew Mr. Lively’s views, either of Mrs. Hodge or of the 
general subject of marriage. He had never been heard to say 
whether he would or would not marry in certain or in any contingen- 
cies. But if he intended’ ever to marry, it was high time he was 
thinking about making arrangements. This was all that people 
had to say about it. When Mrs. Hodge began to collect her scat- 
tered thoughts, they converged upon him with the strength and 
rapidity usual in such cases. She had no doubt that this would be an 
easy conquest. Indeed her shrewd mind had guessed that this was 
what Mr. Lively had been staying there for all this while. But she 
charged him in her mind with being rather slow to take a hint, after 
having several times pointedly driven Susan out of the room, and with 
her looks invited Mr. Lively to tell what she knew must be on his 
mind. Mr. Lively at first seemed slow to notice all this, and he was 
equally slow to notice how much the character of the breakfasts had 
improved of late. A little bit of a something nice would be sitting 
by his plate every morning. ‘This was for the most part some small 
fish, a string of which Mrs. Hodge would frequently purchase from a 
negro or poor white boy who had caught them the night before from 
the creek. These would usually just be enough for Mr. Lively. Mrs. 
Hodge and Susan would never accept of any, and the former thought 
that Mr. Lively ought not to have misunderstood the glance and the 
smile with which she would decline. Sometimes there would be also 
beside his plate a little sprig of something or other, mostly cedar. 
But he would forget to take it up and fix it in his button-hole. 
Women do not like for such favors and attentions to pass unregarded. 
Mrs. Hodge began to be vexed, and speak sharply to Mr. Lively and 
Susan alternately about her opinions of both. She would say to Mr. 
Lively that in her opinion Susan was the most good-for-nothing hussy 
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that anybody was ever troubled with ; and she told Susan more than 
once that Jonas Lively was the blindest old fool that ever lived, and 
that he didn’t have sense enough to ask for what he wanted, and what 
he ought to know he could get for the asking. 

Mr. Lively, never or seldom having been the object of any woman’s 
pursuit, was slow to understand Mrs. Hodge. The truth was he had 
become warmly attached to the place, and he was very anxious to stay 
there and make it his home. At first he did not clearly see Mrs. 
Hodge’s. plans. But there are some things which even the dullest 
understandings may be forced to take in after a while. By degrees he 
began to open his eyes, to look around him, and to appear to be 
pleased. ‘The single attachment of such a woman as Mrs. Malviny 
Hodge ought not to be a thing that could be rudely cast aside by such 
a man as Jonas Lively. When, therefore, Mrs. Hodge began to press 
matters a little, Mr. Lively showed very plainly that he was zo a. fool. 
And Mrs. Hodge ad began to press matters. She had even gone to 
expense. She sat down one night and counted up what she had spent 
upon him in strings of fish and other luxuries, and found that it 
amounted to eight dollars and something. Extravagant as this was, 
she determined to go further, especially as her instincts had taught 
her that there were some signs of intelligence and reciprocation. 
Mr. Lively had lately gone upon his yearly trip to Augusta and had 
returned earlier than usual with some improvement in his dress. 
This was an excellent sign. Besides, he was growing more communi- 
cative with his hostess, and occasionally had a kind word even for 
Susan. Things began to look well generally, and as if that was one 
undivided family, or ought to be and would be. 


(To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT.) 


THE PHANTOM RING. 


; have set your seal upon me; night and day 

This hateful thing 

Goes with me, like a ghost that cannot pray, 

Nor speak, nor lie in dust, but still doth wring 

His murderer’s heart with mute beseeching! See, 
About my finger here 

The clear white circle, where for many a year 

Your ring hath been. Why, ’tis like Bluebeards’s key, 
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Which washing would not cleanse, or that damned spot 
On that fair hand 

Of her who slew her king! Love is forgot 

Between us two, and all the hopes we planned ; 

Yet still, if by the moon I walk again, 
And soft vows spoken 

Fall on my ear, the Phantom Ring shows plain, 
And spells are broken! 


I have no art to exorcise it! Stain 
None is so deep 
But through it gleams the dead-white ghost again! 
Even through my sleep 
I see it beckon—a despairing thing, 
But hidden never! 
Your curse is on me, and your haunted ring 
I wear forever. 


‘ MOLLIE E. Moore. 


NUMBERS AND FIGURES. 


E do not propose here to discuss the historical evidence 

W touching the Arabian origin of the forms of the figures 
which we now have in use, and which we are accustomed to 
denominate from that country. The question is one which has been 
disputed, and perhaps, so far as any external data are concerned, it is 
next to impossible to settle either from written records or oral tradi- 
tions. One thing is however certain, that their introduction into 
general use among the Western nations was not until after the estab- 
lishment of the Mohammedan Empire, and of the revival of learning 
among the Saracens of Spain, and during the period in which the 
rest of the continent of Europe was wrapt in a profound sleep of 
ignorance. ; 

It is a difficult matter to bring the mind to conceive that the 
descendants of the Ichthyophagi, who but a comparatively few cen- 
turies before wandered along the coasts of the Red Sea in quest of 
their precarious food, were the inventors of these numerals or digits. 
The conciseness and utility of their formation are a just argument 
against any such supposition ; and their shapes are the result only of 
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careful study, aided by the highest refinements of ancient science. 
There are two, and perhaps but two, sources in which they could have 
originated, viz., in the Eastern countries of the Hindus, Pheenicians, 
and Chaldeans, or in the more restricted territory of Egypt. From 
either or from both of these founts the inhabitants of Arabia might 
have procured them before the date of the Hegira, which is the more 
doubtful ; or after the termination of their Western conquests, when 
they sat down to enjoy in peace a calm and studious contemplation of 
the trophies of their arms. 

It is the peculiar shapes of the nine digits which we propose to 
discuss chiefly in this paper, and to show what strict attention, even 
in the earliest days of the world, was paid to what we now look upon 
as comparative trifles. Among the ancients, however, figures assumed 
a more important significance in themselves than they do with us of 
the present generation. We all know how revered was the number 
three; and the great Tetragrammaton, or the four-lettered name of 
God, is often called to our attention in the Holy Scriptures. The 
sanctity of the number seven still exists in the constitution of modern 
society ; while ¢/we/ve, or a dozen, yet holds its original place in a 
multitude of transactions of common-day life. Pythagoras, who, it is 
well known, obtained his learning and education from the Egyptian 
priests, laid it down as a theory to his disciples that “number is that 
by which all things exist.” He furthermore attempted to carry out 
this principle into partial practice by assigning to each virtue its own 
peculiar number. Remnants of this superstitious reverence for num- 
bers are found throughout most of the literary works and productions 
of the middle ages. Astrologers and alchemists were accustomed to 
distinguish and to divide them into several different classes. Single 
numbers with them related only to divine things, and they carried the 
extent of these to the length of including ten, eleven, and twelve 
within their tabular notations. Numbers of tens concerned celestial 
things alone ; while terrestrial objects were confined within the range 
of hundreds. So much for past and present occurrences ; but for the 
future were reserved only such sums as could be comprehended within 
the thousands. 

Among the astrologers /wo was not considered a number, but 
merely as a confusion of unities. The alchemists compressed all 
their various transmutations within the compass of seven, which 
number they took as the symbol and representative of the divine 
essence or the true philosopher’s stone. When that was found there 
would then be no farther use for alembic or retort ; their crucibles 
might then be flung aside, and the fires expire of their own accord 
within their deserted furnaces. It would be the Oxze which should 
convert all things to itself without farther experiment or labor. So 
also the astrologer could not bear the idea of ‘wo. It was both good 
and evil ; and when the former should triumph the latter would cease 
to be, and thus a confusion of unities would become again itself a 
single being. The curious reader who wishes to follow this subject 
may find it fully explained with many tabular representations in the 
works of Paracelsus, but more particularly in those of Barrett, Lullius, 
and Dr. Homodlus. Their study is, however, one devoid of interest, 
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and is productive of but little good. There seems indeed to be only 
here and there a beam of reason running through their long and 
labored treatises ; and even these appear rather as the faint reflections 
of ancient times gathered up at random, and set forth for the purpose 
of in some measure inspiring dread among the vulgar and credulous. 
These philosophers had at best but a dark and obscure vision of the 
real significance intended by the ancients to be attached to the several 
figures ; and they display in their extended tables a childish attempt 
to force Scriptural names, events and doctrines, after the manner of 
the Samian sage, to correspond to such and such numbers. Thus, for 
instance, ove supplied them with one god, one devil, one heaven, and 
one hell ; but as they found no expression of a two-god, they usually 
fell back upon the expediency of representing the name of God by 
means of the two Hebrew letters which we translate #7. In regard 
to three they could do better; for there they had the doctrine of a 
triad, and a triplicity of names to fill out the complement of their 
tables. So far indeed were these encyclopedias of numbers carried 
that even the diseases and the parts of the bodies were subjected to 
them ; and the very devils, all appropriately named and classified, 
were forced to fall down and do them reverence. 

If the philosophers were thus forward in doing homage to the 
divinity of numbers, the priests were no whit behind in their offices, 
and numeral hymns and carols were encouraged and propagated 
among the people. They were generally of a religious tendency —a 
kind of epic of either the revelations or the traditions of Scriptural 
history ; and were often in social gatherings the tests of merit, so 
that he who could recite without faltering the highest number of 
verses, which were arranged somewhat after the manner of the ballad, 
“This is the House which Jack built,” bore off the championship of 
literary ability. “The Seven Loves of Mary,” and “The Dial, or the 
Twelve Duties of Man,” yet remain in use among the inhabitants of 
some of the counties of England, and are chanted in the nursery 
either as lullabies or carols. But long before the middle ages, long 
anterior to the Christian era, numbers were held in reverence — we 
may perhaps say superstition, as the esoteric knowledge of their 
significance was hidden from the multitude, and lodged only with the 
educated, who almost without exception were the priests of the 
people. Thus the real meaning often became confused with the 
thing itself, and numbers became reverenced, and even worshipped, 
instead of the truths which they were designed to shadow forth. 

Our Arabian figures, as we call them, are as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and the cipher o, which placed at the end of the numbers, 
multiplies them by ten, and recalls the whole to itself again. On 
examining these the first question suggested is: whence originated the 
idea of confining numeral representations to the number of ten units ? 
for it certainly could as well be carried farther on. We find, however, 
the same principle existing among all systems and among almost 
every nation. Experience proves it to be a very inconvenient turning 
point on which to ground farther mathematical calculations ; and 
perhaps of all the single even units, six and ten are the most unlikely 
ones to be chosen, either from pure convenience, or from the facility 
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which should be afforded to the complex reckonings of eclipses and 
astronomical movements which were so common among the ancients. 
In ordinary life almost daily we experience the inadvisability of this 
ten-unit arrangement in the unmanageable fractions to which it gives 
such constant rise. A basis of four, eight, twelve, or sixteen, on 
which to recall a series of numbers, would relieve us of these to a 
prodigious extent, and lessen the labors of the higher mathematics of 
fully two-thirds of their present trouble. Such being the case, we 
must look for another cause of this uniformity of all numeral systems 
than that of convenience ; nor can we suppose that this resemblance 
was accidental, for such a supposition is only warrantable when 
all others fail. The fact, however, of a single system existing so 
universally among the various nations pre-supposes a common origin 
of the principle, no matter what shape the ultimate development of 
the several figures may have subsequently assumed. To discover 
the real cause, then, we will be obliged to travel as far as the banks of 
the Nile, where we will find that the nine digits and the cipher or 
nought that follows them, and to which is ascribed the peculiar 
property of recalling the whole nine to itself, originated from a 
common basis of religion and science, the effects of which basis they 
have preserved in some respects even to our own times. 

The river Nile, which was peculiarly worshipped by the Egyptians, 
was accustomed to overflow all the country of Egypt during a period 
of three months in every year, and during which time the world, in a 
figurative sense, was said or believed to be annually drowned. In 
this manner three months were taken from the cycle of the twelve, 
and the remaining nine were alone deemed worthy of especial notation. 
The poets consecrated to these nine months the nine sacred Muses, 
with Apollo, or the Sun, in the midst of them ; and it was customary 
in olden times for authors to dedicate to these Muses their various 
productions. Thus Herodotus ascribes the nine books of his history to 
the nine Muses, who were recognised in Greece long anterior to his 
day. The mathematicians also dedicated to them their numbers, and 
hence we come to have nine digits, with the zero to multiply them by 
ten and recall the series to itself. 

It is a fact too well known to be more than mentioned that all 
calculations were at first made by means of counting little stones 
to assist the memory, which were termed ca/cu/i; and from which we 
derive our word calculate, to count up or to reckon. Each particular 
stone was intended to symbolise the unity or single idea required to 
be represented. ‘Twelve stones were then necessary to distinguish 
the twelve months of the year, or rather the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, which were taken as their representatives. Casting away 
the three drowned months of Egypt, there remain only nine to be 
emblematised ; and it is from the symbolical illustrations of the signs 
of these nine months, and the imaginary passage through them of 
the sun, that the forms of the figures which we now have in use are 
derived. 

The first of these signs was the constellation of the Ram or Sheep 
(Aries). The stone which represented this, from its being the beginning 
of the year, was called the chief stone — the stone on which the rest of 
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the months were said to be based. It was a goodly stone —the 
corner-stone ; and to this day do we continue the old Egyptian 
custom of laying the corner-stones of our buildings with prayers and 
offerings, signifying that we intend to rear the structure with that art 
and firmness of which the heavens have supplied us so perfect a 
pattern ; and as th2 sun rises in the east, or a little north of east, 
where else should that stone be placed but in the northeast corner of 
our foundations? It is evident that the Hebrews drew very many of 
their symbols and figures of speech from the Egyptians, among whom 
they so long resided. In the 38th chapter of the Book of Job, God 
is introduced as asking the prophet: “ Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened ?— or who laid the corner-stone thereof?” And the patriarch 
Jacob in blessing his son Joseph uses the metaphor more plainly and 
in connection with this same Aries which the Oxe was designed to 
represent, and exclaims: “From hence is the Stone, the Shepherd of 
Israel”; implying by a figure of speech that God should lead his 
people as a shepherd does the sheep of his fold. No doubt in Egypt 
and elsewhere the idea to be represented was often lost sight of in the 
thing representing it, and that litholatry and theology grew up side 
by side ; and among the many religions to which the Jews were given 
to apostatising, we often hear of them worshipping the gods of wood 
and of stone. In the writings of the New Testament we again find 
this simile of a stone brought forth by Christ, who is said to have 
built His Church upon /éefrus, or a rock ; and the Apostle has justly 
given us another exemplification of it in his epistle, where Jesus 
Christ is termed the “chief corner-stone” of the building. 

When at last in the course of progress arithmetic came in to 
supersede the necessity of calculation, and when it was found (as it 
must have been at an early date) that little pictures or hieroglyphical 
marks would represent unities quite as well as stones, and would not 
be in danger of being put out of their places, so as to subject the 
unity which they represented to be forgotten or the one mistaken for 
the other, then arose our figures, and their shapes were necessarily 
determined by some sort of resemblance to the thing to be symbolised. 

The number one (1), the most simple of all forms, has all the 
properties in arithmetic with which imagination invests the Deity. It 
was originally represented by a straight stroke standing perpendicu- 
larly upon the line of the equator. In all the various languages of 
the earth, its name has always been the same as the name of the 
Supreme God—the One, An, Un, Une, Qy, ov, of all tongues, of all 
nations, and in all ages; which betrays but the varied utterance of 
its origin, the primitive Egyptian word Ox, “being.” Nor has there 
been any name invented for the Supreme Being of which the first 
engraven character was not the letter I or J, as in Jehovah, Jove, 
Jupiter, Janus, Jesus, etc. The One is the beginning from which all 
others proceed ; and heliolatry, which prevailed among the ancient 
nations, could find no fitter representation for the sun, considered as 
its highest deity, than that of its supposed standing upright on the 
line of the equator during two portions of the year—the one 
warning them of the approach of winter, and the other, the great one, 
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about the 19th of March, assuring them of the fruits and prosperity 
of the coming summer. The moral idea deriving itself from the 
physical one, godliness and uprightness are synonymous terms. An 
upright man, acting with the greatest symplicity and straightforward- 
ness, was the moral reflection of the physical god ; and the epithets, 
the upright, the upright Lord, the righteous God, the Lord most 
upright, were the peculiar designations of the Eternal One — that is, 
of the One God, as distinguished from the two-god, the three-god, and 
all the rest of the various deities of the Pagan pantheon. When a 
small stroke was added to the top of the figure, and another at the 
bottom, thus producing the letter I as we have it, or the numeral ove, 
the bottom stroke represented the line of the equator, and the top 
the line of the tropic of Cancer, the sun’s highest point of ascension ; 
while the whole pillar was a natural almanac of the sun’s latitude or 
north declination from every day from the spring quarter to mid- 
summer. As science progressed, this single figure became more and 
more advanced ; and when the straight stroke was set aslant, it 
symbolised not alone the declination of the sun, but also represented 
the line of the ecliptic, that is, of the sun’s apparent path, at the 
precise angle which that line forms on the line of the equator. The 
Greeks farther improved this hieroglyph when it was incorporated into 
their alphabet as the letter Zeta (Z). After having represented the 
path of the sun aslant as it is in nature, they elongated the ornamental 
cornice at the top to the left, and the little pedestal at the bottom to 
the right, thus Z; so that these lines being perfectly parallel, repre- 
sented the upper one the line of the tropic of Cancer, the sun’s 
highest point of ascension; the lower one the line of the equator, 
on which the whole figure stands, and which is perfectly parallel with 
the tropic of Cancer. This refinement of the figure altered however 
its character. It was no longer one stroke, but three. But these 
three were one, and each of them distinctly and separately a perfect 
one; and hence they obtained a triune, a Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, in one undivided and eternal divinity. 

The two-god of Pagan mythology, as represented by the figure two 
(2), is a picture of the sun in the second of the constellations, called 
Taurus, which the sun enters about April 19th. The little dot at 
the top of the figure two is the Bull’s eye —that star of the first 
magnitude called Aldebaran, an Arabic word signifying “the one eye.” 
From this the sun setting out throws off his curve to the height of 
reaching the tropic, that is midsummer day, from which he whirls 
round the nobly-arched shoulders of the animal to the line of the 
equator, which is as much below the parallel of the Bull’s eye as it is 
longer from midsummer to the 29th September than from the 19th of 
April to midsummer ; and there the sun sits on the line of the equator 
as represented by the figure two. 

The figure three (3), the three-god, is almost a complete orrery 
within itself. It is the sun in Gemini, the twins of May, the shining 
brothers Castor and Pollux, of whom one was intended to represent 
the human and the other the divine nature of the godhead — Castor 
being the mortal and Pollux the divine. According to the fable, 
their love for each other was so great that Pollux was not content 
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with his own immortality without obtaining permission from Jupiter 
to share it with his mortal brother. The boon was granted upon the 
condition that Castor should fetch his brother Pollux out of Hades 
by coming down from heaven to convert him — that is, to send him 
up and take his place, so that the one was to be in heaven and the 
other in Hades. Observe the star Castor in the sky, a pretty little 
spark about the 19th of May. He whirls himself around on his axis 
with a very little ascension to the height of the tropic from which you 
trace his quadrant of a circle, resting on the equator at the point of 
the autumnal equinox thus (?), and giving in this position without 
doubt the figure of our interrogation point. And at this place Castor 
may well doubt and ask the question whither he is going, as he 
descends below the line of the equator during the Fall and winter 
months. He reaches the lowest point of his declension on the 25th 
of December. He is then supposed to be in Hades ; but alas! his 
brother Pollux is not here. Let him, however, clear the tropic of 
Capricorn, ascend as the days grow lighter as far as the 25th of, 
January, and at that point exactly he will find his brother Pollux. 
Exactly answering to this map of the whole adventure is the figure 
three (3). And Castor recognises his brother in Hades by his black 
eye which he got in boxing, the art of which he was patron — xié 
dyabos Moavdevxs — and his type is the black eye which terminates the 
figure. The two dots then of the figure three (3) are, the one the 
summer and the other the winter sun, the break being the line of the 
equator cutting the figures at about one-third above and two-thirds 
below. 

The four-god (4) is the unambiguous combination of the oblique 
line of the ecliptic standing upon the horizontal line of the equator, 
with the line of the equator marked off by the thick black line which 
measures on it so much of it as the sun shines upon, and fixes the 
point of the autumnal equinox. 

The five-god (5) exhibits the line of the ecliptic from the top of 
which, which is the summer solstice, runs off the line of the tropic 
of Cancer, and from the bottom of which, which is the equator at 
the point of the autumnal equinox, bellies round the course of the 
sun through October, November, and December ; when having passed 
the tropic of Capricorn, which is the line on which the whole figure 
stands, it proceeds upwards, and with its closed eye stands a perfect 
hieroglyph of the sun on the 25th of January. 


The six-god (6) is a full and perfect exhibition of the kingdom of. 


heaven, or the rule of the sun being given freely to all men. Here 
the sun’s full and open disk is represented as standing upon the line 
of the equator, whirling himself into rotundity on his own axis, and 
by that whirl throwing off from his own body the mighty vault of his 
reign through the summer months ; where you see: him again as an 
elegant little spark or dot on the top of the figure, as he has just 
turned the tropic of Cancer. 

The seven-god (7) presents us with the horizontal line of the 
equator marked off at the beginning, to show the point of the vernal 
equinox, and terminated at the point of the autumnal equinox ; from 
which point the sun drops below the equator, and carries his dark 
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thick gloomy tail, growing only thicker and thicker, into the lower 
regions, and no turn or dot to indicate the abyss to which he is going. 
No wonder, therefore, that seven has béen the great mystical number. 
It leaves us in doubt whether that same sun which has cheered us 
throughout the preceding months, and who now starts from the 
equator to travel towards the tropic of Capricorn, leaving us only 
colds and chills in place of his warm fertilising beams, will ever 
return again to lighten us with its rays and bring forth seed-time and 
harvest in their seasons, and as a religious allegorical symbol it typifies 
the Church militant which prays “Thy kingdom come.” 

The eight-god (8) is the summer and winter suns meeting together, 
the one above and the other below the line of the equator, precisely 
at the point of the autumnal equinox. It is the representation of 
équality, each sun having a similar shape and figure ; and therefore no 
place could be so fitly chosen for this symbol as the eighth month, or 
October, whose sign is Zzbra, or the Scales of Justice. About this 
time also the days and nights are of equal length. And as righteous- 
ness and truth belonged peculiarly to the spring as the promise of 
the coming year, so mercy and peace were especially the attributes of 
the crowning fruits of the Fall or autumn ; and this figure representing 
their union or conjunction, suggests the beautiful simile of the 
Psalmist: “Mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” 

The nine-god (9) is the sun standing with open and tranquil disk 
upon the equator, from which he throws off his arch in his descent 
into the lower regions, or Tartarus. He stands there like a scale or 
steel-yard, the ball at the upper end vainly endeavoring to bear up 
the weight which pulls it below the balance at the equator —the un- 
equivocal hieroglyph of the ninth month, and the last of the reign of 
the months or princes before another annual drowning of the world. 

The cipher-god (o) is the sun itself, or the whole circling year, 
placed at the end of all the numbers to multiply them by ten — that 
is, to recall the whole to itself. 

In reviewing the forms of the figures with the foregoing suggestions, 
there is one point which most forcibly presents itself to our notice : 
that of the three separate and distinct classes into which these digits 
naturally divide themselves. The first class are such as are composed 
exclusively of straight lines marking peculiar angles and inclinations 
from the path of the equator. Such are the numbers one (1), four (4), 
and seven (7). The second class on the contrary are representations 
of circles, or the sun itself in its different positions either above or 
below the line of the equator, or allegorically as both of its courses 
meeting on this imaginary boundary ; such are the numbers six (6), 
eight (8), and nine (9). The third class is seemingly irregular ; and 
as the two former classes are devoted, the one more especially to 
marking the track of the sun, and the other the figures of the sun in 
the different phases of its course, so this Jast appears to be dedicated 
particularly to its course or apparent motion among the principal 
constellations of its ascension to the northern tropic: this class 
comprises the numbers two (2), three (3), and five (5). The cipher 
(0) belongs equally to all, and gives the most unequivocal proof of 
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their common origin, and that this origin lies both in science and 
religion, which were indeed formerly confounded and meant but one 
and the same thing. ‘Thus we may see that the materials which have 
been handed down to us from ancient days have not been guess-work, 
but good grain from which the chaff has been perfectly winnowed. 
We Christians may well learn a lesson from these early pioneers of 
religion : how that every subject, from the commonest to the lowest, 
was made to play a part in the great drama of living in this life as 
though we were preparing each moment for the life which is to come. 
However much the ignorant multitude might have abused these 
teachings of the priests, yet they can hardly be more blamable than 
ourselves who cast them away altogether. Were it pertinent to the 
theme we might take up the Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and other 
alphabets, and show how all their hieroglyphs have but one origin, 
and were at first built upon the foundations of both religion and 
science. Our limits will allow us merely to glance at a few of the 
more prominent characters, especially those relating to numeration. 

The Roman numeral figures which were in European use prior to 
the introduction of the Arabian are very simple in their structure. 
The one (1) we are acquainted with, and is precisely the same as the 
improved Egyptian hieroglyph before the Greeks transformed it into a 
Zed (Z). The ten or other termination of their decade was an X, or 
as it is commonly called, a Saint Andrew’s cross, and which represents 
exactly the form of the cross which the ecliptic and the line of the 
equator make with each other; while the V five is merely the upper 
half of that cross, as five is the half of ten. ‘The lower portion of the 
cross the Greeks took for their Lambda (a), and in course of time 
produced from it both Alpha (A) and Delta (a). The Latin L, or sign 
for fifty, is the one in some measure approaching to the Greek Zed ; 
and the C (100) and M (1000) are the initial letters of the respective 
words centum and mille, signifying such sums. The Greeks had a 
peculiar way of representing their figures by the ordinary letters of 
their language, and in their notation beginning at a/pha or one. 
However, in adopting the Z from the Egyptians they have placed it 
out of its original order, which is six in the alphabet ; and by interpo- 
lating another and obsolete letter, have placed this Z as the seventh 
numeral or the great mystical number of their system ; thus showing 
conclusively that they who first grouped these numbers into order, 
did it not by guess-work or at random, but under the influence of 
artistic and devotional rules. ‘The Greek Pz (®) is another beautiful 
orrery or exhibition of the earth turning on its poles; and there is 
scarcely a figure of their alphabet which may not be traced to an 
astronomical significance. 

And now as regards the religious or devotional symbolisation of 
these numeral figures. The number one we have seen to be the 
emblem or type of the one everlasting and eternal God. Two had 
no particular religious meaning, but was considered as the confusion 
of unities which should at some date be absorbed into the great 
Everlasting One, and thus complete the perfect union of God and 
man, the human and divine. But of all the numbers, three, seven, 
or twelve, the full complement of the months of the year, have been 
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those most particularly prolific of veneration. Three is the first 
number of mystery, or that whose figure is supposed to represent a 
descent of the sun’s path below the line of the equator. Three gives 
us, however, a glimpse or hope of his return again, and in this respect 
is suitable for mysterious doctrines or facts ; whereas seven, depriving 
us of any such hope, but leaving it entirely to our imaginations, has 
been the number peculiarly applied to the language of allegory, 
which is but a shadowing forth of images which each one is at liberty 
to translate according to the bent of his inclination. Thus under the 
number three we find the doctrine of the Trinity, and the facts of 
the three patriarchs or ancient founders of the Jewish race. Masonry 
presents us with the three great lights, the sun, the moon, and the 
worshipful master, emblematical of the three virtues, faith, hope, and 
charity ; or otherwise of the square, the Bible, and the compass. 
We have also the three sacred pillars of wisdom, strength, and beauty ; 
and the three points of the compass, the south, the east, and the 
west, to which respect is chiefly due. The Greeks in tripling the one 
into z,or three strokes, also multiplied the three by three, and 
assigned a peculiar sanctity to the number nine. Homer, in the //ad, 
makes frequent use of it in such instances as nine victims, nine 
judges, nine heralds, nine days’ sacrifices, nine days’ visits, etc. There 
were also nine Muses; and nine Archons were appointed for the 
government of Athens. In the language of romance and chivalry, 
there were the nine worthies; three of whom, Joshua, David, and 
Judas Maccabezeus, were assigned to the Hebrews ; three were Gentiles, 
Hector of Troy, Alexander of Macedon, and Julius Czsar ; while the 
remaining three, King Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon, 
belonged to the Christian faith. 

Under the domination of the number seven we have placed the 
liberal arts and sciences of grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy, which were studies it was presumed 
might be pursued without end to their usefulness and improvement 
We have also the varied and figurative language of the Book of Reve- 
lation running along with the course of this number. There are the 
seven churches to which a large portion of it is addressed ; the seven 
golden candlesticks, and the seven stars which are the angels of the 
seven churches. Again we have the great book sealed with the seven 
seals, the opening of each of which is fully described. The seven 
angels have the seven trumpets given to them which each one is to 
sound. ‘The beast which rises out of the sea has its seven heads, and 
seven angels pour out the seven vials of the wrath of God. 

We have referred before to the Egyptian custom of dedicating all 
their great literary works to the Muses, and fixing the number of their 
chapters or books to correspond to the number nine, no more or less. 
This we find beautifully illustrated in the first books of Holy Writ. 
3y whom they were arranged or at what particular period is an un- 
certain point. Moses is recorded as having written five of them ; and 
the other four, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, com- 
plete the series of nine, the Chronicles being merely a resumé or 
index of what has gone before. The Hebrew title of the Book of 
Chronicles, Debri heyemin, or as in the Greek Septuagint, Maparecrourva, 
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that is things omitted, defines exactly the place of their conclusion, 
and is a natural appendix to the whole nine books. These nine 
books finish the history of the children of Israel until the day of their 
being carried away into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, who “ burnt 
the house of God and brake down the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt 
all the palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels 
thereof, and them that had escaped from the sword carried he away 
to Babylon, where they were servants to him and his sons until the 
reign of the kingdom of Persia,” and this “to fulfil the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah until the land had enjoyed her 
sabbaths: for as long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil 
three-score and ten years”: in other words the period of seventy years, 
or seven cycles of ten years each. 

There is another curious fact in connection with the Pentateuch, or 
the first five of these books of the Bible. They seemingly quadrate 
with the five primary rules of arithmetic. The Genesis is addition — 
a mere adding together of various disconnected narratives whose 
sum is to be used for future purposes. Exodus is subtraction —a 
drawing out or taking away of the chosen people of God from the 
remainder of the world. Leviticus is multiplication of the laws 
and sacrifices, the oblations, the peace-offerings, and the trespass 
offerings, the which if a man strictly kept and dedicated them to the 
Lord they would be abundantly returned in sevenfold proportion. 
Numbers is division, the whole book presenting no other reason for 
bearing this title than its detailing the divisions of the tribes of 
Israel. Deuteronomy is reduction; the name of this book from 
Sevrepos ANd yopos, Signifying second or duplicate law. Moses in this 
book, besides reducing his precepts into short heads and notices, also 
shows that the human understanding, concerning itself only to 
conform to the strict letter of the law, as did the Sadducees of later 
times, is reduced to the lowest degree of ignorance ; but when per- 
ceiving the law as typical, or as a shadow of the things which should 
come after, is exalted to a fit condition to receive the new dispensa- 
tion which should be revealed in the fulness of time. 

The last mystic number which our essay calls upon us to consider 
is twelve (12). It is the completion of the number of the months of 
the year, and it is thence taken as the simile for entire perfection. 
Thus for instance we have in the Bible the twelve patriarchs and the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve apostles and the twelve gates of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. We have the twelve articles of the apostles’ 
creed ; and the ten commandments of the old dispensation, completed 
to twelve by Christ himself in those two which were to crown and 
perfect both the law and the prophets. In heathen mythology we 
have the twelve pillars of the temple of Heliopolis, or the City of the 
Sun ; the twelve altars of Janus, the twelve labors of Hercules, the 
twelve mansions of the moon, the twelve shields of Mars, the twelve 
great gods, and in romance the twelve peers or paladins of France. 

Heliolatry formed the sum and substance of the Egyptian and 
other ancient theologies ; and though we meet with every variety of 
names, such as Isis, Osiris, Bacchus, Saturn, etc., yet they were all 
merely different denominations of the same thing, the sun, in some 
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particular sign of the zodiac. Duotheism was with them perfectly 
consistent with monotheism, so that Jupiter was frequently turned into 
Apollo, and the latter back again into Jupiter, the rule being as it is 
expressed in a Greek couplet — 

els Zevs, els ’Avdrs, els “Hacos, ets Avovvaos, 

tls Osos évy Mavtecou — 
and which the poet Thomson has so beautifully paraphrased in the 
opening verses of his hymn to the seasons: 


“These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God”— 


it being the same sun through the whole year round, though there be 
a January sun, a February sun, and so on. And it was particularly 
this idea which led to the sun itself, complete and perfect, being 
taken as a representative of all the numbers, and of calling them all 
backwards to their proper places and multiplying them by ten; so 
that wherever they are found, single or compound, they can always 
be referred back to their starting point, the nought, the symbol of the 
great luminary of the world. 
5. F. G& 


THE ADVENTURES OF “THE DOCTOR.” 
¥. 


HILE I was thus passing along through the nets and toils 

that everywhere were set to catch my countrymen, myself 
sustained by the consciousness that I was in the path of duty, a 
terrible danger was gathering around me. 

A few months before, while engaged in professional duties, I had 
been advised of the fact that the war was making men desperate, and 
that maddened men were already engaged in concerted schemes of 
mischief which must involve innocent persons in loss of property, and 
perhaps of life. I had no means of knowing who they were, and 
therefore could only restrain them by unqualified denunciation of such 
things as at once useless and wicked, and warn those in authority 
that by prolonging the conflict they would necessarily multiply the 
numbers of reckless and desperate persons whose revengeful passions 
would lead to enormous crimes. I was thus led to write such letters 
as might move the powers that were to a speedy cessation of hostilities. 
One of these letters was addressed to a lady in Illinois whom I knew, 
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and whose husband was the friend of President Lincoln. In that 
letter I urged that, rather than prolong the war, it would be better for 
the Western States to retire from the conflict, and that they could 
thus get rid of the taxation resulting from the customs, the army and 
navy, and devote all their means to internal improvements; and 
having mentioned what I had heard concerning these desperate men, 
I quoted the vacation song of the English Universities, paraphrasing 
it thus :— 
“Tempus est Iudendi, 

Reges deponendi, 

Ignibus et gladiis 

Nova construendi.” 


Now, although this letter had passed from my memory and been 
entirely forgotten, it had not only made a very deep impression upon 
those who had seen it, but formed in their minds a positive evidence 
that I was the author of all the things that I had thus warned them 
were coming to pass. ‘They do not seem to have reflected that, if I 
had been at all concerned in such plots I would not have described 
them thus in a letter signed with my own name. As the unhappy 
men who committed these outrages moved in other circles than my 
own, I never saw but one of them, whom I will describe when my 
narrative reaches him ; but I must here introduce one whom I never 
met with, but who was one of a large class of unfortunate men made 
revengeful and reckless by their calamities. 

Jules LeRoy was a French emigrant who had settled in the valley 
of the Mississippi, and by industry and thrift had become possessed 
of one of the neatest cottages and most productive lots in his State. 
His business was that of a gardener. His grounds were burdened 
with every variety of choice fruits and beautified with the rarest 
flowers, arranged with that skill and taste in which his countrymen 
excel others, and in which he excelled his countrymen. His children 
were models of beauty, and remarkable for their refined manners and 
simple but tasteful dress. His wife was in the bloom of woman’s 
ripened grace and loveliness, and justly the object of an affection that 
verged upon idolatry. They were pious members of the Catholic 
Church ; and although he had retained his allegiance to France, his 
whole heart was with the people of the South in their struggle for 
independence. One night the Federal army passed through the 
village, and when its stragglers were all gone that lovely spot was a 
scene of desolation ; the cottage was burned, the grounds trampled 
down and ruined, his two beautiful girls had been outraged and were 
found by their father dead in the forest ; and he came back with their 
remains to find that his wife had suffered, if possible, worse outrage 
from some negroes who followed the army, and was now a raving 
maniac. He watched over her day and night until she too died. 
He said nothing and gave no evidence of grief, but he followed the 
army night and day with an unchanging purpose, found employment 
as a cook in the company to which these miscreants belonged, and 
succeeded at last in killing every man in the company. The means 
he used was driving a long needle-like instrument through the ear 
into the brain, so that there was a mystery as to the cause of their 
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death ; and when they were all dead their French cook disappeared. 
There were nearly forty men in that company, and in one month 
there was not a man left. LeRoy now started for New England, and 
his course was marked by all kinds of disasters. He made torpedoes 
and glued pieces of coal around them so as to make them like other 
lumps of coal, and placed them among the coal of steamers and in 
the Pittsburg factories ; and for months afterwards the papers were 
filled with accounts of boilers that had burst in the most marvellous 
manner, destroying many lives and much property. What ever 
became of this unhappy man I never heard; but it was while the 
public mind was excited by his lawless acts, and those of others who, 
in New York and elsewhere, seemed as if they were acting in concert, 
that I was travelling in the same train with detectives who were sent 
to put all the Canadian lines of travel under espionage, unconscious 
of the dangers that surrounded me. 

It was perhaps fortunate that I had unwittingly taken a seat next 
to the chief police-agent of the Government, and had gone to sleep 
leaning against him; nor did I know who he was until as we drew 
near the Lake his men came to him for directions. As the quail feels 
when the eagle swoops down upon his cover but sees him not; as 
the crew of the blockade-runner feel when, creeping along near some 
swift and watchful man-of-war, they have made the safe shelter of the 
guns of a friendly fort; as feels the duellist when a ball has only 
scratched his temples,— so did he feel who in time of war and in the 
presence of watchful officials, counted the measured strokes of the 
engine that took him across Niagara, until the welcome flag of 
Great Britain waved over him and he was safe. Such a man was in 
the train that carried me over the Suspension Bridge to Canada. I 
had watched his uneasiness throughout the journey from Albany until 
I became satisfied that his very caution and the arts he used to avoid 
detection would bring upon him that which he feared ; and at last, as 
we approached the bridge, and I saw that the eyes of practised 
detectives would soon be upon him, I was guilty of the folly of 
attempting a diversion in his favor. 

“How much will you take, my boy, for your papers?” said I to the 
newsboy. 

“‘Haven’t many left ; you can have them for a dollar.” 

“Well, look here, that man is afraid to cross the bridge; he don’t 
feel safe. Now if you will get near him and keep his attention on 
yourself until we get over, I will give you the dollar, and you may 
keep the papers too.” 

The boy did it well: he took his position a few feet in front of the 
stranger, and began as if reading out of one of his papers; and if I 
had prompted him he could not have done better. “’Ere’s the hextra 
just arriv by Lightning Express. General Lee yesterday morning at 
early dawn broke through Grant’s lines, took fifty pieces of cannon, 
ten thousand prisoners, immense quantity of stores, and has en- 
trenched himself near City Point, cutting the army in two* parts, and 
destroying communications with the supply ships.” He went on in 
that way until not only the stranger but many others thought it was 
all up with Grant ; and when the train touched the Canadian abut- 
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ments of the bridge, he exclaimed: “Gentlemen, you are all sold: I 
want my dollar.” He got his dollar. 

I then accosted the stranger, “ An escaped prisoner, I presume?” 

“Yes, Sir,” he replied, “and I have not eaten anything for two 
days.” 

Well, I lost another dollar on that man; for he had no money, 
and I had to pay for his dinner, supper, etc. ; and as he manfully 
attacked an enormous pile of food he stopped to tell me of the boy 
whose father bid him eat for to-morrow and the next day. “Yes, 
Sir, but I have not eaten for yesterday yet.” 

“ How did you escape?” I asked him. 

“T found a doctor in the hospital who consented to change clothes, 
be tied and gagged, for a new suit of clothes and $100 in gold; and 
a friend in New York paid the money, and sent me $20 more, but the 
doctor insisted on having that also.” And so the only son of a once 
wealthy and powerful family found himself in a strange land, money- 
less and friendless. He said that rats were regarded as a great 
delicacy among the prisoners, but that the real evil was not the 
mere want of meat; it was in two things: first, the supplies of 
proper vegetable diet were sometimes such as to evidence the desire 
to promote the increase of scorbutic disease ; and next, the occa- 
sional supplies of abundant food to men who were shut up in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of a crowded prison, and ravenously hungry, 
seemed as if designed to encourage the invariable results of too 
great indulgence in eating. He begged me for a stamp to send a 
message to his mother through the the New York Daily News, saying, 
“T will pay you as soon as I can get some work ;” and I left the poor 
fellow crying over the little additional matter I was able to do for 
him. 


VI. 


In the spring of 1863 I had been devoting much of my time to 
visiting and ministering to the Libby prisoners ; but, while ransacking 
Richmond for books for the prisoners to read, I found the supply of 
light literature much greater than that of Bibles: indeed I could get 
none of the latter, for a witty officer remarked, “We want all our 
small stock of Bibles for our own boys; the Yankees will not need 
such things where they are going.” I therefore sent a chaplain to 
Baltimore with a letter to Dr. Hawks, then in charge of Christ’s 
Church, with a request that he would send by flag of truce a supply of 
Bibles sufficient to enable me to use some of them for the prisons. 
This gentleman was arrested on his return in attempting to cross the 
Potomac, and before I heard that the books had been sent I became 
impatient and determined to go and get other things as well as 
Bibles ; and when both Generals Lee and Hooker were found to be 
averse to any one passing their lines just at that juncture, I deter- 
mined to go-by way of Bermuda. 

It was on the day that I left Richmond that a fine-looking young 
man met me in the store of West & Johnson, and asked if I would 
carry a letter to his parents in Glasgow, and if possible call and see 
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them. I was so favorably impressed by the brief interview I had with 
this gentleman that, having mailed his letter in London, I subse- 
quently was at some trouble in searching out his parents in Glasgow ; 
and his sister forwarded to me before I left Liverpool, as a memento 
of my visit, a beautifully wrought article of her own handiwork. Now 
it happened that one of the first persons that I met in the city of 
Toronto after my last visit to Richmond was this Scotchman ; and 
while at breakfast a day or two afterwards, Major Lee came in with 
the intelligence that he was in jail on the charge of complicity in the 
attempted release of the prisoners at Johnson’s Island. It thus 
became a matter of course that I should not only visit the prisoner 
but take every measure in my power to preserve his life and liberty. 
Other reasons induced me to determine upon immediate communica- 
tion with Mr. Davis. I will name two of them: first, I was satisfied 
that a communication from the Confederate Government designed for 
me had fallen into the hands of Mr. Seward (and a letter from Mr. 
Seward received some time after, designed as a reproach for associa- 
tion with the C. S. A., showed that he was in possession of this 
missive) ; second, although the agent of the C. S. A. was a man of 
devoted attachment to Mr. Davis and to the people of the South, and 
one in whom the refugees in Canada had every confidence, yet he 
knew that I regarded much that had been attempted by injudicious 
persons around him as very mischievous to the true interests of the 
Confederacy, and I discovered that any letter that I might send 
through his messengers would be intercepted. It thus became neces- 
sary to send a messenger of my own. 

The first messenger was a failure. She was a woman ; a true and 
faithful, and I may add a brave woman. She did not fail for want of 
fidelity nor perseverance, but by reason of my having been so foolish 
as to be induced to allow her to stop in Baltimore, at the instance of 
a clergyman who had a trusty friend there to whom she might deliver 
a duplicate letter to Mr. Davis, to be sent by underground railroad. 
Now it happened that at this time the reign of terror was high in that 
city. Dr. Hawks had to fly to New York, Dr. Bullock’s arrest had 
been ordered, and when this woman presented her letter to the 
gentleman in question, he taught me the folly and expense of following 
the advice of sanguine men by sending messenger and letter back to 
Canada. By this move I lost $200 currency and some valuable time. 
(About this time a package was sent to Col. R. H. Lee at Johnson’s 
Island, and some money, both of which were appropriated by the 
officers through whose hands the things passed. ‘This was a heavier 
loss. ) 

At this juncture I made the acquaintance of a Mr. Blank, formerly 
in the service of the Canadian police, who had certificates of member- 
ship in the Methodist Church and of trustworthiness. I sent him to 
a small town in Maryland, where he remained for a month, and whence 
he communicated with Richmond. As evidence of the shrewdness 
of these men while engaged in things that require caution, vigilance, 
and wit, Mr. Blank succeeded in gaining the confidence of the post- 
master at the town of Closed Harbor, and, by assisting in opening 
the mails, he managed to get possession of every letter that was sent 
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to him before the post-master was aware of its being there ; and 
when the agents of the C. S. A. in Canada wished to avail themselves 
of his services, and I gave him over into their hands, he crossed the 
Potomac, saw Mr. Davis at Richmond, and brought back to Canada 
such returns as were given him. As I had no commission from the 
Government, and did not mix in political matters, I lost sight of him 
after that time. 

As the result of all efforts made to serve the prisoners in Canada, 
the following anouncement was made in the Toronto papers :—* The 
Hon. Judge D., having carefully elaborated his judgment, showing most 
conclusively that the prisoner should be set at liberty, received a 
telegram from his Excellency to decide the other way ; and not having 
time to write another argument, he substituted the following for its 
conclusion : Therefore we remand the prisoner.” 

During the winter my house was a constant resort for my country- 

men, and thus became an object of espionage to the detectives. But 
it so happened that Mr. Blank, whom I sent to communicate with 
Richmond, was a confidant of one of the Canadian police ; and he 
not only apprised me of the fact of this espionage, but pointed out 
the window of the upper story of an opposite house whence they 
watched us. My guests were also sometimes followed through the 
streets, and a clever attempt was made two or three nights after 
3ooth’s flight to ascertain if we knew anything of or sympathised 
with Booth and his schemes. The door-bell was violently rung about 
midnight by two strangers, who insisted on seeing me upon business 
of pressing moment ; and as I was sick in bed, one of them was shown 
up to my chamber. He said that a telegram had arrived stating that 
Booth was on the train from Montreal, and that the U. S. Consul had 
officers ready to arrest him when he reached Toronto. He proposed 
that I should join one or two friends and take a carriage out to the 
lower station, where we could take him out and get him into the 
coyntry. I replied that I had not the pleasure of Mr. Booth’s 
acquaintance ; that although he had doubtless acted from motives of 
patriotism, he had done mischief, and as I disapproved of his act I 
could be in no way responsible for its consequences ; that unless he 
had an order from those in authority, no man had a right to take 
human life — it was manslaughter. The parties seemed disappointed, 
and I thought it was from another cause until subsequent events 
showed me that they expected to get some clue to implicate others 
and the Confederate Government in the matter. I am_ perfectly 
satisfied that no member of the Government at Richmond had any 
other responsibility in the transaction than that some of their agents, 
without their knowledge, may have been so foolish as to have enter- 
tained proposals for the capture of persons of note; but I have 
never been able to get any other clue to the matter than what the 
public prints afforded, and the fact that desperate men resorted to 
Canada and submitted all kinds of ill-advised plans to the agents of 
the C. S. A. All of these plans that I ever had any evidence were 
entertained by the Hon. Jacob Thompson were directly connected 
with the release of prisoners of war. I think this statement due to 
Mr. T., and also to President Davis, whose confidence he seemed to 
have. 
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VIL. 


As I took an interest in all that pertained to the prisoners, and 
measures were being taken for their release, I was cognisant of a 
consultation concerning them at which were present Gen. E. Gray 
and Col. J. Thompson, with another party. It was determined that a 
careful survey should be made of the prison at Elmira, and if it was 
found practicable the prisoners should be released, armed, mounted, 
and make a raid from Elmira to some point of junction with a force 
to be sent from Virginia. ‘They were to be under command of Gen. 
E. Gray. A sufficient number of picked men were waiting orders in 
Canada for this service, all of whom, armed with revolvers, were to 
be sent to Elmira as if recruits for the U. S. regiment at that place. 

The difficulties were, first, to organise the prisoners who would 
otherwise scatter over the country and be all retaken ; and next, who 
should be sent to examine the prison. The first difficulty could not 
be overcome by communicating with the prisoners, inasmuch as the 
U. S. Government had paid detectives among the prisoners in all the 
different prisons. When it was found to be a very dangerous under- 
taking to make this inspection, a gentleman who had acted in the 
capacity of surgeon in Gen. Lee’s army, and had himself been in the 
hands of the U. S. authorities, and in durance, offered to take the risk. 
He was furnished with papers as a British subject, and was soon 
across the line. After sundry hair-breadth escapes, one of which 
seated him in the cars alongside a man of his own profession who 
knew him well but failed to recognise him on this occasion, he arrived 
at the Brainerd House and sat at table near the Colonel commanding 
the post. He made a careful survey of everything connected with the 
prison and the small force that guarded it, and also of the mode of 
conducting business in the Adjutant’s office. He ascertained every- 
thing desired at that office thus: 

“Can I get position as a surgeon at this post?” 

ApjuTaNnTt.—* No, Sir, not for the troops guarding the prison ; 
and as to the prison, yes. But no man of common sense would wish 
that.” 

“ Why?” 

“Well, you see the prisoners are very sickly, and die off rapidly.” 

“Of what diseases?” 

“ Chiefly of scorbutic diseases.” 

“ How is it with the guard?” 

“Why they are very healthy, and need no surgeon. I would not 
advise you to take such a place, Sir, it is not pleasant ; but if you want 
it, you can get it with very little examination.” In fact, it was evident 
from many circumstances that Governments who have to feed and 
guard many prisoners are not always anxious about their health, and 
one-half of the evils to which war subjects its unhappy prisoners 
cannot be told, and what might be told would not be believed. 

It was found that a few fearless men could go into the Adjutant’s 
office, make him prisoner, call up the sentinel, make him change 
clothes with one of his captors, make prisoners of all who came into 
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the office, send an order relieving the officer in charge of the prison and 
order him to report at the office, and thus in a short time have com- 
plete command of the post. We all know what General Stuart did 
with fifteen hundred men, but here would have been eight thousand. 

Prisoners began to be exchanged, and event succeeded event 
during the month of March so rapidly, that action was delayed from 
day to day until the fall of Richmond ; and the death of President 
Lincoln left many men standing in wonder and awe beside many un- 
finished plans, and thus ended the plan at Elmira. 

During these occurrences there came to my knowledge many 
strange things, in one of which Mr. Stanton was implicated ; but as 
Clarendon said, “ History must necessarily be false,” so I conclude 
that the facts in the history of this war must necessarily die with 
those who may be unwilling to disclose what they know. Who can 
write history? Why, Mr. Davis is perhaps himself ignorant of the 
fact that during the conferences at Fortress Monroe a conspiracy was 
formed in Richmond, and the city would have been seized and peace 
would have been made had they been able to secure a suitable head. 
It failed only because General Lee, when waited on by a committee, 
suspected their object, and would not allow them to approach him 
with its disclosure. 

“THE Doctor.” 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A Domestic Discussion. 


it is a not infrequent distress in small households, especially 
when some miles from a market town, to make adequate pre- 
paration for an unexpected guest at dinner; but even this is a very 
inferior difficulty to that experienced by those who have to order the 
repast in conformity with certain rigid notions of a guest who will 
criticise the smallest deviation from the most humble standard, and 
actually rebuke the slightest pretension to delicacy of food or elegance 
of table equipage. 

No sooner, then, had Kate learned that Miss O’Shea was to remain 
for dinner, than she immediately set herself to think over all the 
possible reductions that might be made in the fare, and all the 
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plainness and simplicity that could be imparted to the service of the 
meal. 

Napkins had not been the sole reform suggested by the Greek 
cousin. She had introduced flowers on the table, and so artfully had 
she decked out the board with fruit and ornamental plants, that she 
had succeeded in effecting by artifice what would have been an 
egregious failure if more openly attempted — the service of the dishes 
one by one to the guests, without any being placed on the table. 
These, with finger-glasses, she had already achieved, nor had she in 
the recesses of her heart given up the hope of seeing the day that her 
uncle would rise from the table as she did, give her his arm to the 
drawing-room, and bow profoundly as he left her. Of the inestimable 
advantages, social, intellectual, and moral, of this system, she had 
indeed been cautious to hold forth ; for, like a great reformer, she was 
satisfied to leave her improvements to the slow test of time, “ educating 
her public,” as a great authority has called it, while she bided the 
result in patience. 

Indeed, as poor Maurice Kearney was not to be indulged with the 
luxury of whisky-punch during his dinner, it was not easy to reply to 
his question, ‘When am I to have my tumbler?” as though he 
evidently believed the aforesaid “tumbler” was an institution that 
could not be abrogated or omitted altogether. 

Coffee in the drawing-room was only a half success so long as the 
gentlemen sat over their wine ; and as for the daily cigarette Nina 
smoked with it, Kate, in her simplicity, believed it was only done as a 
sort of protest at being deserted by those unnatural protectors who 
preferred poteen to ladies. 

It was therefore in no small perturbation of mind that Kate rushed 
to her cousin’s room with the awful tidings that Miss Betty had 
arrived and intended to remain for dinner. 

“Do you mean the odious woman with the boy and bandbox behind 
her on horseback?” asked Nina, superciliously. 

“Yes, she always travels in that fashion ; she is odd and eccentric 
in scores of things, but a fine-hearted, honest woman, generous to the 
poor, and true to her friends.” 

“T don’t care for her moral qualities, but I do bargain for a little 
outward decency, and some respect for the world’s opinion.” 

“You will like her, Nina, when you know her.” 

“T shall profit by the warning. I'll take care not to know her.” 

“She is one of the oldest, I believe the oldest, friend our family has 
in the world.” 

“What a sad confession, child; but I have always deplored 
longevity.” 

“Don’t be supercilious or sarcastic, Nina, but help me with your 
own good sense and wise advice. She has not come over in the best 
of humors. She has, or fancies she has, some difference to settle with 
papa. They seldom meet without a quarrel, and I fear this occasion 
is to be no exception ; so, do aid me to get things over pleasantly if 
it be possible.” 

“She snubbed me the only time I met her. I tried to help her off 
with her bonnet, and, unfortunately, I displaced, if I did not actually 
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remove, her wig, and she muttered something about ‘a rope-dancer not 
being a dexterous lady’s-maid.’” 

“ Oh, Nina, surely you do not mean —” 

“ Not that I was exactly a rope-dancer, Kate, but I had on a Greek 
jacket that morning of blue velvet and gold, and a white skirt, and 
perhaps these had some memories of the circus for the old lady.” 

“You are only jesting now, Nina.” 

“Don’t you know me well enough to know that I never jest when I 
think, or even suspect, I am injured?” 

“Injured!” 

“Tt’s not the word I wanted, but it will do; I used it in its French 
sense.” 

“You bear her no malice, I’m sure?” said the other, caressingly. 

“No!” replied she, with a shrug that seemed to deprecate even 
having a thought about her. 

“She will stay for dinner, and we must, as far as possible, receive 
her in the way she has been used to here, a very homely dinner, served 
as she has always seen it—no fruit or flowers on the table, no claret- 
cup, no finger-glasses.” 

“T hope no tablecloth ; couldn’t we have a tray on a corner table, 
and every one help himself as he strolled about the room?” 

“Dear Nina, be reasonable just for this once.” 

“T’ll come down just as I am ; or better still, I'll take down my hair 
and cram it into a net. I’d oblige her with dirty hands, if I only knew 
how to do it.” 

“TI see you only say these things in jest ; you really do mean to help 
me through this difficulty.” 

“ But why a difficulty? what reason can you offer for all this absurd 
submission to the whims of a very tiresome old woman? Is she very 
rich, and do you expect a heritage?” 

“No, no; nothing of the kind.” 

“Does she load you with valuable presents? Is she ever ready to 
commemorate birthdays and family festivals?” 

“No.” 

“ Has she any especial quality or gift beyond riding double and a 
bad temper? Oh, I was forgetting; she is the aunt of her nephew, 
isn’t she ?— the dashing lancer that was to spend his summer over 
here?” 

“You were indeed forgetting when you said this,” said Kate, 
proudly, and her face grew scarlet as she spoke. 

“Tell me that you like him or that he likes you ; tell me that there 
is something, anything, between you, child, and I'll be discreet and 
mannerly, too; and more, I’ll behave to the old lady with every 
regard to one who holds such dear interests in her keeping. But 
don’t bandage my eyes, and tell me at the same time to look out and 
see.” 

“T have no confidences to make you,” said Kate, coldly. ‘“Icame 
here to ask a favor—a very small favor, after all—and you might 
have accorded it without question or ridicule.” 

“But which you never need have asked, Kate,” said the other, 
gravely. “You are the mistress here; I am but a very humble 
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guest. Your orders are obeyed, as they ought to be ; my suggestions 
may be adopted now and then — partly in caprice, part compliment — 
but I know they have no permanence, no more take root here than — 
than myself.” 

“Do not say that, my dearest Nina,” said Kate, as she threw herself 
on her neck, and kissed her affectionately again and again. “ You are 
one of us, and we are all proud of it. Come along with me, now, 
and tell me all that you advise. You know what I wish, and you will 
forgive me even in my stupidity.” 

“Where’s your brother?” asked Nina, hastily. 

“Gone out with his gun. He’ll not be back till he is certain Miss 
Betty has taken her departure.” 

“Why did he not offer to take me with him?” 

“Over the bog, do you mean?” 

“ Anywhere ; I’d not cavil about the road. Don’t you know that I 
have days when ‘don’t care’ masters me. When I’d do anything, go 
anywhere —” 

“Marry any one?” said the other, laughing. 

“Yes ; marry any one, as irresponsibly as if I was dealing with the 
destiny of some other that did not regard me. On these days I do 
not belong to myself, and this is one of them.” 

“T know nothing of such humors, Nina; nor do I believe it a 
healthy mind that has them.” 

“T did not boast of my mind’s health, nor tell you to trust to it. 
Come, let us go down to the dinner-room, and talk that pleasant leg-of- 
mutton talk you know you are fond of.” 

“ And best fitted for, say that,” said Kate, laughing merrily. 

The other did not seem to have heard her words, for she moved 
slowly away, calling on Kate to follow her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A SMALL DINNER-PARTY. 


Ir is sad to have to record that all Kate’s persuasions with her cousin, 
all her own earnest attempts at conciliation, and her ably-planned 
schemes to escape a difficulty, were only so much labor lost. A stern 
message from her father commanded her to make no change either in 
the house or the service of the dinner — an interference with domestic 
cares so novel on his part as to show that he had prepared himself 
for hostilities, and was resolved to meet his enemy boldly. 

“Tt’s no use, all I have been telling you, Nina,” said Kate, as she 
re-entered her room, later in the day. ‘“ Papa orders me to have 
everything as usual, and won’t even let me give Miss Betty an early 
dinner, though he knows she has nine miles of a ride to reach home.” 

“That explains somewhat a message he has sent myself,” replied 
Nina, “to wear my very prettiest toilette and my Greek cap, which he 
admired so much the other day.” 

“Tam almost glad that my wardrobe has nothing attractive,” said 
Kate, half sadly. ‘I certainly shall never be rebuked for my becom- 
ingness.” 
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“ And do you mean to say that the old woman would be rude enough 
to extend her comments to me?” 

“T have known her do things quite as hardy, though I hope on the 
present occasion the other novelties may shelter you.” 

“ Why isn’t your brother here? I should insist on his coming down 
in discreet black, with a white tie and that look of imposing solemnity 
young Englishmen assume for dinner.” 

“ Dick guessed what was coming, and would not encounter it.” 

“ And yet you tell me you submit to all this for no earthly reason. 
She can leave you no legacy, contribute in no way to your benefit. 
She has neither family, fortune, nor connections ; and, except her 
atrocious manners and her indomitable temper, there is not a trait of 
her that claims to be recorded.” 

“Oh, yes ; she rides capitally to hounds, and hunts her own harriers 
to perfection.” 

“T am glad she has one quality that deserves your favor.” 

“ She has others, too, which I like better than what they call accom- 
plishments. She is very kind to the poor, never deterred by any sick- 
ness from visiting them, and has the same stout-hearted courage for 
every casualty in life.” 

“A commendable gift for a Squaw, but what does a Gentlewoman 
want with this same courage?” 

“Look out of the window, Nina, and see where you are living! 
Throw your eyes over that great expanse of dark bog, vast as one of 
the great campagnas you have often described to us, and bethink you 
how mere loneliness — desolation — needs a stout heart to bear it; 
how the simple fact that for the long hours of a summer’s day, or the 
longer hours of a winter’s night, a lone woman has to watch and think 
of all the possible casualties lives of hardship and misery may impel 
men to. Do you imagine that she does not mark the growing discon- 
tent of the people? see their care-worn looks, dashed with a sullen 
determination, and hear in their voices the rising of a hoarse defiance 
that was never heard before? Does she not well know that every 
kindness she has bestowed, every merciful act she has ministered, 
would weigh for nothing in the balance on the day that she will be 
arraigned as a landowner — the receiver of the poor man’s rent! And 
will you tell me after this she can dispense with courage?” 

“ Bel paese davvero!” muttered the other. 

“So it is,” cried Kate ; “with all its faults I’d not exchange it for 
the brightest land that ever glittered in a southern sun. But why 
should I tell you how jarred and disconcerted we are by laws that 
have no reference to our ways,— conferring rights where we were once 
contented with trustfulness, and teaching men to do everything by 
contract, and nothing by affection, nothing by good-will.” 

“ No, no, tell me none of all these ; but tell me shall I come down 
in my Suliote jacket of yellow cloth, for I know it becomes me?” 

“ And if we women had not courage,” went on Kate, not heeding 
the question, “what would our men do? Should we see them lead 
lives of bolder daring than the stoutest wanderer in Africa?” 

“ And my jacket, and my Theban belt?” 

“Wear them all. Be as beautiful as you like, but don’t be late for 
dinner.” And Kate hurried away before the other could speak. 
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When Miss O’Shea, arrayed in a scarlet poplin and a yellow gauze 
turban—the month being August—arrived in the drawing-room 
before dinner, she found no one there,— a circumstance that chagrined 
her so far that she had hurried her toilette and torn one of her gloves 
in her haste. ‘When they say six for the dinner-hour they might 
surely be in the drawing-room by that hour,” was Miss Betty’s reflec- 
tion as she turned over some of the magazines and circulating-library 
books which since Nina’s arrival had found their way to Kilgobbin. 
The contemptuous manner in which she treated Blackwood and Mac- 
millan, and the indignant dash with which she flung Trollope’s last 
novel down, showed that she had not been yet corrupted by the light 
reading of the age. An unopened county newspaper, addressed to 
the Viscount Kilgobbin, had however absorbed all her attention, and 
she was more than half disposed to possess herself of the envelope 
when Mr. Kearney entered. 

His bright blue coat and white waistcoat, a profusion of shirt-frill, 
and a voluminous cravat proclaimed dinner dress, and a certain pom- 
posity of manner showed how an unusual costume had imposed on 
himself, and suggested an important event. 

“T hope I see Miss O’Shea in good health?” said he, advancing. 

“ How are you, Maurice?” replied she, drily. “When I heard that 
big bell thundering away, I was so afraid to be late that I came down 
with one bracelet, and I have torn my glove too.” 

“Tt was only the first bell — the dressing bell,” he said. 

“Humph! That’s something new since I was here last,” said she, 
tartly. 

“You remind me of how long it is since you dined with us, Miss 
O’Shea.” 

“Well, indeed, Maurice, I meant to be longer, if I must tell the 
truth. I saw enough the last day I lunched here to show me Kilgob- 
bin was not what it used to be. You were all of you what my poor 
father — who was always thinking of the dogs — used to call ‘on your 
hind legs,’ walking about very stately and very miserable. There 
were three or four covered dishes on the table that nobody tasted ; 
and an old man, in red breeches, ran about in half distraction, and 
said, ‘ Sherry, my lord, or Madeira.’ Many’s the time I laughed over it 
since.” And, as though to vouch for the truth of the mirthfulness, 
she lay back in her chair and shook with hearty laughter. 

Before Kearney could reply — for something like a passing apoplexy 
had arrested his words — the girls entered, and made their salutations. 

“If I had the honor of knowing you longer, Miss Costigan,” said 
Miss O’Shea — for it was thus she translated the name Kostalergi— 
“I’d ask you why you couldn’t dress like your cousin Kate. It may 
be all very well in the heuse, and it’s safe enough here, there’s no 
denying it; but my name’s not Betty if you’d walk down Kilbeggin 
without a crowd yelling after you, and calling names too that a 
respectable young woman wouldn’t bargain for ; eh, Maurice, is that 
true?” 

“There’s the dinner-bell now,” said Maurice ; “ may I offer my arm?” 

“Tt’s thin enough that arm is getting, Maurice Kearney,” said she, 
as he walked along at her side. “Not but it’s time, too. You were 
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born in the September of 1809, though your mother used to deny it ; 
and you’re now a year older than your father was when he died.” 

“Will you take this place?” said Kearney, placing her chair for 
her. “ We’re asmall party to-day. I see Dick does not dine with us.” 

“Maybe I hunted him away. The young gentlemen of the present 
day are frank enough to say what they think of old maids. That’s 
very elegant, and I’m sure it’s refined,” said she, pointing to the mass 
of fruit and flowers so tastefully arranged before her. “ But I was 
born in a time when people liked to see what they were going to eat, 
Maurice Kearney, and as I don’t intend to break my fast on a stock- 
gilly-flower, or make a repast of raisins, I prefer the old way. Fill up 
my glass whenever it’s empty,” said she to the servant, “and don’t 
bother me with the name of it. As long as I know the King’s County, 
and that’s more than fifty years, we’ve been calling Cape Madeira, 
Sherry!” 

“If we know what we are drinking, Miss O’Shea, I don’t suppose 
it matters much.” 

“ Nothing at all, Maurice. Calling you the Viscount Kilgobbin, as 
I read a while ago, won’t confuse me about an old neighbor.” 

“Won’t you try a cutlet, godmother?” asked Kate, hurriedly. 

“Indeed, I will, my dear. I don’t know why I was sending the 
man away. I never saw this way of dining before, except at the 
Poorhouse, where each poor creature has his plateful given him, and 
pockets what he can’t eat.” And here she laughed long and heartily 
at the conceit. 

Kearney’s good-humor relished the absurdity, and he joined in the 
laugh, while Nina stared at the old woman as an object of dread and 
terror. 

“And that boy that wouldn’t dine with us, how is he turning out, 
Maurice? They tell me he’s a bit of a scamp.” 

“ He’s no such thing, godmother. Dick is as good a fellow and as 
right-minded as ever lived, and you yourself would be the first to say 
it if you saw him,” cried Kate, angrily. 

“So would the young lady yonder, if I might judge from her 
blushes,” said Miss Betty, looking at Nina. “Not indeed but it’s 
only now I’m remembering that you’re not a boy. That little red cap 
and that thing you wear round your throat deceived me.” 

“Tt is not the lot of every one to be so fortunate in a head-dress as 
Miss O’Shea,” said Nina, very calmly. 

“Tf it’s my wig you are envying me, my dear,” replied she, quietly, 
“there’s nothing easier than to have the own brother of it. It was 
made by Crimp, of Nassau Street, and box and all cost four pound 
twelve.” . 

“ Upon my life, Miss Betty,” broke in Kéarney, “ you are tempting 
me to an extravagance.” And he passed his hand over his sparsely- 
covered head as he spoke. 

“And I would not, if I was you, Maurice Kearney,” said she, 
resolutely. “They tell me that in that House of Lords you are going 
to, more than half of them are bald.” 

There was no possibie doubt that she meant by this speech to deliver 
a challenge, and Kate’s look, at once imploring and sorrowful, appealed 
to her for mercy. 
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“No, thank you,” said Miss Betty to the servant who presented a 
dish, “though indeed, maybe, I’m wrong, for I don’t know what’s 
coming.” 

“ This is the ‘menu,’” said Nina, handing a card to her. 

“The bill of fare, godmother,” said Kate, hastily. 

“Well, indeed, it’s a kindness to tell m2; and if there is any more 
novelties to follow, perhaps you'll be kind enough to inform me, for I 
never dined in the Greek fashion before.” 

“The Russian, I believe, madam, not the Greek,” said Nina. 

“With all my heart, my dear. It’s about the same, for whatever 
may happen to Maurice Kearney or myself, I don’t suspect either of 
us will go to live at Moscow.” 

“You'll not refuse a glass of port with your cheese?” said Kearney. 

“Indeed I will, then, if there’s any beer in the house, though perhaps 
it’s too vulgar a liquor to ask for.” 

While the beer was being brought, a solemn silence ensued, and a 
less comfortable party could not easily be imagined. 

When the interval had been so far prolonged that Kearney himself 
saw the necessity to do something, he placed his napkin on the table, 
leaned forward with a half motion of rising, and, addressing Miss 
Betty, said, “Shall we adjourn to the drawing-room and take our 
coffee?” 

“T’d rather stay where I am, Maurice Kearney, and have that glass 
of port you offered me a while ago, for the beer was flat. Not that 
I’ll detain the young people, nor keep yourself away from them very 
long.” 

When the two girls withdrew, Nina’s look of insolent triumph at 
Kate betrayed the tone she was soon to take in treating of the old 
lady’s good manners. 

“You had a very sorry dinner, Miss Betty, but I can promise you 
an honest glass of wine,” said Kearney, filling her glass. 

“It's very nice,” said she, sipping it, “though, maybe, like myself, 
it’s just a trifle too old.” 

“A good fault, Miss Betty, a good fault.” 

“For the wine, perhaps,” said she drily, “ but maybe it would taste 
better if I had not bought it so dearly.” 

“T don’t think I understand you.” 

“T was about to say that I have forfeited that young lady’s esteem 
by the way I obtained it. She’ll never forgive me, instead of retiring 
for my coffee, sitting here like a man—and a man of that old hard- 
drinking school, Maurice, that has brought all the ruin on Ireland.” 

“Here’s to their memory, any way,” said Kearney, drinking off his 
glass. 
~ «PII drink no toasts nor sentiments, Maurice Kearney ; and there’s 
no artifice or roguery will make me forget I’m a woman and an O’Shea.” 

“ Faix, you’ll not catch me forgetting either,” said Maurice, with a 
droll twinkle of his eye which it was just as fortunate escaped her 
notice. 

“T doubted for a long time, Maurice Kearney, whether I’d come 
over myself, or whether I’d write you a letter; not that I’m good at 
writing, but, somehow, one can put their ideas more clear, and say 
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things in a way that will fix them more in the mind: but at last I 
determined I’d come, though it’s more than likely it’s the last time 
Kilgobbin will see me here.” 

“T sincerely trust you are mistaken, so far.” 

“Well, Maurice, I’m not often mistaken! The woman that has 
managed an estate for more than forty years, been her own land- 
steward and her own law-agent, doesn’t make a great many blunders ; 
and, as I said before, if Maurice has no friend to tell him the truth 
among the men of his acquaintance, it’s well that there is a woman to 
the fore who has courage and good sense to go up and do it.” 

She looked fixedly at him, as though expecting some concurrence in 
the remark, if not some intimation to proceed ; but neither came, and 
she continued. 

“T suppose you don’t read the Dublin newspapers?” said she, 
civilly. 

“T do, and every day the post brings them.” 

“You see, therefore, without my telling you, what the world is saying 
about you. You see how they treat ‘the search for arms,’ as they 
head it, and ‘ the maid of Saragossa!’ Oh, Maurice Kearney! Maurice 
Kearney! whatever happened the old stock of the land, they never 
made themselves ridiculous.” 

“ Have you done, Miss Betty?” asked he, with assumed calm. 

“Done! Why, it’s only beginning I am,” cried she. “ Not but I’d 
bear a deal of blackguarding from the press, as the old woman said 
when the soldier threatened to run his bayonet through her: ‘ Devil 
thank you, it’s only your trade.’ But when we come to see the head 
of an old family making ducks and drakes of his family property, 
threatening the old tenants that have been on the land as long as his 
own people, raising the rent here, evicting there, distressing the 
people’s minds when they’ve just as much as they can to bear up 
with —then it’s time for an old friend and neighbor to give a timely 
warning, and cry ‘ stop.’” 

“ Have you done, Miss Betty?” And now his voice was more stern 
than before. 

“T have not, nor near done, Maurice Kearney. I’ve said nothing 
of the way you’re bringing up your family — that son, in particular — 
to make him think himself a young man of fortune, when you know, 
in your heart, you’ll leave him little more than the mortgages on the 
estate. I have not told you that it’s one of the jokes of the capital 
to call him the Honorable Dick Kearney, and to ask him after his 
father the viscount.” 

“You haven’t done yet, Miss O’Shea?” said he now, with a 
thickened voice. 

“No, not yet,” replied she, calmly, “not yet ; for I’d like to remind 
you of the way you’re behaving to the best of the whole of you— 
the only one, indeed, that’s worth much in the family — your daughter 
Kate.” 

“Well, what have I done to wrong her?” said he, carried beyond 
his prudence by so astounding a charge. 

“The very worst you could do, Maurice Kearney: the only mischief 
it was in your power, maybe. Look at the companion you have given 
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her! Look at the respectable young lady you’ve brought home to live 
with your decent child! ” 

“You'll not stop?” cried he, almost choking with passion. 

“ Not till I’ve told you why I came here, Maurice Kearney ; for I’d 
beg you to understand it was no interest about yourself or your doings 
brought me. I came to tell you that I mean to be free about an old 
contract we once made —that I revoke it all. I was fool enough to 
believe that an alliance between our families would have made me 
entirely happy, and my nephew Gorman O’Shea was brought up to 
think the same. I have lived to know better, Maurice Kearney: I 
have lived to see that we don’t suit each other at all, and I have come 
here to declare to you formally that it’s all off. No nephew of mine 
shall come here for a wife. The heir to Shea’s Barn shan’t bring the 
mistress of it out of Kilgobbin Castle.” 

“Trust me for that, old lady,” cried he, forgetting all his good 
manners in his violent passion. 

“You'll be all the freer to catch a young aide-de-camp from the 
Castle,” said she, sneeringly ; “or maybe, indeed, a young lord —a 
rank equal to your own.” 

“ Haven’t you said enough?” screamed he, wild with rage. 

“No, nor half, or you wouldn’t be standing there, wringing your 
hands with passion, and your hair bristling like a porcupine. You'd 
be at my feet, Maurice Kearney — ay, at my feet.” 

“So I would, Miss Betty,” chimed he in, with a malicious grin, “if 
I was only sure you’d be as cruel as the last time I knelt there. Oh 
dear! oh dear! and to think that I once wanted to marry that woman !” 

“That you did! You’d have put your hand in the fire to win her.” 

“By my conscience, I’d have put myself altogether there if I had 
won her.” 

“You understand now, Sir,” said she, haughtily, “that there’s no 
more between us.” 

“Thank God for the same!” ejaculated he, fervently. 

“ And that no nephew of mine comes courting a daughter of yours? ” 

“For his own sake, he’d better not.” 

“Tt’s for his own sake I intend it, Maurice Kearney. It’s of himself 
I’m thinking. And now thanking you for the pleasant evening I’ve 
passed, and your charming society, I’ll take my leave.” 

“T hope you'll not rob us of your company till you take a dish of 
tea,” said he, with well-feigned politeness. 

“Tt’s hard to tear one’s self away, Mr. Kearney ; but it’s late 
already.” 

“ Couldn’t we induce you to stop the night, Miss Betty?” asked he, 
in a tone of insinuation. “Well, at least you'll let me ring to order 
your horse?” 

“You may do that, if it amuses you, Maurice Kearney ; but, mean- 
while, I’ll just do what I’ve always done in the same place — I'll just 
go look for my own beast and see her saddled myself; and as Peter 
Gill is leaving you to-morrow, I’ll take him back with me to-night.” 

“Ts he going to you?” cried he, passionately. 

“He’s going to me, Mr. Kearney, with your leave, or without it, I 
don’t know which I like best.” And with this she swept out of the 
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room, while Kearney closed his eyes and lay back in his chajr, stunned 
and almost stupefied. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CONFIDENTIAL TALK. 


Dick KEARNEY walked the bog from early morning till dark without 
firing a shot. The snipe rose almost at his feet, and, wheeling in 
circles through the air, dipped again into some dark crevice of the 
waste, unnoticed by him. One thought only possessed, and never 
left him, as he went. He had overheard Nina’s words to his sister, 
as he made his escape over the fence, and learned how she promised 
to “spare him;” and that if not worried about him, or asked to 
pledge herself, she should be “ merciful,” and not entangle the boy in 
a hopeless passion. 

He would have like to have scoffed at the insolence of this speech, 
and treated it as a trait of overweening vanity ; he would have gladly 
accepted her pity as a sort of challenge, and said, “ Be it so: let us 
see who will come safest out of this encounter,” and yet he felt in his 
heart he could not. 

First of all, her beauty had really dazzled him, and the thousand 
graces of a manner of which he had known nothing, captivated and 
almost bewildered him. He could not reply to her in the same tone 
he used to any other. If he fetched hes a book or a chair, he gave 
it with a sort of deference that actually reacted on himself, and made 
him more gentle and more courteous, for the time. “What would 
this influence end in making me?” was his question to himself. 
“Should I gain in sentiment or feeling? Should I have higher and 
nobler aims? Should I be anything of that she herself described so 
glowingly, or should I only sink to a weak desire to be her slave, and 
ask for nothing better than some slight recognition of my devotion? 
I take it that slfe would say the choice lay with Aer, and that I should 
be the one or the other as she willed it ; and though I would give much 
to believe her wrong, my heart tells me that I cannot. I came down 
here resolved to resist any influence she might attempt to have over 
me. Her likeness showed me how beautiful she was, but it could not 
tell me the dangerous fascination of her low liquid voice, her half 
playful, half-melancholy smile, and that bewitching walk, with all its 
stately grace, so that every fold as she moves sends its own thrill of 
ecstasy. And now that I know all these, see and feel them, I am 
told that to me they can bring no hope! That I am too poor, too 
ignoble, too undistinguished, to raise my eyes to such attraction. I 
am nothing, and must live and die nothing. 

“She is candid enough, at all events. ‘There is no rhapsody about 
her when she talks of poverty. She chronicles every stage of the 
misery, as though she had felt them all ; and how unlike it she looks ! 
There is an almost insolent well-being about her that puzzles me. 
She will not heed this, or suffer that, because it looks mean. Is this 
the subtle worship she offers Wealth, and is it thus she offers up her 
prayer to Fortune? 
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“ But why should she assume I must be her slave?” cried he aloud, 
in a sort of defiance. “I have shown her no such preference, nor 
made any advances that would show I want to win her favor. Without 
denying that she is beautiful, is it so certain it is the kind of beauty I 
admire? She has scores of fascinations—I do not deny it; but 
should I say that I trust her? And if I should trust her, and love 
her too, where must it all end in? I do not believe in her theory that 
love will transform a fellow of my mould into a hero, not to say that 
I have my own doubts if she herself believes it. I wonder if Kate 
reads her more clearly? Girls so often understand each other by 
traits we have no clue to; and it was Kate who asked her, almost in 
a tone of entreaty, ‘to spare me,’ to save me from a hopeless passion, 
just as though I were some peasant-boy who had set his affection on a 
princess. Is that the way, then, the world would read our respective 
conditions? The son of a ruined house or the guest of a beggared 
family leaves little to choose between! Kate —the world — would 
call my lot the better of the two. The man’s chance is not irretrievable ; 
at least such is the theory. Those half-dozen fellows, who in a 
century or so contrive to work their way up to something, make a 
sort of precedent, and tell the others what they might be if they but 
knew how. 

“T’m not vain enough to suppose I am one of these, and it is quite 
plain that she does not think me so.” He pondered long over this 
thought, and then suddenly cried aloud, “Is it possible she may read 
Joe Atlee in this fashion? is that the stuff out of which she hopes to 
make a hero?” There was more bitterness in this thought than he 
had first imagined, and there was that of jealousy in it, too, that 
pained him deeply. 

Had she preferred either of the two Englishmen to himself, he 
could have understood, and, in a measure, accepted it. They were, 
as he called them, “swells.” They might become, he knew not what. 
The career of the Saxon in fortune was a thing incommensurable by 
Irish ideas ; but Joe was like himself, or in reality less than himself, 
in worldly advantages. 

This pang of jealousy was very bitter ; but still it served to stimulate 
him and rouse him from a depression that was gaining fast upon him. 
It is true he remembered she had spoken slightingly of Joe Atlee ; 
called him noisy, pretentious, even vulgar ; snubbed him openly on 
more than one occasion, and seemed to like to turn the laugh against 
him ; but with all that she had sung duets with him, corrected some 
Italian verses he wrote, and actually made a little sketch in his note- 
book fer him as a souvenir. A souvenir! and of what? Not of the 
ridicule she had turned upon him ; not the jest she had made upon 
his boastfulness. Now which of these two did this argue: was this 
levity, or was it falsehood? Was she so little mindful of honesty that 
she would show these signs of favor to one she held most cheaply, or 
was it that her distaste to this man was mere pretence, and only 
assumed to deceive others. 

After all, Joe Atlee was a nobody; flattery might call him an 
adventurer, but he was not even so much. Amongst the men of the 
dangerous party he mixed with he was careful never to compromise 
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himself. He might write the songs of rebellion, but he was little 
likely to tamper with treason itself. So much he would tell her when 
he got back. Not angrily, nor passionately, for that would betray 
him and disclose his jealousy, but in the tone of a man revealing 
something he regretted — confessing to the blemish of one he would 
have liked better to speak well of. There was not, he thought, 
anything unfair in this. He was but warning her against a man who 
was unworthy of her. Unworthy of her! What words could express 
the disparity between them. Not but if she liked him—and this he 
said with a certain bitterness—or thought she liked him, the dis- 
proportion already ceased to exist. 

Hour after hour of that long summer day he walked, revolving such 
thoughts as these ; all his conclusions tending to the one point, that 
he was not the easy victim she thought him, and that, come what 
might, Ze should not be offered up as a sacrifice tv her worship of Joe 
Atlee. 

“There is nothing would gratify the fellow’s vanity,” thought he, 
“like a successful rivalry of him. Tell him he was preferred to me, 
and he would be ready to fall down and worship whoever had made 
the choice.” 

By dwelling on all the possible and impossible issues of such an 
attachment, he had at length convinced himself of its existence, and 
even more, persuaded himself to fancy it was something to be regretted 
and grieved over for worldly considerations, but not in any way 
regarded as personally unpleasant. 

As he came in sight of home and saw a light in the small tower 
where Kate’s bedroom lay, he determined he would go up to his sister 
and tell her so much of his mind as he believed was finally settled, 
and in such a way as would certainly lead her to repeat it to Nina. 

“ Kate shall tell her that if I have left her suddenly and gone back 
to Trinity to keep my term, I have not fled the field in a moment of 
faint-heartedness. I do not deny her beauty. I do not disparage 
one of her attractions, and she has scores of them. I will not even 
say that when I have sat beside her, heard her low soft voice, and 
watched the tremor of that lovely mouth vibrating with wit, or tremu- 
lous with feeling, I have been all indifference ; but this I will say, she 
shall not number me amongst the victims of her fascinations ; and 
when she counts the trinkets on her wrist that record the hearts she 
has broken—a pastime I once witnessed —-not one of them shall 
record the initial of Dick Kearney.” 

With these brave words he mounted the narrow stair and knocked 
at his sister’s door. No answer coming, he knocked again, and after 
waiting a few seconds he slowly opened the door and saw that Kate, 
still dressed, had thrown herself on her bed, and was sound asleep. 
The table was covered with account-books and papers: tax receipts, 
law notices, and tenants’ letters lay littered about, showing what had 
been the task she was last engaged on ; and her heavy breathing told 
the exhaustion which it had left behind it. 

“T wish I could help her with her work,” muttered he to himself, as 
a pang of self-reproach shot through him. This certainly should have 
been his own task rather than hers ; the question was, however, Could 
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he have done it? And this doubt increased as he looked over the 
long column of tenants’ names, whose holdings varied in every 
imaginable quantity of acres, roods, and perches. Besides these 
there were innumerable small details of allowances for this and 
compensation for that. This one had given so many days’ horse-and- 
car hire at the bog ; that other had got advances “in seed potatoes ;” 
such a one had a claim for reduced rent, because the mill-race had 
overflowed and deluged his wheat-crop ; such another had fed two 
pigs of “the lord’s” and fattened them, while himself and his own 
were nigh starving. 

Through an entire column there was not one case without its compli- 
cation, either in the shape of argument for increased liability or claim 
for compensation. It was makeshift everywhere, and Dick could not 
but ask himself whether any tenant on the estate really knew how far 
he was hopelessly in debt or a solvent man. It only needed Peter 
Gill’s peculiar mode of collecting the moneys due, and recording the 
payment by the notched stick, to make the complication perfect ; and 
there, indeed, upon the table, amid accounts, and bills, and sale- 
warrants, lay the memorable bits of wood themselves, as that worthy 
steward had deposited them before quitting his master’s service. 

Peter’s character, too, written out in Kate’s hand, and only awaiting 
her father’s signature, was on the table —the first intimation Dick 
Kearney had that old Gill had quitted his post. 

“ All this must have occurred to-day,” thought Dick: “there was no 
evidences of these changes when I left this morning. Was it the 
backwater of my disgrace, I wonder, that has overwhelmed poor Gill?” 
thought he, “or can I detect Miss Betty’s fine Roman hand in this 
incident ?” 

In proportion to the little love he bore Miss O’Shea were his con- 
victions the stronger that she was the cause of all mischief. She was 
one of those who took very “utilitarian” notions of his own career, 
and he bore her small gratitude for the solicitude. There were short 
sentences in pencil along the margin of the chief book in Kate’s hand- 
writing which could not fail to strike him as he read them, indicating 
as they did her difficulty, if not utter incapacity, to deal with the 
condition of the estate. Thus: 

“ There is no warranty for this concession. It cannot be continued.” 
—‘“ The notice in this case was duly served, and Gill knows that it was 
to papa’s generosity they were indebted for remaining.”—“ These 
arrears have never been paid; on that point I am positive !”— 
“Malone’s holding was not fairly measured ; he has a just claim to 
compensation, and shall have it.”—“Hannigan’s right to tenancy 
must not be disputed, but cannot be used as a precedent by others on 
the same part of the estate, and I will state why.”—“ More of Peter 
Gill’s conciliatory policy! The Regans, for having been twice in jail, 
and once indicted, and nearly convicted of Ribbonism, have established 
a claim to live rent-free! This I will promise to rectify.”—“ I shall 
make no more allowances for improvements without a guarantee, and 
a penalty besides on non-completion.” 

And last of all came these ominous words :— 

“Tt will thus be seen that our rent-roll since ’64 has been progres- 
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sively decreasing, and that we have only been able to supply our 
expenses by sales of property. Dick must be spoken to on this, and 
at once.” 

Several entries had been already rubbed out, and it was clear that 
she had been occupied in the task of erasion on that very night. 
Poor girl! her sleep was the heavy repose of one utterly exhausted ; 
and her closely-clasped lips and corrugated brow showed in what 
frame of intense thought she had sunk to rest. He closed the book 
noiselessly, as he looked at her, replaced the various objects on the 
table, and rose to steal quietly away. 

The accidental movement of a chair, however, startled her; she 
turned, and leaning on her elbow, she saw him as he tried to move 
away. “Don’t go, Dick; don’t go. I’m awake, and quite fresh again. 
Is it late?” 

“It’s not far from one o’clock,” said he, half-roughly, to hide his 
emotion ; for her worn and wearied features struck him now more 
forcibly than when she slept. 

“And are you only returned now? How hungry you must be. 
Poor fellow — have you dined to-day?” 

“Yes ; I got to Owen Molloy’s as they were straining the potatoes, 
and sat down with them, and ate very heartily too.” 

“Weren’t they proud of it? Won’t they tell how the young lord 
shared their meal with them?” 

“T don’t think they are as cordial as they used to be, Kate ; they 
did not talk so openly, nor seem at their ease, as I once knew them. 
And they did one thing significant enough in its way that I did not 
like. They quoted the county newspaper twice or thrice when we 
talked of the land.” 

“T am aware of that, Dick ; they have got other counsellors than 
their landlords now,” said she mournfully, “and it is our own fault if 
they have.” 

“What, are you turning Nationalist, Kitty?” said he, laughing. 

“T was always a Nationalist in one sense,” said she, “ and mean to 
continue so; but let us not get upon this theme. Do you know that 
Peter Gill has left us?” 

“What, for America?” 

“No ; for ‘O’Shea’s Barn.’ Miss Betty has taken him. She came 
here to-day to ‘have it out’ with papa, as she said ; and she has kept 
her word. Indeed, not alone with him, but with all of us — even Nina 
did not escape.” 

“TInsufferable old woman! What did she dare to say to Nina?” 

“She got off the cheapest of us all, Dick,” said she, laughing. “It 
was only some stupid remark she made her about looking like a boy, 
or being dressed like a rope-dancer. A small civility of this sort was 
her share of the general attention.” 

“ And how did Nina take the insolence?” 

“With great good temper, or good breeding. I don’t know exactly 
which covered the indifference she displayed, till Miss Betty, when 
taking her leave, renewed the impertinence in the hall by saying 
something about the triumphant success such a costume would achieve 
in the circus, when Nina curtsied, and said,—‘ I am charmed to hear 
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you say so, madam, and shall wear it for my benefit ; and, if I could 
only secure the appearance of yourself and your little groom, my 
triumph would be indeed complete.’ I did not dare to wait for 
more, but hurried out to affect to busy myself with the saddle, and 
pretend that it was not tightly girthed.” 

“T’d have given twenty pounds, if I had it, to have seen the old 
woman’s face. No one ever ventured before to pay her back with her 
own money.” 

“ But I give you such a wrong version of it, Dick. I only convey 
the coarseness of the rejoinder, and I can give you no idea of the 
ineffable grace and delicacy which made her words sound like a 
humble apology. Her eyelids drooped as she curtsied, and when she 
looked up again, in a way that seemed humility itself, to have reproved 
her would have appeared downright cruelty.” 

“ She is a finished coquette,” said he, bitterly ; “a finished coquette.” 

Kate made no answer, though he evidently expected one ; and after 
waiting a while, he went on. “ Not but her high accomplishments are 
clean thrown away in such a place as this, and amongst such people. 
What chance of fitting exercise have they with my father or myself? 
Or is it on Joe Atlee she would try the range of her artillery?” 

“Not so very impossible this, after all,” muttered Kate, quietly. 

“What, and is it to ¢hat her high ambitions tend? Is e the prize 
she would strive to win?” 

“T can be no guide to you in this matter, Dick. She makes no 
confidences with me, and of myself I see nothing.” 

“You have, however, some influence over her.” 

“No; not much.” 

“T did not say much ; but enough to induce her to yield to a strong 
entreaty, as when, for instance, you implored her to spare your 
brother — that poor fellow about to fall so hopelessly in love —” 

“T’m not sure that my request did not come too late after all,” said 
she, with a laughing malice in her eye. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” retorted he, almost fiercely. 

“Oh, I never bargained for what you might do in a moment of 
passion or resentment.” 

“There is neither one nor the other here. I am perfectly cool, 
calm, and collected, and I tell you this, that whoever your pretty 
Greek friend is to make a fool of, it shall not be Dick Kearney.” 

“It might be very nice fooling, all the same, Dick.” 

“JT know —that is, I believe I know— what you mean. You have 
listened to some of those high heroics she ascends to in showing 
what the exaltation of a great passion can make of any man who has 
a breast capable of the emotion, and you want to see the experiment 
tried in its least favorable conditions, on a cold, soulless, selfish 
fellow of my own order; but, take my word for it, Kate, it would 
prove a sheer loss of time to us both. Whatever she might make of 
me, it would not be a Aero; and whatever I should strive for, it would 
not be her Zove.” 

“‘T don’t think I’d say that if I were a man.” 

He made no answer to these words, but arose and walked the room 
with hasty steps. “It was not about these things I came here to talk 
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to you, Kitty,” said he earnestly. “I had my head full of other things, 
and now I cannot remember them. Only one occurs to me. Have 
you got any money? I meana mere trifle—enough to pay my fare 
to town?” 

“To be sure I have that much, Dick ; but you are surely not going 
to leave us?” 

“Yes. I suddenly remembered I must be up for the last day of 
term in Trinity. Knocking about here—TI’ll scarcely say amusing 
myself—I had forgotten all about it. Atlee used to jog my memory 
on these things when he was near me, and now, being away, I have 
contrived to let the whole escape me. You can help me, however, 
with a few pounds?” 

“T have got five of my own, Dick ; but if you want more —” 

“No, no; I’ll borrow the five of your own, and don’t blend it with 
more, or I may cease to regard it as a debt of honor.” 

“ And if you should, my poor dear Dick —” 

“T’d be only pretty much what I have ever been, but scarcely wish 
to be any longer,” and he added the last words in a whisper. “It’s 
only to be a brief absence, Kitty,” said he, kissing her ; “so say good- 
bye for me to the others, and that I shall be soon back again.” 

“‘ Shall I kiss Nina for you, Dick?” 

“Do; and tell her that I gave you the same commission for Miss 
O’Shea, and was grieved that both should have been done by 
deputy!” 

And with this he hurried away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ADVANCE UPON WASHINGTON IN JULY, 1864. 


i es once stately Muse of History has of late become quite 
a complaisant damsel, and her favors now appear to be 
bestowed with an indiscriminate lavishness worthy of the most 
arrant coquette that breathes. One of the latest candidates of her 
ever-ready smiles is John Esten Cooke, who was an officer of ordnance 
with Stuart’s cavalry during the war, and who has very recently given 
to the world, through the press of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
one of the several “only authentic and authorised ” lives of General 
Lee. 

Of this book I propose to take some notice, though I shall not 
attempt to point out its many errors and omissions, for that would be 
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rather a tedious task ; but, after stating generally that there is scarce 
a battle of which the most meagre details are given in regard to 
which any intelligent private who fought in it could not detect some 
glaring mistake, I will confine my comments to the subject embraced 
in one statement—not because the most important error of the 
author has been committed in reference thereto, but because I am 
personally interested therein ; and because it is a subject that has 
been very little understood or inquired into, though it has been much 
discussed by persons knowing very little about it, and though the 
means of arriving at correct conclusions in regard to it abundantly 
exist. That subject is the movement on Washington City in July, 
1864. 

In Chapter vi. (page 417 ef seg.) of the book is the following 
statement :— 

The month of July began and went upon its way with incessant fighting all along 
the Confederate front, both north of James river and south of the Appomattox. 
General Grant was thus engaged in the persistent effort to, at some point, break 
through his opponent’s works, when intelligence suddenly reached him, by telegraph 
from Washington, that a strong Confederate column had crossed into Maryland, 
had defeated the force sent to bar its further advance, and had appeared in front of 
the fortifications of the Federal capital. 

This portentous incident was the result of a plan of great boldness devised by 
General Lee from which he expected much. .. . 

It was the intelligence of this dangerous proximity of a Confederate force to the 
Federal capital which came to startle General Grant while he was hotly engaged 
with Lee at Petersburg. The Washington authorities seem to have been completely 
unnerved, and to have regarded the capture of the city as nearly inevitable. General 
Grant, however, stood firm, and did not permit the terror of the civil authorities to 
affect him. He sent forward to Washington two army corps, and these arrived just 
in time. If it had been in the power of General Early to capture Washington — 
which seems questionable — the opportunity was lost. He found himself compelled 
to retire across the Potomac again to avoid an attack in his rear ; and this he 
effected without loss, taking up, in accordance with orders from General Lee, a 
position in the Valley, where he remained for some months, a standing threat to the 
enemy. 

Such was the famous march of General Early to Washington; and so narrow 
was the escape of the city, that a few hours only, lost on the march, seemed to have 
prevented its capture. 


I do not wish it understood that I feel very much aggrieved by this 
criticism of an officer who, although a very amiable gentleman, and 
doubtless a very serviceable officer in his department, is not qualified 
by his actual experience of war, or his theoretical knowledge of it, for 
an intelligent criticism on so delicate and difficult an undertaking as 
that he has essayed to describe — nay, I doubt whether he intended 
any criticism at all, or is aware of the very serious nature of the impu- 
tation implied in the language used by him. According to his state- 
ment I arrived in front of Washington before Grant was informed of 
my approach, and waited until sufficient time elapsed for two corps to 
be detached from the Army of the Potomac and be transported to 
the fortifications of Washington. If so, then it was not “a few hours 
only, lost on the march,” which prevented the capture of that city, if 
at any time that was practicable, but it was my inaction during all 
the time required for detaching and transporting these two corps, 
which prevented the fall of the Federal capital ; for certainly until 
the arrival of the reinforcements sent from Grant’s army, and from the 
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transports in Hampton Roads just arrived from the South, Wash- 
ington was no better prepared for defence than it had been for weeks. 
The statement that “a few hours only, lost on the march, seemed to 
have prevented its capture,” is entirely inconsistent with the previous 
statement ; as according to that statement I had arrived in front of 
Washington before Grant was even aware of my approach, and the 
news of my arrival came to startle him while he was hotly engaged 
with General Lee at Petersburg, and of course before he had detached 
any reinforcements. What was it then which prevented me from 
capturing Washington while Grant was sending forward his two army 
corps? Manifestly nothing but the most culpable inaction, if the 
author be correct in his facts. 

The publishers of the book have extensively advertised it as having 
been commenced in 1866, and having received General Lee’s consent 
and approval ; and though I do not understand the latter claim to be 
warranted by the extract from General Lee’s letter given in the 
preface, which, I take it, was the strongest expression used in that 
letter, and which I regard merely as a polite response to a question 
about which General Lee did not wish to commit himself, yet this 
assertion of endorsement renders the statements of the book more 
entitled to notice, or rather makes it more necessary to correct them. 
I therefore take this occasion to give an account of my movement 
and the circumstances under which it was made, which I think will 
put at rest the question whether Washington could then have been 
captured. 

Before doing so, however, I will call attention to another statement 
of the author, page 382, in which, after putting General Lee’s army at 
50,000, and Ewell’s corps, a part thereof, at 13,000, the 1st of May 
1864, he says :— 


Lee’s army, small as it was, was wretchedly supplied. Half the men were in 
rags, and, worse still, were but one-fourth fed. Against this suicidal policy, in 
reference to an army upon which depended the fate of the South, General Lee had 
protested in vain. Whether from fault in the authorities, or from circumstances 
over which they could exercise no control, adequate supplies of food did not reach 
the army ; and when it marched to meet the enemy in the first days of May, the 
men were gaunt, half-fed, and in no condition to enter upon so arduous a 
campaign. 


Whether the men were one-fourth fed, as stated in the first part of 
this paragraph, or half-fed, as stated in the last part, the author ought 
to have recollected that the bulk of the force with which I moved 
against Washington was the remnant of Ewell’s corps, left after the 
capture of more than 3000 men of Johnson’s division, as stated on 
page 397, and all the other losses in battle ; and that these men, who 
were in such deplorable plight in the beginning of May, had been 
constantly fighting and marching from that time to the 13th of June, 
when they were detached under my command, without any improve- 
ment in their diet and without any issue of clothes or shoes. After 
these men had made a march to the front of Washington, over a most 
circuitous route, which for rapidity for so great a distance was 
certainly unparalleled in the Army of Northern Virginia, and I 
believe in any army on either side or in any modern army, it was 
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rather cruel in the author to remark that “a few hours only, lost on 
the march, seemed to have prevented its [Washington’s] capture.” It 
may be easy for an officer whose whole service had been on horse- 
back, and with men on horseback, to make the criticism, but there is 
a limit to the endurance of “ gaunt, half-fed ” men who march on foot, 
though they be Confederate soldiers. An author writing history 
ought at least to endeavor to be consistent with himself; but if our 
author proves a failure in changing from the department of romance 
and fiction to that of history, he will have the consolation of knowing 
that a greater than he, the famed “Wizard of the North,” has failed 
in the same line. a 

I now come to the facts in relation to my expedition. At night on the 
12th of June, 1864, near Cold Harbor, I received orders from General 
Lee to move on the morning of the 13th withthe infantry of Ewell’s 
corps (the 2d), and two battalions of artillery, into the Valley, so as 
to get in Hunter’s rear, who was then supposed to be at. Staunton ; 
to endeavor to destroy or disperse his force, and then move down the 
Valley, cross the Potomac, and threaten Washington. Evwell’s corps 
then numbered a little over 8000 muskets, and, with the two battalions 
of artillery, my command was under gooo. At that time the railroads 
and telegraph wires between Charlottesville and Richmond and the 
same place and Lynchburg were cut by cavalry raids, and there was 
no communication with the Valley. I had nearly 90 miles to march to 
get to Charlottesville, and, starting at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
13th, I reached that place on the 16th. On getting there I found that 
Hunter had moved from Staunton and was approaching Lynchburg ; 
and that Breckenridge, who had been sent from Cold Harbor to 
Waynesboro with a small command, after Jones’s defeat and death at 
Piedmont, or New Hope, had made a forced march to Lynchburg, 
whert he was with a force inadequate to the emergency. This state 
of things was not contemplated by my orders, and I had therefore to 
act on my own responsibility. Knowing that Hunter’s force was a 
strong one, and that the capture of Lynchburg with its stores and 
manufactories, and the destruction of the railroad bridges at that 
place, would be a serious blow to General Lee, I at once determined 
to move to that point. The distance was at least sixty miles, over 
very rough country roads, and Hunter was reported to be within 
twenty miles of Lynchburg. The railroad and telegraph had been 
fortunately repaired, and I therefore ordered all the available trains 
to be sent to me at once. Only trains enough were sent me to trans- 


' port one half of my infantry, and they were not ready until sunrise on 


the morning of the 17th. Embarking about 4000 infantry on them, I 
reached. Lynchburg about 1 o’clock Pp. M. with the advance ; and 
moving my troops through the town as they arrived, they were just in 
time to arrest Hunter’s progress some two or three miles from it. 
The trains had been ordered back at once for the rest of my infantry, 
but the road and the rolling-stock were in such wretched condition 
that it did not reach Lynchburg until late in the afternoon of the 18th ; 
and my artillery, which had been compelled to move with the trains 
over the country roads, had not arrived. I had therefore been com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive entirely. After an experimental 
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attack on my lines in the afternoon of the 18th, which was repulsed, 
Hunter, whose force was much larger than mine and Breckenridge’s 
combined, commenced retiring that night ; and at light next morning 
I commenced the pursuit, continuing it until he got into the moun- 
tains on the route towards Charleston Kanawha. This pursuit was 
discontinued on the afternoon of the 21st, after my command had 
marched more than 60 miles over very rough roads in three days. 
This discontinuance was a necessity, as well from the nature of 
the mountain country through which Hunter’s line of retreat lay, 
as from the fact that neither my artillery nor trains had got up, and 
my men were without rations, some of them having had nothing for 
two days. On the 22d I rested my command while the artillery and 
trains were moving on to join us. 

At Lynchburg, by telegram, General Lee had directed me, after 
disposing of Hunter, to return to him, or carry out the movement 
down the Valley, as I might deem most expedient under the circum- 
stances in which I found myself; and I now received another telegram 
from him, submitting it to my judgment whether the condition of my 
troops would permit the expedition across the Potomac. I deter- 
mined to take the responsibility, and ordered the line of march to be 
taken up early on the morning of the 23d, after but one day’s rest. 
We were now more than 200 miles from the Potomac, after having 
marched 150 and moved 60 by rail. Nearly half my men and officers 
were barefooted, or nearly so, and our supply of rations in the wagons 
was exhausted, and I therefore sent a request to have 5000 pairs of 
shoes sent to Staunton, and to have rations sent to that place, as well 
as to Buchanan by canal. 

On the 26th I reached Staunton myself, and my troops came up 
early next day. No shoes had arrived, but rations had come to 
Waynesboro, where there was a railroad bridge broken ; and the 27th 
was spent in getting the rations from that place by wagon. The field 
returns now showed 10,000 infantry for duty, including some dis- 
mounted men temporarily serving as such, and 2000 mounted men for 
duty. The latter were not cavalry proper, but were merely mounted 
riflemen, their arms consisting almost entirely of the ordinary Enfield 
rifle. Their horses were jaded and in bad condition, and the morale 
of most of them had been considerably impaired by the defeat under 
Jones and the subsequent service against Hunter. The accession to 
my infantry had been from Breckenridge’s command, and the dis- 
mounted men serving as such had been in the fight under Jones at- 
Piedmont. 

With the force as above constituted, the two battalions of artillery 
of the 2d corps, and another small one taken from Breckenridge’s 
command, I moved down the Valley on the morning of the 28th, 
having remained at Staunton only part of a day for the necessary 
work of getting rations for my men. Wagons were left behind to 
bring up the shoes which had been promised, but had to come over 
the circuitous route by Lynchburg. We had now 95 miles to march 
to Winchester, and we reached that place on the 2d of July. At 
Staunton I had received a telegram from General Lee, submitting it 
to my judgment whether, in the altered condition of things, the move- 
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ment across the Potomac should be continued, and I had determined 
to continue it. The telegraph to New Market had been repaired as 
we moved, and connection established with that place by signals ; and 
at Winchester on the 2d I received another dispatch from General 
Lee, directing me to remain in the Lower Valley until I could get 
everything in readiness to cross the Potomac, and to destroy the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal as 
far as possible before moving farther. 

On the 3d we made a rapid march in two columns, one going under 
Breckenridge to Martinsburg, 22 miles, and driving Sigel from that 
place, and the other to Leetown, 24 miles from Winchester, where 
there was a fight between Mulligan and a portion of my cavalry. 
We had now but one day’s rations ; and though some were captured 
at Martinsburg, they were not enough for a day’s issue to the whole 
command. Harper’s Ferry was occupied by the enemy ; and on the 
4th, with the column at Leetown, I moved against that place, which 
was evacuated that night, the enemy taking position at Maryland 
Heights, after destroying the bridges over the Potomac. The other 
column, under Breckenridge, was put to destroying the railroad, which 
work was continued until the afternoon of the 5th, when Breckenridge 
crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown. The rest of the infantry, 
except one brigade left at Harper’s Ferry, after securing some stores 
abandoned at that place, moved to Shepherdstown during the night 
of the 5th, and crossed over early next day. In the meantime the 
cavalry, a portion of which had been employed in cutting the railroad 
west of Martinsburg, had crossed the Potomac, a part going to 
Hagerstown and a part to Boonsboro. The 6th and 7th were con- 
sumed in demonstrating against Maryland Heights, destroying the 
canal and canal boats, and gathering supplies, while awaiting the 
arrival of the stores then on their way, and which had become a 
matter of absolute necessity. These were received and distributed on 
the afternoon of the 7th, and orders were given for the movement 
across the South Mountain at light on the 8th, a column of cavalry 
having already been sent in the direction of Frederick, with a view of 
getting possession of the Monocacy Junction if possible. 

I had been compelled to cross the Potomac above Harper’s Ferry 
to get provisions for my men, as flour could not be procured in the 
Lower Valley, or in Loudoun, without threshing the wheat and having 
it ground. The position at Maryland Heights was occupied by the 
combined commands of Sigel, Mulligan, and Weber, amounting to at 
least four or five thousand men ; and it was so strong and inaccessible 
that it would have been the merest folly to assault it. I had therefore 
to turn it. ‘ 

On the 8th we marched 20 miles to Middletown and Jefferson, and 
on the gth we marched 14 miles to Monocacy Junction, and fought 
and defeated Wallace, who had fully as large a force as mine, 
according to all the information I have received ; but whatever was 
its size, I could not go around it and leave it in our rear to harass 
us or be run over the railroads to Washington; and moreover it 
would have required greater loss of time to get around it than it 
did to drive it out of the way. To march fourteen miles and fight a 
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successful battle in one day is quite enough, I think, to require of atiy 
army. The fight at Monocacy closed after sunset, and we had then 
to bury our dead and care for our wounded. 

At light on the morning of the roth we took up the line of march 
towards Washington, and made twenty miles that day, camping within 
four miles of Rockville. It had not rained for more than six weeks, 
and it was excessively hot, dry, and dusty. Marching was exceed- 
ingly trying onthe men. At light on the morning of the 11th, after a 
night of very unsatisfactory rest, we resumed the march. This day 
was the hottest by far we had experienced, and not a breath of air 
was stirring. As the men moved on they were enveloped in an 
almost suffocating cloud of dust. A number fell by the roadside with 
sunstroke, and frequent halts had to be made to enable the great 
majority to stagger along at all. At Rockville I had turned off from 
the Georgetown Pike with my main column to get into the Seventh 
Street Pike, as, from the best information I could get, the works on 
the Georgetown Pike between the Potomac and Rock Creek were 
much the strongest, and I should there have been confined to a 
narrow space between the river and the almost impassable ravine 
through which Rock Creek runs. A small brigade of cavalry was 
sent on the Georgetown Pike. Another very small brigade of not 
more than two or three hundred cavalry preceded the column on the 
Seventh Street Pike, and another was on my left flank — these 
brigades of cavalry being the mere skeletons of their organizations, 
and the best portion of the whole having been detached at Frederick, 
under Bradley Johnson, to cut the railroads north of Baltimore. 

Riding ahead of my infantry column, I inquired of a gentleman 
living on the Seventh Street Pike, who appeared to be friendly to us, 
the condition of things in Washington, the number of troops, strength 
of fortifications, etc., and he told me that there was not a strong force 
in Washington, not much more than 20,000 men, and that the works 
were not strong, as they were made entirely of dirt. This was very 
consoling to me, as my whole force did not then equal 10,000, and I 
ky:ew that earth-works when properly made were the strongest of all. 
But one solitary person had come out to meet us on our whole march 
after crossing the Potomac, and that was a lady who rode by herself 
to see us the day before. She lived in the country, and, though an 
ardent Confederate, was unable to give us any information, as she 
said she had not heard from Washington for two or three weeks. 
Not a soul came out of the city to meet us and give us information, 
though it had been said that we had many ardent friends there. This 
did not look much like the way was open ; nevertheless I moved on, 
hoping to find the works unoccupied, or held by so small a force as 
to enable us to capture them by assault. 

A short time after noon, riding some distance ahead of my infantry, 
I got in sight of the fortifications of Washington, into which a force 
of the enemy’s cavalry had retired before mine. The works were 
apparently feebly manned, though they appeared to be very strong in 
themselves. My whole column was moving by flank along the road, 
from the necessity of the case, as the character of the country would 
not permit a movement in any other way, and the trains were inter- 
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persed in the column for protection. I sent for the leading division 
(Rodes’s) to be brought up as rapidly as possible, and for the other 
divisions, except one to be left as a guard to the trains, to move out 
of the column to the front. This of course was a work of time. 
General Rodes was ordered to have his division brought into line as it 
came up, and to move at once against the works. While his brigades 
were coming up he and I were in front examining the works, and 
before his first brigade could be formed into line we saw a cloud of 
dust from the direction of Washington, and a column of infantry had 
filed into the trenches on the right and left, and a regiment was sent 
to the front as skirmishers. We saw the men deploy with precision, 
and Rodes remarked: “They are not hundred-days’ men ; they are 
old soldiers.” The guns from the nearest fort immediately opened, 
and the first shot was at our group of horsemen, passing just over our 
heads. In the meanwhile Rodes’s brigades were hurrying up and 
forming, and I rode to direct the movement of the other troops, after 
repeating to him the order to move against the works as soon as 
possible. While his men were forming he threw out skirmishers, 
compelling those of the enemy to retire after they had fired several 
houses in front of the works, and he in person proceeded to make as 
close an examination as possible. In a short time he reported to me 
that he found the works so strongly manned that it would be im- 
possible for him to carry them by assault. I urged him to make the 
attempt, but he said that he had found troops behind the works where 
before we had thought there were none, and that there were guns 
bearing upon every possible approach— Rock Creek being on his 
right, and the ravine through which it runs being so obstructed by 
felled timber as to prevent his throwing troops down it or across it. 
As he persisted that it would be but a useless sacrifice of his men to 
make the assault in his front, I rode with Generals Breckenridge and 
Gordon to the left to see if we could find a place there to assault. 
By this time the enemy’s guns swept the ground in every direction in 
front of the works, which was very much obstructed with the timber 
which had been felled within cannon range, and we had to dismount 
and pick our way along to examine the line of fortifications immediately 
on our left. They appeared very formidable as far as the eye could 
reach, and there were troops behind them, but in what numbers we 
could not tell. This consumed the greater part of the afternoon, and 
the result was that I had most reluctantly to give up the idea of an 
assault that day. It was apparent that the greater part of my men 
had been completely exhausted by the morning’s march, and that 
when they first came up not more than a third could have been 
carried into action. My whole infantry numbered then less than 8000, 
the decrease having resulted from exhaustion on the march before 
crossing the Potomac, the killed and wounded at Martinsburg, 
Harper’s Ferry, Maryland Heights, and Monocacy, the loss being 
nearly 700 at the latter place. Besides, I had about 700 prisoners to 
guard, as well as my trains. My artillery did not exceed 40 field- 
pieces, manned by six or seven hundred men, and they would have 
been of no use to me in an attack, for there were so many of the 
enemy’s guns bearing upon every position within range, and they were 
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of so much heavier metal, that I would not have been able to put one 
of mine in position, and I made no attempt to do so— consequently 
not a piece of my artillery was fired in front of Washington. My 
cavalry present did not exceed 1000, and it would not have been 
available for an assault for several reasons. 

After night I held a consultation with Generals Breckenridge, Rodes, 
Gordon, and Ramseur ; and not being willing to abandon the hope of 
capturing Washington, I gave orders that an assault should be made 
at daylight next morning. During the night a dispatch was received 
by courier from Bradley Johnson, in command of the cavalry near 
Baltimore, informing me that he had received information from an 
entirely reliable source that two corps had already arrived from Grant’s 
army, and that the whole of it was probably in motion. This caused 
me to defer the contemplated attack ; and as soon as it was possible 
for me to see, I rode to the front, and found the parapets lined with 
troops in every direction. I had therefore to abandon the idea of 
an assault entirely ; and having ascertained from a Northern paper 
that Hunter was moving over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
must soon be at Harper’s Ferry, I determined to retire on the night 
of the 12th, after demonstrating in front during the day. On the 
afternoon of the r2th there was heavy skirmishing between Rodes’s 
division and a force of the enemy which came out but was driven 
back, and after dark we retired, and recrossed the Potomac on the 
morning of the 14th in safety. 

This is my statement of the facts ; and the correctness of it, as well 
as of the strength of my force as given by me, is well known to many, 
though Northern men profess incredulity on the latter point. When, 
however, the smallness of General Lee’s army at the opening of the 
campaign of 1864 is considered, and it is remembered that the bulk 
of my force had to be taken from that army, after its arduous and 
bloody campaign from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor, all candid men 
must yield the point. Will any adherent of the United States in the 
late war admit that at any time during 1864 the Federal capital 
could have been captured by such a force as I have shown mine to be? 
I was perfectly aware of the fact that the authorities in Washington 
had been terribly frightened by my approach, for I had procured a 
paper of the r1th which represented my approaching force at 40 or 
50,000, and I heard the trains running over the Baltimore road and 
the bands playing in the forts with great ostentation, all of which I 
took for granted was for effect. If I had had the force for which they 
have always given me credit they would have had reason to be 
frightened, and Washington would certainly have fallen. I presume 
that both the civil and military authorities have been unable to under- 
stand how any one could have had the audacity to cross the Potomac 
and approach so near to Washington with the very small force I really 
had. If it had rained‘on the night of the 9th I intended to have 
made a forced march so as to be in front of the fortifications before 
light on the 11th, when I might have got possession of them by 
surprise ; but the heat and dust utterly forbade such a movement. 
Whether I could have held the city after getting inside, is a question 
that may admit of discussion, but I certainly would have tried it had 
it been possible to get in. 
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Having given an account of the matter from my standpoint, from 
which of course I could only form a conjecture as to the strength of 
the troops defending Washington and their condition, I will now give 
the statements that have been made in the official reports on the other 
side. 

Mr. Stanton, in his closing report on the war (Nov. 22, 1865), says: 


He [Hunter] marched with a strong force towards Staunton, and in a brilliant 
engagement at Piedmont defeated the enemy with severe loss. Advancing to 
Staunton, he was joined there by Crook and Averill, and moved against Lynchburg. 
Reinforcements from the enemy having arrived before him, General Hunter retired 
by way of the Kanawha. Meanwhile, in order to repair the losses of the Army of 
the Potomac, the chief part of the force designed to guard the Middle Department 
and the Department of Washington was called forward to the front. Taking 
advantage of this state of affairs, in the absence of General Hunter’s command, the 
enemy made a large detachment from their army at Richmond, which, under General 
Early, moved down the Shenandoah Valley, threatening Baltimore and Washington. 
Their advance was checked at Monocacy, where a severe engagement was fought by 
our troops under General Wallace, reinforced by a part of the 6th corps under 
General Ricketts. After this battle the enemy continued to advance until they 
reached the entrenchments around Washington. Here they were met by troops 
from the Army of the Potomac, consisting of the 6th corps under General Wright, 
a part of the 8th corps under General Gillmore, and a part of the 19th corps, just 
arrived from New Orleans, under General Emory. 


In the report of General Delafield, the Chief Engineer, U. S. 
army, which accompanies that of Mr. Stanton, there is the following 
statement :— 


In July, 1864, after the Lieutenant-General had forced the rebel armies concen- 
trated under Lee from Todd’s Tavern, through Spotsylvania and Cool Arbor [Cold 
Harbor] into Richmond and Petersburg, they made another effort to divert the 
Lieutenant-General by detaching Early on another expedition down the valley of the 
Shenandoah and across the Potomac, threatening Baltimore by moving on the 
Monocacy, where a small body of our troops were repulsed, thus jeoparding both 
Baltimore and Washington. ‘The attention of the Lieutenant-General was given to 
these efforts of his adversary to divert him from his main object, the defeat'and 
capture of Lee’s army; and while withdrawing part of the garrison to reinforce 
the armies operating against Richmond, he held the command of his rear and 
Washington by being able to transport from before Petersburg as large a force as 
Lee could detach to operate in the Valley and on Washington. Many thousands 
of wounded and sick occupied the hospitals in Washington, and the troops fit for 
duty did not suffice to man the armaments of the forts around the city. The 
engineers had previously constructed a system of detached redoubts and forts 
around the city, on a circuit of upwards of thirty-five (35) miles. Early, after his 
success at Monocacy, moved directly upon the defences of Washington, between 
the Potomac and the Eastern Branch. Col. Alexander, of the Corps of Engineers, 
was the only officer of the corps whose personal attention could be given to these 
defences. Colonel Woodruff and Major Kurtz, of the Corps of Engineers, and 
assistants of the chief engineer, were first ordered to these defences. Subsequently 
all the officers on the sea-coast, north and east of this city, were detached from the 
labors of constructing sea-coast batteries (then threatened by rebel iron-clads 
building in Europe, as another effurt to divert our armies in the field), and were 
ordered to the defences of Baltimore and Washington; Major Prime, Captain 
Robert, and Lieutenant J. A. Smith, to the aid of Colonel Brewerton at Baltimore, 
and Colonel Macomb, Major Blunt, Major Casey, and Captain Tardy, to the aid of 
Colonel Alexander at Washington. The rebel blow was aimed at Washington. 
The wise foresight of the Secretary of War had caused aJl the employés of the 
several bureaus of his department to be organized and drilled as infantry troops. 
The necessity for the withdrawal of the 6th army corps from Petersburg, and of the 
19th from New Orleans, had also been foreseen, and orders sent to them to proceed 
to this city to meet the blow that was threatened. The Veteran Reserves and 
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convalescents from the hospitals were also ordered to garrison the defences. 
Requisitions were made upon the Governors of States to furnish troops, but with 
little success. The 6th and 19th corps arrived at the most opportune moment. 
Early directed his efforts upon Fort Stevens; but finding the garrison reinforced, 
and even moving out of the defences to meet him, he suddenly retreated across the 
Potomac and up the valley of the Shenandoah. 


General Grant, in his report dated July 22, 1865, says :— 


Immediately upon the enemy’s ascertaining that General Hunter was retreating 
from Lynchburg by way of the Kanawha river, thus laying the Shenandoah Valley 
open for raids into Maryland and Pennsylvania, he re-turned [turned ?] northward 
and moved down the Valley. As soon as this movement of the enemy was 
ascertained, General Hunter, who had reached the Kanawha river, was directed to 
move his troops without delay by river and railroad to Harper’s Ferry ; but owing 
to the difficulty of navigation by reason of low water and breaks in the railroad, 
great delay was experienced in getting there. It became necessary, therefore, to 
find other troops to check this movement of the enemy. For this purpose the 6th 
corps was taken from the armies operating against Richmond, to which was added 
the 19th corps, then fortunately beginning to arrive in Hampton Roads from the 
Gulf Department, under orders issued immediately after the ascertainment of the 
result of the Red River expedition. The garrisons of Baltimore and Washington 
were at this time made up of heavy artillery regiments, hundred-days’ men, and 
detachments from the Invalid Corps. One division under the command of General 
Ricketts, of the 6th corps, was sent to Baltimore, and the remaining two divisions of 
the 6th corps, under General Wright, were subsequently sent to Washington. On 
the 3d of July the enemy approached Martinsburg. General Sigel, who was in 
cominand of our forces there, retreated across the Potomac at Shepherd stown ; and 
General Weber, commanding at Harper’s Ferry, crossed the river and occupied 
Maryland Heights. On the 6th the enemy occupied Hagerstown, moving a strong 
column towards Frederick City. General Wallace, with Rickett’s division and his 
own command, the latter mostly new and undisciplined troops, pushed out from 
Baltimore with great promptness, and met the enemy in force on the Monocacy 
near the crossing of the railroad bridge. His force was not sufficient to ensure 
success, but he fought the enemy nevertheless ; and although it resulted in a defeat 
to our arms, yet it detained the enemy, and thereby served to enable General Wright 
to reach Washington with two divisions of the 6th corps and the advance of the 
19th corps before him. From the Monocacy the enemy moved on Washington, his 
cavalry advance reaching Rockville on the evening of the roth. On the 12tha 
reconnoissance was thrown out in front of Fort Stevens to ascertain the enemy’s 
position and force. A severe skirmish ensued, in which we lost about 280 in killed 
and wounded. The enemy’s loss was probably greater. He commenced retiring 
during the night. 





Colonel Strother, Hunter’s chief of staff, in a report also accom- 
panying that of Mr. Stanton, makes the following statement in regard 
to Hunter’s retreat and movements which fixes the time when the 
directions mentioned by Grant reached him :— 


The Kanawha route was adopted and the troops moved, arriving at Charleston 
from the 30th of June to the 4th of July. On the afternoon of the 4th the command- 
ing General and staff arrived at Parkersburg, on the Ohio river, and there were met 
with the information that Early had driven Sigel out of Martinsburg and occupied 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in strong force. This intelligence was 
followed by an urgent request from the Secretary of War to hurry the troops 
forward. 


General Meade, in his report (Historical Magazine for March, 1869) 
in reference to the movements around Petersburg, says :— 


‘The lines were established about half way to the Weldon road ; but before they 
could be extended, early in July, the 6th corps was ordered from the army to 
Washington. 
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And in the narrative of Colonel Michler, of the Engineer Corps, 
accompanying the report of the Chief Engineer, there is this statement : 


On the 9th the troops of the 6th corps were ordered to Washington City, then 
threatened by the rebels. 


Troops embarking at City Point on the gth, the day I was fighting 
at Monocacy, or that night or early next morning, could certainly 
reach Washington by steam before I could march there ; and we have 
the concurrent statements of Secretary Stanton, General Delafield, 
and General Grant, that the two divisons of the 6th corps, as well as 
a part of the 19th corps, arrived before I did. The statement of 
General Delafield shows the extensive arrangements that were made 
to strengthen and garrison the works against me; and as the signal 
station on Maryland Heights commands a view of the whole Lower 
Valley from Winchester to the Potomac, the country on the north 
bank of the Potomac for some distance, all of Loudoun, and either 
from that point or connecting heights the route through Frederick to 
the Monocacy, so that all my movements could be seen and reported 
by telegraph, General Grant could afford to wait until my movement 
on Washington was developed before taking measures to reinforce 
the garrison. If I had therefore been able to move sooner, the result 
must have been exactly the same. 

To suppose that Wallace would have been permitted to move out 
to the Monocacy with his own command and Rickett’s division, so 
as to stake everything on the resistance he might make, while 
Washington was left without a garrison or the adequate means of 
furnishing one in time, would argue a degree of stupidity if not 
criminal negligence on the part of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, and 
General Grant, which I presume their bitterest enemies would not 
impute tothem. General Delafield says that the troops fit for duty in 
Washington did not suffice to man the armaments of the forts around 
the city, but these embraced a circuit of more than 35 miles ; and he 
says the Secretary of War had taken the precaution to have the 
employés in the several bureaus organized and drilled, and the Veteran 
Reserves and convalescents were also ordered to garrison the defences. 

I find in the report of the Quartermaster-General that the men 
attached to his department at Nashville, in December, 1864, were 
brigaded to the number of 4500 and took part in the operations there. 
The employés in his bureau at Washington must have amounted to 
a much larger number; and these, with those attached to the other 
bureaus, must have constituted quite a formidable force. I have always 
understood that the Veteran Reserves at Washington amounted to 5000, 
and, though they were not able to enter on an active campaign in the 
field, they were as capable of performing efficient service in the 
trenches as any troops. General Grant mentions the heavy artillery 
regiments and the hundred-days’ men, and Mr. Stanton a portion of 
the Sth corps, as being in the city. Certainly, with all these elements, 
besides the local militia and the thousands of “loyal” men who 
flocked to the Federal capital and were so clamorous for “saving the 
life of the nation ” and “ crushing out the rebellion,” it would have been 
a curious spectacle if enough men could not have been rallied to take 
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position behind the very strong fortifications of Washington, and 
check my small force long enough to enable reinforcements to arrive, 
though not a man from the 6th or r9th corps had come up. _I grant there 
were not troops enough in Washington to man all the fortifications, 
but then I did not have enough to lay siege to them all by a good 
deal ; and as I was on the outside, where all my movements could be 
seen and reported from the signal station on the top of the Soldiers’ 
Home, the troops on the inside could be moved to any threatened 
point with far more facility than mine could move to the attack. 

From the extracts given from the reports on the other side it will 
be seen how little examination the author of the above-named Zife of 
General R. E. Lee has given of the important subjects about which 
he writes ; and as most of his notes during the war were taken in the 
saddle, there is reason to apprehend that he has now written in a 
gallop. 

About as sensible a criticism as any I have seen in regard to my 
failure to take Washington, and one containing as much truth as most 
of them, was published in a Northern paper while I was in Canada, 
and attributed the salvation of the city to the discovery by us of a 
barrel of corn-whiskey and a little bob-tail bull at the house of Mr. 
Riggs ; it being alleged that we barbecued the bull and had a grand 
jollification over him and the barrel of whiskey the night after our 
arrival, all hands getting drunk. This was complimentary, certainly, 
to the patriotism and courage of the defenders of the Federal capital, 
to say nothing of the ragged and famishing rebels who were be- 
leaguering it ; and I expect Mr. Frank P. Blair, Sr., thought it rather 
singular taste that we should have preferred the little bull to some of 
the very beautiful and fat blooded cattle that we carried off from his 
place. 

It was a great misfortune that we who had commands in the field 
when there was fighting to be done, did not always have at our 
elbows, as mentors, some of those who have undertaken to write 
histories since the close of the war, to remind us of our little short- 
comings and to hold up our hands occasionally when from fatigue 
they drooped. Perhaps many an error which they can now point out 
so clearly, might have been avoided. At any rate we could have 
had the satisfaction of getting them under fire occasionally, and then — 
. there might not have been so many histories and biographies. It was 
another great misfortune that the war could not have been fought by 
fire-side Generals, with paper pellets instead of leaden bullets and iron 
shells and balls, for then doubtless it would have been brought to a 
happy issue; but alas! this could not be. 

There is another class of critics that I sometimes hear of: persons 
who were in Washington and Baltimore during the whole war, and are 
now rampant Confederates, and can tell how General Lee blundered 
at Gettysburg, and how I failed to capture Washington and Baltimore 
for want of a little energy. I have heard of a number of these who 
say that I had only to march right in when I would have been received 
with open arms and been joined by troops of friends. It would have 
been very consoling to me if only a few of them had opened their 
arms before I got in, or had come out to give me the welcome 
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intelligence and pilot me in. If things were as propitious as they 
represent, why did not our friends rise and open the gates to me? 
But they let me come and go and they made no sign ; and they must 
now pardon me if I am a little incredulous. 

I think that one who had foiled and driven off one army nearly 
double his own, defeated another quite its equal, thereby gaining the 
only undisputed victory for our troops north of the Potomac, thrown 
the Federal authorities and their capital into convulsions of terror, 
drawn from Grant’s army two corps, each larger than his whole force, 
and then made a successful retreat across the Potomac from a most 
critical position, might be spared criticisms on his failure to accomplish 
impossibilities, at least from those who know nothing about the matter. 
Neither McClellan’s failure to capture Richmond, Grant’s long delay 
in taking Vicksburg, nor his failure to enter Richmond or Petersburg 
for nearly ten months, under circumstances far more favorable for 
success in each of those cases, has been criticised with half the 
severity that has been bestowed upon my failure to begin and end the 
siege of Washington, with greatly stronger defences, by its capture 
within a few hours when I had only a handful of men. There is one 
thing very certain, and that is that General Lee, who knew the orders 
he had given me, has never complained that they were not carried out 


in letter and spirit. 
J. A. EaRty. 


REVIEWS. 


Words: their History and Derivation. Alphabetically Arranged. By 
Dr. F. Ebener and E. M. Greenway, Jr. Baltimore: 1871. 8vo. 


pp. 36. 

T is one of the great merits of Noah Webster that he was the 

first etymologist who took Oriental analogies into regular account, 
and at a time when his contemporary Richardson asserted that this 
was as reasonable as it would be to decide an English inheritance 
case by the code of Gentoo laws. Dolly Pentreath, the last person 
who spoke Cornish, has departed, but the last believer in Richardson 
remains in the author of Zhe Study of Words, a book which is still 
put into the hands of youth in America, and perhaps in other locali- 
ties equally far removed from the centres of learning. Webster has 
been vindicated, and the danger now is that we may have too much 
Orientalism, that we may be hunting in Sanskrit and Pali, Zend and 
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Pazend, for that which we have at hand in a European language. 
Why, for example, should we go to the Sanskrit ja/itas (with English 
7) when we have an older word in the Latin ge/idus (with g in get), and 
in the English co/d and cool* Nevertheless, Sanskrit is a useful 
language, and in the ordinary etymologies its aid is seldom called in, 
a defect which is remedied in the production before us—the first 
number of a work which may extend to ten or twelve parts if properly 
encouraged, and its merits entitle it to such encouragement if the 
first number is a criterion. On page 11 there is a remark on the use 
of @ and aa which is paralleled in the English 0 in dof and door, but 
this is rather a question of language than of spelling. The open 
vowel of arm, art is as definite in English as it is in other languages, 
and if its letter is used in spelling da¢e it is the fault of the speller and 
not of the language. 

In a subject where so much remains to be explained we cannot 
pretend to decide between authorities, whether for example (owing to 
the affinity between @ and *) or-i-gin is, according to our authors, 
derived from the Sanskrit éd¢i (beginning, first), or as Benfey and 
Curtius think, from 77 (to go, to rise), Zend zr (to rise, as a star). 


Abate is referred to Sanskrit dad’h to strike, to injure, whence also 
beat. Ina case like accoutre, the developed idea is really nearer to 
the Sanskrit root gud’h (to cover) as given, than to the French coudre, 
Latin consuere (to sew) of others; and yet the ac for ad points to a 
Romanic connection. In acknowledge, a somewhat similiar case in a 
Teutonic form, we seem to have the Latin prefix ac for ad; but this is 
a mere spelling to preserve the sound of the lost & of £xow, the prefix 
being @ in a-cknow-ledge. 

Accurse is a difficult word with a real or apparent Romanic prefix 
ac, applied to curse, of which the common reference to crux (a cross) 
seems a mere unsatisfying guess. Here Messrs. Ebener and Green- 
way come to our aid by producing the allied Sanskrit roots rud’h 
(to be enraged), and &rus’ (to cry out), whence &rushia, given by 
Benfey with the doubtful meaning of a reviler. 

Interesting details are scattered about this number, and we may 
expect many more to enliven the future pages and relieve them from 
the dryness of a mere dictionary. Of this we present an example 
from the article Acorn :-— 


Now, the acre or acker, anger, G., is not originally the ploughed land, but the 
land upon which the cattle go and feed ; and what grows on it is its fruit, is akrax, 
Gth. The live stock were driven to pasture into the woods, and so they are yet in 
many countries. The fruit of such acres, therefore, consisted of grass and the fruits 
of trees that naturally grew there. In most parts of Germany those trees are beech 
and oak-trees, but especially oak-trees. With the A.-S, the oak-tree must have 
been very common, so common that its fruit was considered the real and only 
valuable fruit of the acres,—“ the acern.”” What wonder that the tree received its 
name as “fruit-bringer of the acres”? In Germany the oak-tree could not have 
taken its name so quickly, and the word must have undergone changes that doubt- 
less caused the affinity between the acres, the acorn and oaks to be entirely forgot- 
ten. Wedgwood says, “Grimm is himself inclined to explain asraz, ‘fruit of the 
akrs or corn-field.’” Now, Grimm supposes aérax and ager, L., to be of the same 
root, ak, “to go, to make go, to drive,” and cannot be understood to say that akrs 
means originally corn-field. Grimm says further that glans, L., too, means the 


* Haldeman, Latin Pronunciation, 1851, p. 63. 
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fruit of the oak, and also in the shape of granum, “grain, corn.” Etymological 
affinity Grimm does not assert, and it could not be proved. The grain, the corn, 
kernel, are visibly in cognate affinity with grow, green, grass. It is evident that akrs 
originally was the wooded place used for pasture, where the ground was strewn with 
acorns and beech-nuts. When in later years the land was cleared of the trees and 
the ground broken by the plough, the name for the old estates was kept, although 
they were no more the pasture-grounds for the cow, the horse, the sheep. Ulfilas 
uses akrs as corn-field, and the Roman agri are also tracts of land under cultivation. 
With the introduction of the noun acre, the ancient verb arjan, “to till the soil,” 
was given up; and in G. the verb ackern took its place. So it must be understood 
that acre and acorn are of the oldest of our words, and remind us of a time when our 
ancestors did not yet till the soil. 


Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. By Hiram Corson, 
M. A., Professor in the Cornell University. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 1871. 


Tuts fine solid volume is a credit to American scholarship and the 
liberality and public spirit of our publishers. Professor Corson, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Annapolis, is favorably known to our 
citizens through his instructive Lectures on English Literature, in the 
interest of which he has prepared the present work. The study of 
the antecedents of our language has been much extended of late years 
in the mother country, where the Early English Text Society, the 
Chaucer Society, the Philological, and other Societies are engaged 
upon bringing to light unpublished materials and editing improved 
texts. 

Jefferson, with his broad views of education, required Anglosaxon 
(as the English are beginning to spell the word) to be taught in the 
University of Virginia, and, if we are not misinformed, it is now one 
of the studies there. Professor Corson’s book deserves to be in the 
hands of all who wish to know the forms to which our English owes 
its existence. As the author modestly remarks — 


The work, it is hoped, whatever may be its defects, will do something towards 
putting the study of English upon a sound basis. This study cannot be pursued 
with success upon the basis of the modern forms of the language, as is evidenced by 
the unsatisfactory results reached by the best schoolmaster grammarians.—[ Preface, 
p- vili.] 


The book contains readings in Anglosaxon, partly in the ancient 
type and partly in modernised forms, to familiarise the student with 
both. When the Anglosaxon equivalent to our w is modernised, it is 
represented by w instead of the Latin v (with the power of English 
zw), for a reason which is not satisfactory, because ¢% is “more 
familiar’ than the old character, and at first (that is, for about ten 
minutes) it seems strange to spell 4” and 4ing (cin, cing) with a letter 
named cay, but should he extend his comparisons of words to Gaelic, 
Welsh, and Latin, he will find no other cay in use. The English 
scholars whom Professor Corson follows, instead of regarding the 
question as pertaining to general philology, narrow it down to the 
relations existing between but two languages, which would give us a 
different line of practice for every pair of tongues investigated. The 
author says :— 
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Vv is used, and correctly so, by German editors of A.-S. works instead of Ww, 
which is without doubt its consonantal power in Latin. The old character... . 
which English editors represent with Ww, is but a calligraphic form of Latin Vv, 
with the right limb turned in. But as Vv has never this power in modern English 
orthoepy, Ww has been used in this work instead, as more familiar. 


The Anglosaxon and old English text extends to page 327, fol- 
lowed by one hundred and sixty-four pages of Glossary ; a critical 
account of the versions used ; Outlines of Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
(twenty-eight pages) ; and closing with grammars of Layamon, and of 
Old South English, and some general remarks on early English verse. 


* + * 


1] 
1 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


N the last No. of Zhe Book-Buyer, Messrs. C. Scribner & Co., or 

Scribner, Welford & Co., appear with a reply to the heavy charge 
which was brought against them in the New York Wor/d and the Southern 
Review (Oct. 1870) touching their conduct in the matter of the mutilated 
copies of Mr. George Long’s 7houghts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
As the affair turns on a point of peculiar interest to us of the South, we will 
give a resumé of the paper in the Southern Review, and append the New 
York publishers’ answer in full, on which we may have occasion to make 
some remarks. 

A few years ago, Mr. George Long, an English scholar of eminence, 
brought out a translation of the Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. The Boston publishing house of Ticknor & Fields immedi- 
ately thereafter issued an unauthorised edition, prefixing a dedication to 
Mr. R. W. Emerson. On the appearance of the second English edition, 
Mr. Long prefixed to it a note commenting on this extraordinary perform- 
ance of the American publishers, and concluding with these remarks :— 
“I have never dedicated a book to any man; and if I dedicated this, I 
should choose the man whose name seemed to me most worthy to be joined 
to that of the Roman soldier and philosopher. . . . If I dedicated this little 
book to any man, I would dedicate it to him who led the Confederate armies 
against the powerful invader, and retired from an unequal contest defeated 
but not dishonored ; to the noble Virginia soldier whose talents and virtues 
place him by the side of the best and wisest man who sat on the throne of 
the Imperial Czsars.” 

Several Baltimore gentlemen who had heard of this tribute to General 
Lee, ordered the work from Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co., the New York 
agents of Bohn’s Series, to which the original edition belonged ; but, to their 
surprise, on receiving the book, found that this note by the author had been 
cut out. A clergyman of Baltimore, to whose knowledge this fact had 
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come, wrote to the New York World a statement of the circumstances, 
upon which that paper made an indignant comment. About the same time 
this gentleman visited New York on business, and resolved to look into the 
matter personally. As a first step he went to the store of Scribner, Welford 
& Co., and asked for the book, a copy of which was offered him, without any 
reference to the mutilation. Upon his inquiring why a page had been cut 
out, he was told that they “knew nothing about it more than appeared in the 
paper —it was received in that way from London.” The Rev. gentleman 
then wrote to Bell & Daldy, the English publishers, and also to Mr. Long. 
The former replied :—“ We beg to inform you in regard to the copies which 
you allude to as being without this Note, that they were ‘cut out’ a¢ the 
request of the purchaser.” Mr. Long replied :—“ My publishers inform me 
that the note opposite to the title-page of my translation was cut out at the 
request of a purchaser, (Messrs. Scribner & Co.)” 

The charge against Messrs. Scribner & Co. (or Scribner, Welford & Co.) 
then stands thus: They directed the English publishers to mutilate the 
copies of Mr. Long’s book; they offered this mutilated edition for sale 
without mentioning the mutilation ; and, when inquiry was made as to the 
cause of such a proceeding, they (or their agents) replied that “they knew 
nothing about it: it was the way they received them from London.” 

We will now append Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co.’s justification or 
explanation, in full :— 


* A Curtous MISSTATEMENT. 


“Tt is proverbially difficult for the truth to overtake a falsehood, and when the 
falsehood has six months the start, it may be set down as altogether impossible. 
Some one has taken so much pains to misrepresent Messrs. Scribner, Welford & 
Co., by a statement made without the least shadow of foundation, and others have 
so eagerly circulated the story, that it may be worth while even at this late day to 
scotch it. 

“Two or three years ago, Messrs. Bell & Daldy added to their Classical Library a 
translation by George Long, of the Zhoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
This first edition contained no dedication, but according to Mr. Long it was re- 
printed in this country, with the addition of a dedication to some distinguished 
American. When a second edition was called for in 1869, Mr. Long took advantage 
of the opportunity, to prefix a dedication to Gen. Lee. Soon afterward in filling an 
order for the book from the South, Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co. sent a copy of 
the first edition—the only edition they then had in stock. The purchaser, who 
apparently bought the book expecting to find it dedicated to Gen. Lee, was of course 
disappointed ; and hastily rushed into print in a Baltimore paper, with the charge 
that Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co. had expurgated the work, by tearing out the 
dedication to Gen. Lee. Shortly after the story was caught up by a New York 
paper, then the Southern Quarterly Review, we believe, repeated it, and now it 
comes back to us from Natchez, as well as from several other points in the South. 

“ The fact is, that each and every copy of the work in question, was sent out by 
Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co., in the precise condition in which it was received. 
If any mutilation was perpetrated, it was done either before the work reached them 
or after it passed out of their possession. The story at first seemed too silly and 
absurd to call for any notice, but it is gaining a circulation which calls for its 
emphatic and entire contradiction.” 


Now this explanation strikes us as by no means satisfactory, and by no 
means free from inaccuracies, In the first place, Messrs. Scribner, Welford 
& Co. pronounce the charge to be “ without the least shadow of foundation.” 
Now as the charge of having ordered the mutilation is directly made by 
Bell & Daldy, and the charge of offering the mutilated copies without 
remark, is directly made by the gentleman before referred to, we are curious 
to know what Scribner, Welford & Co.’s idea of the foundation of a state- 
ment may be, when such evidence as this is not even the “shadow” of one. 

They remark that “according to Mr. Long, it was reprinted in this 
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country”; as if they had then and still have no evidence of that fact beyond 
Mr. Long’s unsupported statement —“ with the addition of a dedication to 
some distinguished American” ; as if they had no idea, notwithstanding all 
that has been said about the matter, to whom the American edition was 
dedicated. 

They further say that Mr. Long took advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the second edition, “to prefix a dedication to General Lee.” But Mr. 
Long did nothing of the kind: he said that if he did dedicate it, he would 
dedicate it to General Lee; but in fact he did not dedicate it at all. 

They furthermore say that in filling an order from the South, they sent a 
copy of the first edition— the only edition they had in stock, and which of 
course did not have the note —and that therefore the purchaser “hastily 
rushed into print with the charge” of mutilation, which has been re-echoed 
by various papers ever since. Now this is not the point at all: the charge 
is that persons who ordered ¢he second edition, received that edition with 
the note cut out; that the Rev. Mr. H (“a Baltimore clergyman who is 
ready to give his name if necessary”) was offered one of these mutilated 
copies in their store, and then and there called their attention to the mutila- 
tion, and was told that it had been received in that way from London. The 
charge, furthermore, is that the mutilation was done, not by them, personally, 
but by the London publishers at their request. Certainly, the title they have 
selected for their statement of facts—*‘*A Curious Misstatement ”—is a 
singularly appropriate one. 

But their mode of denying a charge that was never made is even more re- 
markable than their way of ignoring the actual charges. They say: “The 
fact is, that each and every copy of the work in question was sent out by 
Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co., in the precise condition in which it was 
received. If any mutilation was perpetrated, it was done either before the 
work reached them, or after it passed out of their possession.” Exactly ; 
the charge is that the mutilation was done by their orders before the books 
were shipped to them; after which, no doubt, they sent them out “in the 
precise condition in which they were received.” 

Now we have no hostility to the house of Scribner, Welford & Co., and 
we have never hitherto taken any notice of the charge against them, which 
was sufficiently discussed by other journalists. But the matter is not at ail 
the “silly and absurd” affair which they affect to consider it; and will have 
to be met in a far more effective manner by those gentlemen, if they do not 
wish to lie under a grave imputation, fatal, we should think, if substantiated, 
to the fair fame of any respectable house. And we call upon Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford & Co. (or Scribner & Co.) to meet the charge fairly, by 
stating (1) whether they did or did not request Bell & Daldy to cut out Mr. 
Long’s note from the copies ordered by them ; (2) whether they did or did 
not offer for sale in their store, and furnish to purchasers, these mutilated 
copies without giving notice of the mutilation. In this way, and in this 
only, can the “emphatic and entire contradiction ” which they justly say is 
called for, be afforded. And we will cheerfully lend them our assistance in 
clearing their reputation, by republishing their reply with its corroborative 
evidence, if they have any to offer. 
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The Southern Magazine. 


The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
New Ec Lecric, in view of the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in its contents 


now renders that title unsuitable, have determined to conduct it in future under the name of 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in title implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the publishers to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent and 
culture, and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
occasionally discussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and impartial spirit ; and 
it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity 
of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted ; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages, 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

‘While announcing it as an original Magazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. Among 


others we may mention the names of 
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author of Aéraham Page, &c. 
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will be sent in the following No. of the Magazine. : 








PREMIUMS :— 








For every new pre paying subscriber, - - . - - - - $1 eo 
r 3 4 . ribe tot on for one year, or 3 00 
Lp ” - » - - 7 12 00 
- - - - . - - - 30 00 
° ° ° - bg ° ° ° ° 7O 00 
2) . © ° e . . ° ad ° 150 09 
A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Wa. Hanp Browne, £ditor. MURDOCH, BRCWNE & HILL. 


F. MuRDOCcH, } 
Wa. HAND BROWNE, Publishers. 
W. L. HILL 








THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





ADAMS’ 


SHIRTS: 


SHIRTS 
| OLD ESTABLISHED 
SHIRTS | SHIRTS 


AND RELIABLE 


| 


SHIRT MANUFACTORY, 
SHIRTS | wx. .w. cor. Battimore and Charles Sts, (Up stairs.) SHIRTS 


DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT OF SHIRTS. 


IN ORDERING BY MAIL. 


SHIRTS 





Ist—Around the neck outside of Shirt band when buttoned. 

2d—From shoulder-joint to shoulder-joint across the back. 

3d—From shoulder-joint to wrist-joint, arm bent at an angle. 

4th—Around breast under the armpits. 

5th—State your height. 

6th—State if you want the bosom made for studs or the wristbands for sleeve buttons. 
ag- Any peculiarity in Shirt in regard to wristband, bosom or neck-band different from 

usual style or size, you can mention in letter, 


I@-PRICES REASONABLE AND A FIT GUARANTEED. “*% 








A Lady qualified to teach Frencu, Maruematics, NAtu- 
RAL SCIENCE, or Bettes-Letrres, desires a situation in a Female 
School or College. Satisfactory references given. 


APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


aE — 


This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 























The New and Popular Game of 
MAGIC HOOPS. 


A Companion to Croquet. 


THE MOST FASCINATING GAME, OTHER THAN 
CROQUET, EVER INVENTED. 


A FEW OF THE REASONS WHY: 


The variety in the sizes of the hoops adds greatly to 
the interest, and is a feature not embraced in any other 
somewhat similar game. 

While many have no suitable ground for croquet, all 
can play Magic Hoops, as it is equally adapted to the 
lawn, the piazza, or the parlor. 

Some are ae for something cheaper than croquet, 
Magic Hoops supplies that want. 

Mary desire a game more simple, in which all can 
join. In Magic Hoops you have it. 

Croquet is not easily transported to a distance. The 
cheaper styles of Magic Hoops can be putintoa trunk 

While a portion of a company is engaged in croquet, 
others can be occupied with Magic Hoops, on any nar- 
row space not occupied by the croquet party. 

All want variety—Magic Hoops affords it. Any num- 
ber from two to twenty can join with equal pleasure, 
and no time is necessary to learn the rules. If you have 
croquet, you want Magic Hoops also. If you do not 
play croquet, Magic Hoops is the next best th ng, 


Prices, per set, three styles, $5.00, $3.50, $2.50. For 
sale by all dealers in Games and Croquet. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 


BG LIND. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Superintendent of Works. 


Designs plans and details for 
Country, SuBURBAN, AND VIL- 
LAGE Houses, Cuurcues, HALLs, 
AND OTHER Pusiic BUvuILDINGS ; 
with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full De- 
tail Drawings to working scale, 
Specifications and estimates. 

ADDRESS, 
Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 


o> 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 


ASSETS AMPLE 


INCOME IN 1870, - 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 171, 


an 


It has been in active operatio 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income 
‘ther companies of same age 


about three years, and yet its business and 


AND WELL SECURED. 


$1,440,954 
1,606,063 


+ 


income exceed many companies 


in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 


of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. : 
It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 


and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for 


of Policy ho'der SOLICITORS WANTED 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. 


security 


H. C. DESHIELDS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYIAND, 








FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 
Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
| 1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was rey eated in 
Baltimore at the: MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above tiffe. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and. Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 
Lock-StTitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE: 
Every assertion guaranteed. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
53 N. Cuaries St., Bartimoxe, MD, 213 N. Fieve St., St. Lovis. 
6:3 Broapway, Naw Yor«, 191 Lake St., Cuicaco. 
1307 CuestNut St., PHicapereuia. 349 Wasuincton St., Boston. 
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UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 
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ESTABLISHED 182r. 


0 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 


1, WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 


| 
} 








- Inves & Co., Printers. Adams Expres» Building 
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